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Sentencing the Dangerous Offender.—The first 
basic principle in sentencing, according to Chief 
Judge Roszel C. Thomsen of the United States 
District Court for the District of Maryland, is 
the protection of society. This purpose must be 
achieved, he declares, with due regard not only 
for the rights of the individual offender but also 
for the rights of the people who are entitled to pro- 
tection against future criminal acts. In his re- 
marks Judge Thomsen offers some guidelines for 
sentencing the dangerous offender and asserts 
that a judge must consider both the nature of the 
offense and the offender himself. He concludes his 
article by commenting on the deterrent effects of 
sentencing and also the importance of uniformity 
in the approach to sentencing in contrast to uni- 
formity in sentences. 


A Judge Looks at LSD.—On reading an exten- 
sive transcript of a hearing held in aid of sentenc- 
ing in an LSD case, we asked Federal Judge John 
W. Oliver of Kansas City, Mo., to write for 
FEDERAL PROBATION, showing how a judge may 
proceed in arriving at an appropriate sentence. It 
was his first LSD case. Of special interest is the 
technique the judge used. He sought expert 
opinion on LSD. In addition to the three experts 
who appeared in person, the court also received 
statements on LSD from other experts who were 
unable to be present. Judge Oliver explains the 
purpose served by the hearing in aid of sentencing 
and the sentence imposed in the case before the 
court. 


Alcoholism: Disease or Habit?—Naming alco- 
holism a disease has the effect of making problem 
drinking a topic for systematic study rather than 
a moral issue. However, the disease designation, 
according to Psychiatrist R. E. Reinert, may lead 
to narrow viewpoints about alcoholism which fail 


This Issue in Brief 


to see its relationship to the important role of 
alcohol in our society and its relatedness to the 
establishment of habitual behavior patterns in 
general. The habitual use of some drug or other 
is extremely common in our society, Dr. Reinert 
points out. The habitual use of alcohol must be 
understood, he submits, in this larger context. 


Women Alcoholics.—Most studies of alcoholism 
have focussed on men. Relatively little is known 
about women alcoholics and how their illness 
differs from that of male alcoholics, or how their 
treatment should differ from that of men. Dr. 
Joan Curlee believes a woman’s relations to groups 
differ markedly from the man’s and that more 


attention needs to be given to the alcoholic. 


woman’s family relationships. It is time for 
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stereotypes and prejudices, she maintains, to be 
replaced by facts and understanding. 

Man of the Year.—During World War II a cap- 
tain was assigned a battalion of “eight-ball” 
soldiers who presented disciplinary problems. He 
converted them into a successful, decorated fight- 
ing outfit. After the war he established an iron and 
steel mill in a rural section of South Carolina and 
capitalized on his military experience in manning 
his expanding plant. At least 40 percent of his 
personne] have criminal backgrounds. William C. 
Nau, chief probation officer for the United States 
District Court for the District of South Carolina, 
tells us about industrialist Frank Threatt, how he 
maintains his open-door policy in hiring persons 
with convictions, and his cooperation with state 
and federal correctional officials in providing jobs 
for released prisoners and probationers. 


The Social Meaning of Prison Homosexuality. 
—Despite progress in the management of penal 
and correctional institutions sexual behavior re- 
mains a difficult problem, write John H. Gagnon 
and William Simon, Ph.D., senior research socio- 
logists of the Institute for Sex Research at 
Indiana University. Part of the difficulty, they 
contend, is because prison homosexuality is 
usually perceived as having only a sexual dimen- 
sion and is thought to arise purely from the effects 
of enforced sexual deprivation. The successful 
management of prison homosexuality, they say, 
does not reside solely in the control of sexual 
activity, but rather in the provision for meaning- 
ful social and emotional relationships among 
prison populations. 


Team Classification in Federal Institutions.— 
Charles R. Hagan and Charles F. Campbell of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons regard the use of treat- 
ment teams in classification as the most significant 
development since inmate classification was first 
recognized 25 years ago as an essential ingredient 
in progressive institutional corrections. The 
authors relate the experience of the Bureau in 
the use of treatment teams. They find that the 
treatment team approach contributes to the con- 
tinuity of training and treatment efforts, im- 
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proved responsiveness on the part of inmates to 
their individualized programs, and also to staff 
training and institution administration. 


Crime Prevention: A Profession?—The han- 
dling of offenders today rests largely in the proc- 
esses of criminal justice—police, courts, and cor- 
rections, states Frank F. Miles, Ph.D., of Portland 
State College. For the most part, he reminds us, 
the initial contact between these agencies and the 
offender comes only after an illegal act has been 
committed. No central responsibility exists for 
getting at the biological, social, and developmental 
factors producing crime. Dr. Miles proposes a pro- 
fession of crime prevention which would get at the 
roots of crime before the fact. 


The Future of Juvenile Institutions—In re- 
cent years institutions serving delinquents have 
come under close scrutiny. Efforts are being di- 
rected toward changing their role and improving 
their effectiveness. Dr. William E. Amos of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and assistant director 
of the President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia, calls attention to several 
areas of concern in juvenile institutions and sug- 
gests what changes may occur in the next decade. 


The Court, the Police, and the School.—Louis 
W. McHardy, administrator of the Juvenile Divi- 
sion of the Circuit Court at St. Louis, comments 
on the need for a positive working relationship 
among the court, the police, and the school. He 
suggests how the three, working cooperatively, 
can make a meaningful impact on the education, 
protection, and rehabilitation of the juvenile. 


The Dangers of Deadfall Delegation.—Most of 
the professional literature in the correctional 
field is client-oriented, avers R. W. Deming, direc- 
tor of research for the Alameda County Probation 
Department at Oakland, California. Too little 
thought has been given to management. Mr. 
Deming rightfully asserts that we have an equally 
important responsibility for developing junior 
staff members who some day will be responsible 
for administration. Training for management 
responsibility consists largely of the delegation of 
specific tasks and duties, he states. But delegation 
alone is not the answer—there must be followup. 


All the articles appearing in this magazine are regarded as appropriate expressions 
of ideas worthy of thought but their publication is not to be taken as an endorsement 
by the editors or the federal probation office of the views set forth. The editors may or 
may not agree with the articles appearing in the magazine, but believe them in any 


case to be deserving of consideration. 
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Sentencing the Dangerous Offender’ 


By ROSZEL C. THOMSEN 


HERE ARE certain basic principles which 
[stout guide our determination of what 

sentence is proper in each case. Those prin- 
ciples have been discussed at many meetings of 
judges, formal and informal.' 

The first basic principle is that the function 
and purpose of the crimina! law is the protection 
of society. Under our judicial system, that purpose 
must be achieved with due regard to the rights 
of the individual, not only his constitutional 
rights, but also his right to be treated fairly and 
humanely. But we should not become so preoccu- 
pied with the plight of the defendant that we for- 
get the rights of the people of our district, of our 
state, and of the United States who are entitled 
to protection against future criminal acts. The 
rights of both the community and the individual 
must be considered. 

In my remarks I shall give special consideration 
to the sentencing of dangerous offenders. A num- 
ber of efforts have been made to develop tests or 
criteria by which we may be able to determine 
who are dangerous offenders and to develop better 
methods of dealing with them. Whether many 
dangerous offenders can be rehabilitated, and how 
that can best be done, is a matter which calls for 
continued study and experiment. 

The State of Maryland has a statute under 
which defective delinquents may be given an in- 
determinate sentence and receive special attention 
at an institution which has some features of a 
prison and some of a psychiatric hospital. I have 
been chairman of two commissions which have 
considered the operation of that law. There can be 
no doubt of the need to develop means for de- 
termining who are dangerous offenders and to 
experiment with methods and programs which 
may make it reasonably safe to return some of 
them to life outside an institution before the 
expiration of their sentence. 

* Adapted from a paper presented at the Institute on Sentencing, 
Fourth and Fifth Circuits of the United States Courts, Atlanta, 
Georgia, October 29 to 31, 1967. 

1 A summary of the discussions at the Pilot Institute on Sentencing 
appears in 26 F.R.D. at page 379 et seq. The 99-page book,Guides for 
Sentencing, published in 1957 by the Advisory Council of Judges of 


City 10010), contains helpful suggestions. These guides and other: 
may be read with profit over and over again. 


Chief Judge, United States District Court for the District of Maryland 


But we judges are called upon to impose sen- 
tences week after week, year after year, under 
the statutes which are now in effect, using the 
tools we now have. The most important of those 
tools is usually the presentence report, supple- 
mented in certain cases by a psychiatric exami- 
nation or study in an appropriate institution. Al] 


‘of us will welcome the development of reasonably 


reliable prediction tables and other tools, and will 
use such tools when they are made available to us. 

Sentencing is an art and not a science. But that 
does not mean that we may disregard the basic 
principles of that art. In sentencing dangerous 
offenders, as in all sentencing, we should keep in 
mind the crime, the offender, and the community. 

All that need be said about the community in 
relation to sentencing is contained in two quota- 
tions. One is from the Report of the Summarizing 
Committee at the Pilot Institute: 

That while the force of public opinion should not be 
allowed unduly to control the judgment of the court, 
yet the sensibility of the community to the nature or 
magnitude of the crime should be considered in deter- 
mining whether probation or commitment is advisable as 
well as in determining the severity of the sentence. 
The other quotation is from a thoughtful Balti- 

more judge, the late Joseph N. Ulman. Writing of 
“The Trial Judge’s Dilemma,” he said: 

While he must not allow public or private demands 
for vindictive punishment to sway him toward undue 
severity, he must not, on the other hand, allow the ad- 
vanced thought of science to sway him toward a degree 
of clemency that might shock the public conscience and 
bring the processes of law into disrespect. 

_A judge must consider the nature of the of- 
fense: whether violence was used, whether the 
defendant was armed or unarmed, the extent of 
the operation in cases of theft or fraud, whether 
the offense involved a violation of trust, whether 
the particular defendant was a leader in the 
criminal act, and whether the offense was an iso- 
lated episude or was part of a more elaborate 
scheme. 

A judge must also consider the offender him- 
self: his age, his background, his social adjust- 
ment and attitudes, his personality traits, his 
physical, emotional and mental condition, and his 
past record. 
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Protection of the Community 


If the offender is a dangerous person it may be 
necessary to protect the community by giving him 
a long sentence, which will prevent his having an 
opportunity to kill, rape, or rob for a long time. 
But when a long sentence is imposed, I believe we 
should usually make it subject to the provisions of 
18 U.S.C. 4208(a) (2) so that the defendant may 
be released on parole whenever the prison authori- 
ties and the Parole Board believe it is safe to do 
so. I am convinced that an informed trial judge is 
better qualified +r impose a sentence which will 
be fair to the p: !2 and to the defendant than any 
other person or group of persons. By the term 
“informed trial judge,” I mean a judge informed 
by a presentence report and by continual effort 
to keep abreast of developments in penology, 
sociology, psychiatry, and also what is going on 
in his community. 

But even the best informed and most conscien- 
tious judge cannot tell what is going to happen 
in the future. He can determine the maximum 
sentence which he believes is necessary to protect 
the public and is fair to the defendant; but he 
cannot tell how the defendant will respond to his 
experience in prison and at what time in the 
future it may be safe to return him to society. We 
should not lose the benefit the prison experience 
may afford a defendant by keeping him confined. 
I am willing to leave that decision to the prison 
authorities and the parole board in nearly every 
case, except where the circumstances are such 
that an early release would shock the conscience of 
the community. Some crimes call for a minimum 
period of confinement as well as a maximum 
sentence, not because of a desire to punish the de- 
fendant, but because a good trial judge should 
consider what is in the best interests of the de- 
fendant, his family, and the community. 


Sentencing and Deterrence 


Even where a defendant is not a dangerous of- 
fender measured by the devices which have been 
suggested, the judge must consider the deterrent 
effect of a prison sentence not only on the defen- 
dant, but also on other potential offenders. I am 
well aware that the fear of a prison sentence on 
other potential offenders is a hotly debated ques- 
tion. Social scientists, however, have not been 
able to develop one way or the other any really 
persuasive data as to the deterrent effect of a 
prison sentence. Certainly they have not developed 
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any conclusions which are more convincing than 
the experience all of us have had before and after 
we went on the bench. 

Most lawyers and judges agree that fear of even 
a short prison sentence is the only thing which 
keeps many men from cheating on their income 
tax. Most judges agree that fear of imprisonment 
is a deterrent to the potential embezzler, but not 
to the typical forger. Who can say, then, that the 
fear of a substantial prison term does not deter a 
man from taking a gun and robbing a branch 
bank, certainly one of the easiest ways of getting 
thousands of dollars in a hurry? Who can say to 
what extent the fear of a prison sentence deters 
the potential counterfeiter, another crime which 
is becoming easier to commit? 


Uniformity in Approach to Sentencing 


All judges know that the same _ sentence 
properly cannot be given to all persons found 
guilty of a particular crime. The past record of 
the defendant, the extent of his participation in 
the offense, and many other factors must be con- 
sidered. One case may call for a relatively long 
sentence, another for a relatively short sentence, 
and still another for a fine. And in many cases 
probation is considered appropriate. 

Uniformity in sentences is neither practicable 
nor desirable. But uniformity in the approach to 
sentencing by all the judges in a particular dis- 
trict, and, indeed, throughout the whole federal 
system, is a goal toward which all of us should 
press. That uniformity of approach can be 
achieved in various ways. In our district the 
judges have lunch together once a week. We dis- 
cuss various administrative matters and from 
time to time discuss the proper sentences for 
certain crimes, such as bank robbery and income 
tax evasion. We attempt to reach a consensus as 
to what should ordinarily be done, what the nor- 
mal range of sentencing should be, and the factors 
which call for a heavier sentence, a lighter sen- 
tence, or for probation. 

When any of us, after reading a presentence 
report, believes that a more severe or more 
lenient sentence is indicated than would ordi- 
narily be imposed, we usually discuss the matter 
with one or more of our colleagues. Some districts 
have found more elaborate and compulsory 
methods desirable. The important fact is that we 
recognize the seriousness of the problem and take 
appropriate steps to achieve a uniformity of 
approach. 
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A Judge Looks at LSD 


By JOHN W. OLIVER 
Judge, United States District Court for the Western District of Missouri 


in aid of sentencing in an LSD case, the 

editor of FEDERAL PROBATION requested 
that I write an article entitled, “A Judge Looks at 
LSD.” The director of the Bureau of Drug Abuse 
Control of the Food and Drug Administration had 
earlier indicated that the transcript of that pro- 
ceeding would be published in order that judges 
and others might have the benefit of the expert 
testimony given at the hearing held in the 
Western District of Missouri. He asked that I 
write a foreword to that publication. This article 
will endeavor to comply with both requests. 

A report of the hearing might be of general 
and specific interest. Of general interest is the 
procedure adopted for obtaining information that 
was a valuable aid in sentencing. Certainly there 
is specific interest in LSD, a subject about which 
a great deal has been said and written. The pro- 
cedural steps followed will be outlined in sufficient 
detail so that others will have sufficient infor- 
matioh to decide whether, in an appropriate case, 
they will follow a similar procedure. The scope of 
the testimony of the expert witnesses on LSD will 
be outlined in sufficient detail so that others may 
decide whether they would like to study the full 
transcript of the proceedings as it relates to LSD. 


Ui LEARNING that a hearing had been held 


Why Should a Hearing in Aid of Sentencing 
Be Held in an LSD Case? 


Every judge who presides at a trial involving 
LSD is necessarily required to take a second look 
at that relatively new drug unless he has read 
nothing except briefs and law books over the past 
7 or 8 years. One can hardly have picked up a 
newspaper or a magazine over that period of time 
without reading something about LSD. I was 
assigned my first LSD case shortly after the 
publication of the Report of the President’s Com- 
mission on Law Enforcement and Administration 
of Justice. The Task Force Report on Narcotics 
and Drug Abuse had been even more recently 
published. The Report of the President’s Com- 
mission stated that “it is obvious that the increas- 
ing use of drugs, including those particularly like 


LSD, with great potential for harm, presents a 
serious challenge to the Nation.” 

The August 8, 1967, issue of Look magazine 
carried an article entitled, “Drugs on the Campus 
—Potheads in Missouri.” The offense involved in 
the case pending before me was committed on the 
campus of one of the institutions of higher educa- 
tion located in the Western District of Missouri. 

The Task Force Report tended to place the Look 
article in perspective when it suggested that “the 
mass media [place] an emphasis on less sensa- 
tional reporting and feature writing in regard to 
LSD and other drugs,” pointing out that “the 
present spate of publicity, whether crying alarm 
or claiming untold delights, is likely to be highly 
undesirable in itself; creating interest in the use 
of potent substances among a number of young 
people or disturbed personalities who are clearly 
ill-equipped to handle an intense drug experience.” 

Indeed, that report expressed a firm caveat that 
“at the present time we know little about the ex- 
tent of the use of any of the mind-altering drugs, 
about the characteristics of those using one or 
another ‘dangerous drug’ (excluding alcohol and 
opiates), or about the kinds and frequencies of 
risks as a function of dosage, frequency, setting 
and kinds of persons using any of these drugs,” 
and that ‘‘we do not presently have enough knowl- 
edge at hand about persons, about conduct, about 
drugs per se, or about the,effects of one or another 
programs of control or cure to make any recom- 
mendations for prevention, control, or cure where 
there can be certainty about the results even if 
those recommendations were to be fully imple- 
mented.” The Task Force Report warned that ‘‘the 
problem ... remains a critical one and until the 
facts are at hand any extreme programs—either 
for the use of the drug or for punishment of use— 
would appear precipitous.” 

I was faced with the immediate problem of 
sentencing. Congress had acted, some may say 
precipitously, but it had vested in the district 
judges of the United States the traditional dis- 
cretion of sentencing on a case-by-case basis. I 
believe the Congressional history of the 1965 
statute designed to control abuse of LSD and 
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other drugs must be viewed in contrast with the 
presently long-standing Congressional policy re- 
lating to the sale and possession of marihuana 
which deprived judges of their power to exercise 
discretion. 

However, even though vested with discretion, 
judges are faced in certain cases with types of 
essentially social or economic problems that de- 
mand a scope of judical judgment beyond the 
individual defendant. I needed a quick, effective 
way of determining whether LSD was such a 
problem. Being possessed of but meager infor- 
mation concerning LSD, the quotation from 
Justice Henry Alford McCardie that appears on 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency’s 
book, Guides for Sentencing, came to mind: “Try- 
ing a man is easy, as easy as falling off a log, 
compared with deciding what to do with him when 
he has been found guilty.”” My defendant had been 
found guilty on his voluntary plea, and quite 
frankly, I did not have even a tentative idea what 
to do with him. 

It was then that I recalled a conversation that 
I had with Professor Norval Morris, director of 
the University of Chicago Center for Studies in 
Criminal Justice, at the Joint Eighth and Tenth 
Circuits Sentencing Institute in Denver in June 
of 1966. While talking shop he had mentioned a 
sentencing procedure that had been followed by 
His Honor Judge Rapke of the Court of General 
Sessions in Melbourne, Australia, earlier in 1966. 
Judge Rapke had suggested that: 

All sorts of people have strong views on what should 
be done to criminals . . . and express those views very 
vehemently. The difficulty that I found is that it is 
commonly thought that judges have an inbuilt wisdom 
that gives them the necessary expertise to know when 
and where it is proper, for example, to order a whip- 
ping, and when it is not; that the longer you sit on the 
bench the less you are likely to need assistance to make 
up your mind. That view is not by any means correct 
either in fact or in law. 

The question presented to Judge Rapke was 
whether he should order a particular defendant 
flogged pursuant to the discretion vested in 
Australian trial judges under a 1960 statute of 
the Australian legislature. Judge Rapke invited 
the Crown to arrange for the attendance of the 
director and head of the Department of Crimi- 
nology of the University of Melbourne and the 
psychiatric superintendent of Her Majesty’s 
Prison at Pentridge, Australia, so that he would 


- have the benefit of their expert opinions as to 


whether an appropriate sentence should or should 
not include flogging the particular defendant be- 


fore him. Judge Rapke indicated, as did we later, 
that “one can hardly trouble experts every day of 
the week, but I can only say that I feel unless 
courts can make increasing use of men in the 
community who are able and willing to help 
judges out on what is proper and right for the 
community, for the gaol authorities, and for the 
prisoner, then the work in the courts will still be 
arbitrary in choice and without any basis of 
scientific approach on the particular problems of 
the particular prisoners.” 

It seemed to me that Judge Rapke had thus 
placed his finger on one of the unsolved problems 
in the administration of criminal justice. If 
judges are to apply the knowledge of other dis- 
ciplines to sentencing, how can that knowledge be 
placed before the court so as to be of future value? 
It seems to me that one of the anomalies of our 
present system of criminal justice is the existence 
of. a wall of judicial reticence surrounding the 
entire sentencing process. 

I viewed the Australian procedure as a tool for 
use in the unusual cases such as the LSD case 
before me. It provided me with a vehicle for ob- 
taining information which, although limited by 
the nature of the proceeding, was something more 
than the sensationalism of the popular media. It 
also perpetuated for critique and review by my- 
self and others the information, ideas, and 
materials before one judge in this type case. 

In spite of what Jonathan Swift said about 
precedents in Gulliver’s Travels (it is well known 
that he added a great deal to the phrase that 
“‘whatever hath been done before, may legally be 
done again’’), the transcript of the Australian 
case provided a precedent upon which to act. That 
procedure was fully explained to the defendant 
and counsel. All interested persons, including the 
Bureau of Drug Abuse Control, were agreeable to 
the experiment. Thereafter, a conference was 
arranged for the purpose of determining what 
experts should be called and how we should go 
about obtaining their attendance at the hearing. 


How Does One Go About Holding a Hearing 
in Aid of Sentencing? 


The defendant and his counsel and counsel for 
the Government were agreed that consultants to 
the Task Force on Narcotics and Drug Abuse 
would obviously be qualified experts on LSD. It 
was agreed that the court would make preliminary 
inquiry as to the availability of such persons and 
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then to check back with the defendant and counsel 
for both sides as to their views as to whether 
particular available persons should be called. My 
contacts were by telephone and my reports to 
counsel were in writing, followed by informal 
conferences in chambers. No single person con- 
tacted, despite their extremely busy schedules, 
refused his or her assistance. We again publicly 
acknowledge our indebtedness to those who gave 
of their time and talent. 

We were able to obtain as witnesses Dr. Richard 
H. Blum, director of the Psychopharmacology 
Project of the Institute for Study of Human Prob- 
lems at Stanford University, and author of much 
of the Task Force Report on Narcotics and Drug 
Abuse; Dr. Jonathan O. Cole, also author of one of 
the appendices of the Task Force Report, and then 
chief of the Psychopharmacology Research branch 
of the National Institute of Mental Health (pres- 
ently superintendent of Boston State Hospital, 
Department of Mental Health of the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts); and Dr. Daniel X. 
Freedman, professor and chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Psychiatry of the University of Chicago, 
whose research with LSD commenced over 10 
years ago. 

Dr. Eli Robins, Wallace Renard professor and 
head of the Department of Psychiatry at Washing- 
ton University School of Medicine in St. Louis, 
with whom the defendant had consulted, also was 
invited to testify but had a conflict in dates. He 
advised me, however, that “the three experts 
whom you have selected to testify seem to be 
among the best that could be chosen.” He also 
suggested that the three selected would be suffi- 
cient to cover the field and that it would not be 
necessary to have additional witnesses. 

We also obtained help from Dr. Jean Paul 
Smith, the director of the Division of Drug 
Studies aad Statistics of the Bureau of Drug 
Abuse Control; and from Dean Helen Nowlis, 
of the University of Rochester, who forwarded 
material used in connection with the Drug Educa- 
tion Project of the National Association of 
Student Personnel Administrators. 

The Honorable Myr! E. Alexander, director of 


‘the Bureau of Prisons, and the Honorable Richard 


A. McGee, recently retired head of corrections of 
the California system, and presently director of 
the Institute for the Study of Crime and Delin- 
quency, were kind enough to give me the equiv- 
alent of recommendations similar to those 
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contemplated under Section 4208(b) of Title 18, 
United States Code. 

I followed Judge Rapke’s lead in advising the 
experts who were to testify in person concerning 
the scope of their examination as_ witnesses. 
Copies of the presentence report, with preliminary 
proceedings at which the hearing was ordered, 
with defendant’s consent, were forwarded to the 
experts. The pertinent portions of my letter of 
inquiry were as follows: 


Particular facts and declarations of policy must, for 
sentencing purposes, be accepted as established. These 
include the following: 


1. The Congress, in the exercise of its constitu- 
tional power, has lawfully prohibited the sale of LSD. 

2. The defendant has voluntarily entered a plea of 
guilty as charged. 

3. Defendant’s plea of guilty rests upon a judicially 
established factual base that at this stage of proceed- 
ings cannot be questioned. 

4. The defendant must be sentenced by this Court. 

5. The available sentencing alternatives range 
from suspension of the imposition of any sentence and 
placing the defendant on probation to a maximum 
sentence of one year, or a $1,000 fine, or both. Appro- 
priate conditions of probation may be added to the 
usual conditions of probation, a copy of which is 
enclosed. The maximum period of probation is five 
years. A failure to comply with the general and any 
special conditions of probation would require revoca- 
tion and imposition of the sentence that was suspended 
at the time probation was granted. Because of this 
defendant’s age (21), he also would be subject to 
sentencing under the Federal Youth Corrections Act, 
which, under particular circumstances, would permit 
a subsequent removal of defendant’s present conviction 
from his record. 

6. No particular significance should be attached to 
the plea of not guilty to the second count of the two- 
count Information mentioned on page 2 of the trans- 
cript. That count will be dismissed at the time of 
sentencing. 

7. The Government has advised me that it has no 
substantial evidence that the defendant was engaged 
in any LSD sales anywhere except in... ., Missouri. 
In other words, the Government is not in a position to 
prove that the defendant was in the business of mak- 
ing sales while a student at [an eastern college] or 
that he made more sales than those included in the 
pending charge. 


The answers to the following questions, among others, 
would provide information apparently relevant to take 
into consideration in selecting an appropriate sentence 
in this and other similar cases: 


1. Who uses LSD and why? 

2. Are LSD users a unique group? 

3. Are LSD users likely to use other drugs? If so, 
what drugs? 

4. Is there an association between crime and the 
use of LSD? ; 

5. Are LSD users and potential LSD users suscep- 
tible of being educated to the dangers incident to illicit 
use? If so, how should such education be conducted? 

6. Would a commitment to a correctional institution 
be calculated to serve as a deterrent to potential 
users? 

7. Would probation be an invitation for more ex- 
tensive use by the defendant and by others? 

8. Does LSD use and its apparent increase repre- 
sent a typical or unique pattern? 
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9. What do we really know about the biochemical 
processes involved in use of LSD? 

10. What has been the European and other foreign 
experience with LSD and its control? 

11. What impact, if any, will the sentence imposed 
in this and like cases have upon the potential and 
present LSD users? 


This list of questions is obviously not all-inclusive. I 
pose them to let you know some of the questions that are 
in my mind. 

It would be most helpful if you could give me the 
benefit of your thought in a short written statement 
before the hearing. It would also be helpful if you 
could have your statement in my hands not later than 
Friday, August 18, 1967, so that I will be able to study 
it over the weekend. 

All three experts responded in writing. The 
testimony given at the hearing follows generally 
the pattern of inquiry outlined in my letter. The 
testiznony covered not only the questions posed in 
my letter but a great many more that related 
directly and indirectly to LSD. I conducted the 
initial examination and afforded counsel for both 
sides the opportunity to examine the witnesses 
further. In some instances counsel conducted some 
examination but the experience in Judge Rapke’s 
case repeated itself in the case before me; in other 
words, most of the examination of the experts 
was conducted by the trial judge. 

Mr. Alexander and Mr. McGee forwarded their 
recommendations prior to the hearing. In addition, 
the United States District Courts for the Northern 
District of California, the Southern District of 
California, the District of Columbia, the Southern 
District of Florida, the Northern District of 
Florida, the District of Connecticut, and the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts were kind enough to for- 
ward copies of presentence reports and sentences 
imposed in all LSD cases that had pended in those 
respective courts. Such was the data assembled at 
the hearing in aid of sentencing in my first LSD 
case. 


What Purpose Was Served by the Hearing 
in Aid of Sentencing? 


It would seem obvious that the trial court ob- 
tained the benefit of knowledgeable persons in an 
area fraught with considerable scientific disagree- 
ment and public controversy. Advice and rec- 
ommendations from the director of the Bureau of 
Prisons and from Mr. McGee served their usual 
helpful function. Information in regard to LSD 
sentences imposed in other districts gave an over- 
view of offenders prosecuted in other districts and 
of the sentences imposed by other judges. 

A quite unexpected byproduct of the hearing 
resulted from the amount of accurate, dispassion- 


ate information published by the public media. I 
cannot help believing that the news coverage 
tended to lay at rest some of the myths that 
cloud the public’s understanding of the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice. The following from a 
Kansas City Star editorial represents the type of 
informed understanding of the questions pre- 
sented in an LSD case: 

Why would young people from advantaged back- 
grounds, with lives of promise ahead of them, risk pro- 
secution or impairment or worse for an unpredictable 
“trip” into a fantasy-land of color, sound and, perhaps, 
unspeakable horror? What are the odds that their lives 
will be permanently scarred? Or that they will become 
attracted to the use of addictive narcotics? Or that they 
will degenerate to violent crime? 

And if they are discovered and brought before a court 
of law, what sort of punishment—and in what severity 
—will have the effect of putting them back on the track? 
Subsequent to the hearing, and I believe ob- 

viously incident to the publicity given the hearing, 
I have been advised that several colleges within 
the general area have established Student- 
Faculty Drug Education Committees and are 
convening seminars on LSD and other hallucino- 
genic drugs. At the suggestion of the Kansas City 
Star, the Associated Press sent a science reporter 
to informed people throughout the country who 
wrote an excellent nonsensational feature story 
that was widely published. If education is the 
long-term answer to drug abuse, and I believe a 
strong case can be made for that view, that sort of 
activity represents a step in the right direction. 

I believe the most revealing aspect of the hear- 
ing relates to the willingness of concerned and 
informed persons to play a part in the administra- 
tion of justice. 

One can never say that the sentencing alter- 
native selected in a particular case is good, bad, 
or indifferent until a considerable period of time 
has elapsed. If 5 years after sentence is imposed 
the defendant has become a useful member of 
society then one can say that he perhaps did not 
make a mistake. But I believe a trial judge can say 
whether he has utilized all the tools available and 
whether he has attempted to make use of all 
available knowledge and information in the dis- 
charge of his always difficult duty. 

The experience of making a multidiscipline 
attack upon one facet of the always complicated 
problem of crime and punishment increased my 
hope that the new Federal Judicial Center will be 
able to provide trial judges with information 
similar to that gathered for this particular hear- 


ing in a large variety of cases. We are all familiar 
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with the fact that many significant studies have 
been made and data collected that are not pres- 
ently easily available to the judges who have the 
responsibility for imposing sentences. Data on the 
effectiveness of particular sentences could, for 
example, be computerized in a manner that was 
not dreamed of a generation ago. 


What Sentence Should Be Imposed 
in an LSD Case? 


I suggested from the bench in my LSD case that 
it was neither necessary nor appropriate to make 
an appraisal of the effectiveness of the legislation 
designed to control abuse of marihuana. I thought 
then and think now that it is enough to say that a 
different Congressional policy was evidenced by 
the passage of the Food and Drug Amendments 
Act of 1965, and that this different intent should 
not be judicially ignored. Although the particular 
case before me involved a sale of LSD, the testi- 
mony at the hearing and the materials supplied 
me made clear that at least at the lowest levels of 
distribution the problem of sale was interrelated 
with the problem of use of the drug. In other 
words, at the level at which I was dealing, sale 
traffic was among the users themselves. = 

The particular case that pended before me jn- 
volved the sale of three LSD tablets for $15 each. 
The defendant was not in any way involved in a 
commercial operation. He had been invited to 
visit a former student at the Missouri institution 
and to bring with him some LSD during his spring 
vacation from his eastern school. The sale was 
made to an informer in order to provide funds 
for defendant’s return to the east. The defendant 
had used marihuana occasionally in the past and 
had taken several LSD “trips” within the last 
year. He considered his LSD trips to be good ones. 
He did not know exactly why he had used LSD, 
and he stated that he has decided to cease using 
LSD because of the reported danger to chromo- 
somes in recent medical iiterature. The defendant 
recognized a possible danger of collapse of the 
value system of an LSD user but maintained that 
he had not and would not recommend to anyone 


that they use LSD. He firmly stated that he be-. 


lieves that use of LSD is an individual matter al- 
though at allocution he stated that he agreed with 
the laws relating to LSD but thought the mari- 
huana laws were “emotion-packed.”’ 

The defendant’s father and mother are college 
graduates. The defendant grew up in a comfort- 


able, upper-middle class suburban home. In ad- 
dition to matriculation in the best of American 
schools, he was an exchange student in two 
foreign universities during his college career. He 
was a member of the Judiciary Board in college, 
considered by his dean as a personable, well-liked, 
highly intelligent young man, and one whom the 
dean recommended without reservation to the 
Peace Corps. Defendant was active in sports, a 
social fraternity, and a class officer of his college 
class. He was not identified, at least by the 
faculty, as a member of the subculture “hippie” 
group, but considered a young man who would 
eventually provide leadership within our society. 

The defendant’s high school record was equally 
outstanding. Graduating near the top of his class 
of 302, he was the recipient of a full academic 
scholarship for his college education. His summers 
in high school and college were spent selling 
encyclopedias, running an ice cream truck, and 
as a summer camp counselor. 

The director of the Bureau of Prisons submitted 
the data furnished him at a staff meeting. His rec- 
ommendation therefore reflected the consensus 
of several members of the central staff of the 
Bureau. The pertinent paragraphs follow: 


We have reviewed with great care all of the material 
you provided us on [the defendant]. We do not be- 
lieve it would be useful to sentence him to confinement. 
There are no training and treatment needs that could be 
best met in an institution and so far as deterrence is con- 
cerned, probation would, in our judgment, be a more 
effective and positive measure. Mr. [the defendant] is 
not criminalistic. On the contrary, he seems to be a 
thoughtful person who recognizes the desirability of 
being committed to a set of moral standards. Unfortun- 
ong he is confused as to what these standards should 


As bright as Mr. [the defendant] is, his judgment 
failed him when he became involved in this offense. 
There is reason to believe that his present experience in 
the criminal justice system will cause him to show better 
judgment in the future. While he has made no promises 
to modify his philosophy to our liking and apparently 
has expressed no great remorse, he seems to have made 
some very sensible intellectual concessions. Since he is 
apparently a reasonable young man, we think that he 
would be amenable to the requirements of probation and 
that he would eventually work through the problems he is 
having with respect to his own value system and become a 
stable, useful person. In our opinion, this is less probable 
if he is sentenced to confinement. We have given careful 
thought to the potential for harm inherent in an offense 
of the kind [the defendant] has committed. Our judg- 
ment is that probation is not precluded by the serious- 
ness of the offense, particularly when his individual 
circumstances are taken into account. 

Our recommendation is that [the defendant] be 
placed on probation under the provisions of the Youth 
Corrections Act, Section 5010(a). Use of this provision 
will permit eventual setting aside of the conviction. In 
the opinion of our legal counsel, the use of this statute 
in imposing probation would not preclude a fine, if you 
think a fine would be appropriate as an additional 
deterrent. 
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Mr. McGee’s recommendation and supporting 
reasons were stated as follows: 


It might be useful here to review briefly the generally 
accepted purposes of the criminal law and to comment 
on how each of these applies in the instant case. These 
purposes, I believe, are generally considered to be: (1) 
retribution, (2) incapacitation, (3) deterrence, and (4) 
rehabilitation or social restoration. ' 

The concept of retribution or social vengeance is not 
a very lovely idea in an enlightened society based on 
democratic concepts. Nevertheless, this emotional need 
of the society still runs deep but the demand for such 
retributive punishment is most evident in relationship 
to the more atrocious crimes, such as willful homicide, 
child molesting, treason, and offenses of similar magni- 
tude. The concept can have little if any application in 
the instant case because it would be very difficult to 
establish that [the defendant] has seriously damaged 
another person or the society in general. 

Incapacitation certainly was not contemplated by the 
Congress when it passed the law which he violated, as 
evidenced by the maximum limitation of a sentence of 
one year and/or $1,000 fine. The concept has validity 
only in application to dangerous and presumably incur- 
able persons who, for the protection of society, are ad- 
judged unsafe outside the secure confinement of a 
custodial institution. 

The idea of deterrence represents a more complex 
and difficult set of issues. The extent to which the avail- 
ability and the application of penal sanctions serve as a 
deterrent to persons already convicted is, of course, 
known to be most imperfect. Several unpublished studies 
of persons sentenced to state prison in California made 
during the past twenty years indicate that in spite of 
an enlightened correctional system, between 40 and 50 
percent of a cohort of persons released from prison will 
again be in serious criminal difficulty within the follow- 
ing five years. “Serious difficulty” is here defined as 
conviction of an offense and imposition of a sentence of 
three months or more. Whether the other half of those 
released refrain from criminal activity because of fear 
of further punishment, or because of rehabilitative 
efforts of the system, or for other reasons, is probably 
beyond our powers to assess by empirical methods. On 
the other hand, there is some evidence to support the 
notion that in some types of cases commitment to a 
penal or correctional institution may reinforce social 
deviance and thereby produce the exact opposite of the 
intended result. It is conceivable that [the defendant] 
with his high level of intelligence, personal sensitivity, 
and an already demonstrated tendency to behave in non- 
conformist ways in some respects, might be one of those 
who would be more damaged than corrected by any sub- 
stantial period of confinement in a typical jail or prison. 
I should not wish to state, with such information as is 
available to me, that this would be the case. However, it 
might well be desirable to consider the possibility of 
committing him for a period of 60 days for intensive 
clinical study and personal counseling before making 
a definitive decision. 

The other side of the concept of deterrence, of course, 
relates to the effect which the imposition of a sentence 
may have not upon the defendant himself, but upon 
those others who may be tempted to violate the same 
laws but do not do so because of knowledge about the de- 
gree of probablity that a similar sanction might be 
applied to them. There is no question but what there is 
validity to the concept that it does work with a majority 
of the population. It is also quite obvious that it does 
not work with a sizable minority of the population. It 
is indeed a fine and difficult choice to make in each 
case between the intangible and largely unmeasurable 
effects of a given sentence upon the general public and 
the effects of that same action upon the individual 
defendant. 

On the question of the fourth purpose of the criminal 
law, rehabilitation and social restoration, it is hard to 
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make much of a case for the application of any of the 
conventional approaches to rehabilitation for this de- 
fendant. He is not economically deprived, he is not lack- 
ing in education, he is capable of earning an honest 
living. Whatever his needs may be in this area of con- 
cern, they would appear to be related more to his 
attitudes about social conformance than anything else. 
It is unlikely indeed that these attitudes will be affected 
positively by any extended period of confinement in a 
penal or correctional institution. 


Conclusion 

Following the lines of reasoning suggested above, the 
disposition of this case, it seems to me, must revolve 
largely about the question of the impact on the public 
which the sentence imposed might have. We are without 
a doubt going through a period in this country of public 
hysteria with regard to the use and abuse of dangerous 
drugs. It is my own conviction that all levels of decision 
makers, in the making and application of the criminal 
law during such periods of extreme public anxiety, need 
to guard against harsh and irrational actions in re- 
sponse to public emotionalism. 

Accordingly, 1 would think that your choice in im- 
posing sentence here should lie between placing the 
defendant on probation, with appropriate prohibitions 
against the use and abuse of dangerous drugs and 
associations with other persons known to engage in 
similar behavior, and the alternative of sentencing him 
under the Federal Youth Corrections Act, and before 
placing him in a community based probationary status 
that he be required to subject himself to a thorough 
clinical study with a view to ascertaining, for your 
benefit as well as for his, the real depth and nature of 
his nonconformist attitudes. From my very limited in- 
formation about the case, I personally lean somewhat to 
the latter course. 

Consultation with Dr. Freedman suggested that 
additional psychiatric examination was not indi- 
cated. Dr. Freedman, who has had wide experience 
as a professor of psychiatry at Yale before going 
to the University of Chicago, gave me the benefit 
of many insights that his experience with students 
in both institutions had established. 

Based on all of the foregoing data, I suspended 
the imposition of any sentence of commitment and 
placed the defendant on probation for a period of 
3 years under the provisions of Section 5010(a), 
Title 18, United States Code. A fine of $250, to be 
paid personally by the defendant from work per- 
formed by him, also was imposed. Another con- 
dition of probation prohibited the use of any 
illegal drug, including but not limited to LSD and 
marihuana. The defendant’s probation was also 
conditioned upon his refraining from association 
with persons who use illegal drugs. 

It was of great interest and benefit to review 
the presentence reports furnished by the other 
district courts. An examination of those reports 
revealed that the vast majority of offenders 
differed only in degree from the first LSD case 
that came before me. Of the 26 cases reviewed, 21 
were within an age range of 19 to 23; two other 
defendants were over 30; and one was 47. All 
except two of the offenders were male. 
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Interestingly enough, the only defendants who 
had commercial objectives were those in the 30 
and older group; they presented the not unusual 
picture of a social misfit whose general malad- 
justment with society was associated with the 
abuse of another and more familiar drug—alcohol. 
The vast majority of the younger defendants were 
college students. One was a cum laude graduate in 
mathematics and philosophy ffom a well known 
eastern school. Most were better-than-average 
students in both high school and college, until, of 
course, they turned on, tuned in, and dropped out. 
Very few were still in school at the time charges 
were instituted, although many, if not most, were 
still on campus. 

The vast majority of the younger defendants 
were products of intact homes with parents who 
were most frequently college graduates and who 
occupied substantial positions of respect and re- 
sponsibility in their respective communities. 
Approximately a fourth of the younger group had 
received psychiatric attention when younger. 
Practically all defendants had prior experience 
with marihuana. An interest in music and other 
creative arts was reflected in many of the pre- 
sentence reports and there was a high percentage 
of interest in athletics. Some few of the defend- 
ants had definitely identified with the “hippie” 
subculture, but a review of the entire group 
would place most only on the fringe of that rather 
indefinite segment of our society. 

Except in cases where commercial involve- 
ment was present and in cases where it was 
established that the particular defendant was 
definitely a part of a distribution network, pro- 
bation was the sentencing alternative selected in 
the vast majority of cases. 

My general view of sentencing in an LSD case 
after hearing the testimony of the witnesses and 
reading the materials supplied me is that each 
defendant must be approached on an individual 
basis. There may be some areas of drug abuse 
that require a consistent repressive approach, but 
in my opinion such an approach in LSD may be 
counterproductive considering the social types 
thus far involved in drug abuse of this kind. It is 
my personal view that the addition of the factor 
of commercial gain is an extremely important one. 

One almost instinctively takes a somewhat 
guarded view of what a defendant states on 
allocution. On the other hand, I believe few judges 
will deny that they are frequently impressed by 
what a particular defendant says and the manner 


in which he speaks. I afforded the defendant the 
chance to state in writing what he would desire 
to incorporate when afforded the opportunity to 
make a statement on his own behalf. The following 
paragraph was adopted by him at allocution and 
I felt certain at that time and now believe that it 
represented a considered and honest statement of 
the defendant’s view of the proceeding: 

I understand full well that I have pleaded guilty and 
am to be sentenced. It may not be my place to suggest 
the type of punishment I should receive, but I would 
like to say a few general things in this direction. From 
my experience people who take LSD are neither stupid 
nor criminal. They are willing to listen and to exchange 
ideas if, first of all, the ideas are presented intelligently 
and openmindedly, and, secondly, if they do not have to 
fear punishment when they come out into the open. My 
case now is an excellent example of the first condition 
fulfilled. Now the second is at stake. People involved 
with LSD are generally not the sort to be easily 
educated through fear tactics. These people know the 
laws and the risks they run. Many have attained an 
inner peace so strong that imprisonment seems no more 
serious to them than changing clothes. The scare articles 
in various feature magazines which are filled with 
blatant falsehoods and misconceptions bring LSD users 


farther and farther from intelligent discussion with the 
authorities. 


Dr. Freedman has frequently quoted one whom 
he identifies as a “rather famous and wordy 
Harvard professor.” The quotation he uses makes 
reference to forms of consciousness induced by 
drugs and includes the language: “How to regard 
them is the question. . . . They may determine 
attitudes though they can not furnish formulae; 
[they] open a region though they fail to give a 
map.” The Harvard professor it turns out is not 
cof recent vintage but is none other than William 
James, writing in Varieties in Religious Experi- 
ence over a half century ago. 

How to regard LSD is still the question. The 
difficulty that judges face is that we cannot post- 
pone decision. Sentences must be imposed as de- 
fendants are convicted. I know of no easy answers 
in regard to imposing sentence in any case; and 
certainly none in a case involving LSD. I hope that 
what has been said may be helpful to others con- 
cerned with sentencing, both in general and parti- 
cularly in LSD cases. 

In closing, I believe it is appropriate to add 
that my first LSD defendant is presently employed 
as a teacher and coach of all sports in a consoli- 
dated school district in a rural community that 
truly needs his talents. He has paid his fine in full 
with money earned from his teaching. From ail 
reports this young man is making an extremely 
valuable contribution to a group of mountain 
children consistent with the promise demonstrated 
before his involvement in the present offense. 
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Alcoholism: Disease or Habit? 


By R. E. REINERT, M.D. . 
Chief of Staff, Veterans Administration Hospital, Topeka, Kansas 


VER THE LAST two or three decades the Na- 

tional Council on Alcoholism has done a 

heroic job of promulgating the idea that 
alcoholism is a disease. Several years ago the 
American Medical Association and the American 
Psychiatric Association adopted position state- 
ments to the effect that alcoholism is an illness 
and is entitled to treatment by whatever means 
we have at our disposal. Alcoholism is listed in the 
Standard Nomenclature of Diseases under the 
heading of addictions. A few courts here and there 
have legally recognized alcoholism as an illness 
and its symptoms therefore are not punishable 
as criminal acts. 

The United States Supreme Court in its 1967- 
1968 session has agreed to rule on whether a 
chronic alcoholic can constitutionally be jailed 
for public drunkenness. Many churches are begin- 
ning to modify heretofore punitive positions re- 
garding problem drinking. Most students of 
alcoholism would probably agree that the slogan, 
“Alcoholism Is a Disease,’”’ was necessary and per- 
haps still is necessary to bring the whole 
matter into an area where it could be looked at 
more objectively. Calling alcoholism a disease is 
also a reaction to the failure of both punishments 
and preachments as ways of controlling it. 

In the long run, the main importance of the 
disease idea is how much it sets us off in the 
right or wrong direction. It appears that most 
laymen, and even some scientists, assume that 
the word “disease’”’ implies the existence of some 
specific underlying pathology, whereas in reality 
the word “‘disease” is applied rather inconsistently 
by more or less general agreement to some mal- 
functions and not to others, and it certainly has 
different connotations to the layman, the physi- 
ologist, and the psychiatrist. 

Calling alcoholism a disease raises the same 
kind of objection that a few psychiatrists and 
many Clinical psychologists have to calling neuro- 
sis a mental disease, i.e., the misleading impli- 
cation that some underlying tissue pathology or 
biochemical or neurophysiological aberration is 


National Center for Prevention and Control of Alcoholism, Public 
Health Service Publication No. 1640. 
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present in a disease. It is really a matter of defini- 
tion. Calling chronic alcoholism a disease should 
immediately raise the question, “What kind of a 
disease?” For the internist confronted with the 
myriad physical complications of too much alcohol 
—malnutrition, cirrhosis, polyneuritis, gastro- 
intestinal bleeding—the nature of the disease is 
clear enough. This, of course, is not what the 
National Council on Alcoholism meant by calling 
alcoholism a disease. They are referring to the 
uncontrolled, apparently compulsive and _ self- 
harming characteristics of the alcoholic’s drinking 
pattern. 


The Compulsion To Drink 


How is this compulsion to use alcohol explained 
in the literature of today? No one seriously doubts 
that social factors play an important part in in- 
troducing alcohol to the potential alcoholic, so the 
problem has been to try to explain why only some 
users become addicted. Either one or both of two 
assumptions has been made, (1) that there is a 
constitutional liability factor or (2) that there is 
a personality or psychological factor. Space does 
not permit a thorough critique of these two as- 
sumptions; suffice it to say that if we can give 
little credence to the first assumption, then it is 
the second one that demands our attention. 

A recent publication on alcoholism from the 
National Institute of Mental Health contains this 
statement: 

Much effort has been exerted to find chemicals in 
specific beverages which might be responsible for 
alcohol addiction, or physiological, nutritional, metabolic 
or genetic defects which could explain excessive drink- 
ing. To date, these attempts have not succeeded.! 

Let us look, then, at the evidence concerning 
psychological factors. The existence of a disease 
called alcoholism is strongly suggested to some 
observers by the fairly frequent finding in alco- 
holics of certain personality characteristics, i.e., 
emotional dependency, immaturity, selfishness, 
low tolerance for anxiety and frustration, and a 
tendency to use denial and rationalization. We 
must not forget that virtually all of our knowl- 
edge about the psychopathology of alcoholism 
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comes from observing those who have been drink- 
ing excessively for many years and who further- 
more have been involved in enough trouble with 
alcohol to seek help. Psychiatrists have occasion 
to see only a small number of the estimated six 
million alcoholics. We have, in other words, no 
good basis on which to decide whether these 
personality traits are the cause or result of ex- 
cessive drinking. 


Psychoanalytic Formulations Too General 


There are few prospective studies in the field of 
alcoholism, but even when adequate prospective 
studies are done and show, as many psychiatrists 
believe they will, that there is a positive correla- 
tion between the tendency to become an alcoholic 
on the one hand and orality, dependency, anxiety, 
and sociopathy on the other, we already know that 
most individuals with these traits who consult 
psychiatrists are not alcoholics. A psychological 
predisposition is not sufficient explanation. - 

A typical psychodynamic, psychoanalytic state- 
ment regarding alcoholism in particular and ad- 
diction in general is as follows: 

In psychoanalytic terminology, what is being indicated 
is that the oral level of psychosexual development repre- 
sents a fixation point for the alcohol addict and that 
this is the genetic starting point for the passivity and 
dependence of the alcoholic. There are other commonly 
accepted formulations found to be applicable to most 
addicts. The traumatic nature of the early relationships 
with the mother is one. It is for her that the addict 
longs and yet she provides him with no security what- 
soever.- 

The question we raise is not whether these 
statements are valid, for we have little doubt that 
they are, but what can these statements mean for 
the cause, control, and prevention of addiction if 
we include among the addictions the whole range 
of man’s chronic use of chemicals for other than 
nutritional or medicinal purposes. More specifi- 
cally, if we include cigarette smoking as an ad- 
diction, we are faced with the fact of some 90 
million more or less manifestly normal people 
longing for a mother who provides no security. 
Probably most of us do long for a mother who now 
no longer provides us with security. An under- 


2 Austin Selber, “Psychodynamic Therapy,’’ Evaluations of Present 
Day Treatment Modalities in the Long Term Rehabilitation of Alco- 
holics. Proceedings of the North American Association of Alcoholism 
Programs Symposium, Atlantic City, September 19, 1965. 

* R. E. Reinert, “The Concept of Alcoholism as a Bad Habit,” 
Bulletin of The Menninger Clinic, January 1968. 

‘ Arthur H. Cain, The Cured Alcoholic. New York: John Day, 1964. 

5 D. L. Davies, ‘“‘Normal Drinking in Recovered Alcohol Addicts,” 
Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, March 1962, pp. 94-104. 

6° E. Mansell Pattison, M.D., “‘A Critique of Alcoholism Treatment 
Concepts: With Special Reference to Abstinence,’ Quarterly Journal of 
Studies on Alcohol, March 1966, pp. 49-71. 
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standing of addictions may result from this but, 
taken by itself, probably little can we use to help 
in the prevention of alcoholism. Viewing addic- 
tion, or rather the phenomenon of addictive be- 
havior as a widespread phenomenon, requires that 
we consider the possibility that even relatively 
healthy and apparently normal persons can be- 
come trapped into a dependency on alcohol, i.e., 
“become habituated” as we say. 

That there is a valid analogy between addiction 
or habituation to alcohol and to tobacco has been 
considerably strengthened in recent years with 
the evidence that tobacco is extremely difficult to 
give up in spite of being seriously harmful to 
health.* Granting the importance of the psycho- 
dynamic factors, we nevertheless cannot under- 
stand the development of alcohol addiction without 
taking into account the circumstantial factors, 
i.e., the opportunity, the social purposes served, 
the frequency of exposure, the permissiveness of 
the groups, etc., factors largely external to the 
individual but interactive with his needs. What 
this comes down to is saying that excessive drink- 
ing is the prime factor in causing alcoholism. We 
are not simply indulging in circular reasoning; we 
are saying that excessive drinking for whatever 
reason, carried on for a long period may result in 
a habituation which we call the disease alcoholism. 
An individual is not or is rarely predestined to be 
an alcoholic but learns to be one. 

Although one should be cautious in translating 
data from animal research to humans, the recent 
Public Health Service publication on alcoholism 
(No. 1640 above) calls attention to work in which 
animals persisted in choosing alcohol after they 
had been forced to take it by injection or induced 
to take it under stress, a phenomenon certainly 
consistent with a habituation theory of causation. 


Current Beliefs Will Change 


Viewing alcoholism as a learned habit leads to 
a prediction that as we learn more about alco- 
holism and see more of its still partly hidden 
forms we will see several of our current beliefs 
about alcoholism fall by the way. “Once an alco- 
holic, always an alcoholic,” for example, is already | 
being challenged.*." Although the numbers of 
remissions are not great enough to change our 
advice regarding the importance of abstinence to 
those who seek our help now, tle day will come 
when as earlier and less devastated alcoholics seek 
treatment, we will seriously consider teaching 
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healthier drinking habits rather than insisting on 
abstinence. 

The idea that the “first drink” triggers a bio- 
chemical reaction causing craving in the “true’”’ 
alcoholic is another cherished belief which has 
been used to explain loss of control. The admini- 
stration of alcohol to alcoholics in an experimental 
laboratory by Mendelson revealed no extraordi- 
nary craving until later when large amounts of 
alcohol given produced the threat of a drug with- 
drawal syndrome.‘ Another study in which alcohol 
was administered intermittently in a fruit juice 
without the awareness of the alcoholic subject led 
to no report of increased craving on those days 
when the alcohol was in the juice.* 

Another assumption which is incompatible with 
the habit conceptualization of the alcoholic prob- 
lem is that there is such a thing as a “‘true”’ alco- 
holic who can be differentiated from other “heavy” 
and problem drinkers. The concept of alcoholism 
as a learned habit breaks down the discontinuity 
between moderate social drinking, heavy drinking, 
and alcoholism. The apparent discontinuity is an 
artifact which exists because of the stigma at- 
tached to being an alcoholic and because of the 
reluctance of the heavy drinker to stop drinking. 
The consequent attempt to hide a growing problem 
and collusion in this attempt by family and friends 
creates a kind of silent period at the end of which 
is a disruption of adaptation that makes further 
denial impossible. 

The recommendations of the Cooperative Com- 
mission on the Study of Alcoholism* are entirely 
compatible with the understanding of alcoholism 
as a learned habit. In fact, their recommendations 
make no sense at all if one assumes that a pre- 
disposing X factor exists in the potential alcoholic. 
They suggest that, because of the enormous size of 
the alcoholic problem, attempts at preventive 
measures offer the only realistic hope of control. 
Their advice is that these preventive efforts be in 
the direction of the integration of healthy drink- 
ing habits into family life. 

The Public Health Service publication referred 
to above likewise makes recommendations which 
are compatible only with a view of alcoholism as 
an acquired condition. They suggest the early de- 
velopment of healthy attitudes toward drinking 
within a strong family environment. An emphasis 


7 Jack H. Mendelson, M.D., Special Editor, “‘Experimentally In- 
duced Chronic Intoxication and Withdrawal in Alcoholies,’’ Quarterly 
Journal of Studies on Alcohol, Supplement No. 2, May 1964. 

* Julius Merry, ““The ‘Loss of Control’ Myth,”’ Lancet, June 4, 1966. 

® Thomas F. A. Plaut, Alcohol Problems: A Report to the Nation. 
New York; Oxford University Press, 1967. 
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on educating young people to drink safely and 
moderately and to learn to handle alcohol and to 
eschew intoxication are the logical outgrowths 
of a concept about the nature of alcoholism sug- 
gested in this paper. 


Cultural Drinking Habits 


Sociological studies of the drinking habits of the 
Italians, Jews, and Chinese support the idea that 
the abuse of alcohol may be best controlled by the 
development of moderate drinking habits and sup- 
port by implication the concept of alcoholism as 
a bad habit. Among the Italians, Jews, and 
Chinese there are many users of alcohol, but few 
alcoholics. For one thing, drunkenness is a con- 
dition to be avoided in these three cultural groups; 
but more important for our thesis is that the use 
of alcohol is linked with specific social and relig- 
ious occasions. Drinking is done only with meals, 
or cnly with certain rituals, or only on occasions 
of family gatherings. The occasions for drinking 
are fairly clearly defined and use of alcohol out- 
side these occasions is either not encouraged or 
clearly deviant. 

On the other hand, drinking among the Irish, 
the French, and among many Americans is more 
wide open in the sense that there are few occa- 
sions considered inappropriate for drinking. Even 
drinking in some work situations is known to 
occur and apparently is common practice among 
manual laborers in France. Drinking before driv- 
ing an automobile is everywhere inveighed against 
but it is frequently done in the United States and 
the laws prohibiting it are inconsistently enforced. 
One hears one argument against stringent laws 
in this area to the effect that even respectable 
citizens returning home from a party could get 
arrested. 

The effect of the ambivalent attitude about alco- 
hol that exists in the United States is not clear. 
The fact that drinking alcohol is a more or less 
wicked and daring thing to do may prevent many 
from drinking, but it is also precisely the reason 
others drink with abardon. The pressures to use 
alcohol in the United States are considerable; it is 
the smart, the “in” thing to do. In addition to 
smoking 100 millimeter cigarettes, drinking 
liquor, of course, is the other chief activity of the 
“night people.” A count of alcoholic beverage ad- 
vertisements in two recent issues of magazines 
popular among sophisticated people revealed 20 
such ads in one and 33 in another. 
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One aspect or another of drinking is an ex- 
tremely frequent topic of conversation among 
those who drink. The prohibition forces in this 
country have been calling our attention for years 
to the many overt and covert pressures to drink. 
Rare is the movie or television show which does 
not depict the offering or taking of an alcoholic 
drink as the expected common, everyday practice. 
Probably most of this Nation’s prominent citizens 
use alcohol, a fact which is not concealed in the 
news stories in which they appear. The forces 
concerned with the health hazards of smoking 
are getting increasingly sensitive to similar kinds 
of pressures to smoke as found in cigarette ad- 
vertising, movies, and the like. 

The occasions for drinking in our society are 
countless. The uses of alcohol as a solace, stimu- 
lant, tranquilizer, socializer, appetizer, soporific, 
and reward make alcohol too important to us as 
a society to give it up. It will not help us solve the 
problems it creates by denying that its many uses 
are related to trouble it causes. This is what we 
do when we point out a group who we say are 
fatally flawed to be alcoholics and thereby imply 
the rest need not beware. 

Establishing drinking customs with more defi- 
nite boundaries is important, not only for pro- 
moting healthier drinking habits thus forwarding 
the aim of prevention but also is important to how 


early one can define himself as deviant so as to 
seek earlier treatment. 


Summary 


It is not our intention, as may be implied by the 
title of this paper, to state that alcoholism is only 
a habit, not a disease. A disease, after all, may be 
any disability which the public and medical pro- 
fession agree to call a disease. Nevertheless the 
word “disease” can have certain specific meanings 
as already pointed out which severely narrow our 
perspective. The word “disease” often connotes a 
single entity with a specific etiology. It also con- 
notes a condition which should be the primary 
responsibility of the medical profession. Neither 
of these is necessarily true with regard to alco- 
holism. Years of excess drinking may produce a 
condition most anyone will agree is a disease but 
this tells us nothing about the original reasons 
for the drinking. 

The slogan, ‘“‘Alcoholism Is a Disease,” has been 
used most vociferously by those mainly concerned 
with achieving respectability for alcoholism. Our 
gratitude for this achievement should not cause us 
to shy away from certain obvious facts about the 
basic nature of problem drinking which is closely 
related to mankind’s common tendency to become 
habituated to a great variety of drugs. 


WO MILLION arrests in 1965—one of every three arrests 
in America—were for the offense of public drunkenness. 
The great volume of these arrests places an extremely 
heavy load on the operations of the criminal justice system. 
It burdens police, clogs lower criminal courts, and crowds 
penal institutions throughout the United States. 
—THE PRESIDENT’S COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 
AND ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE (1967) 
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Women Alcoholics 


By JOAN CURLEE, PH.D. 
Hazelden Foundation, Center City, Minnesota, and Minneapolis VA Hospital 


HAT IMAGE does the word “alcoholic” bring 
to your mind? Perhaps your first thought 


is of the “revolving door” police court ha- 
bitue, the chronic drunkenness offender who ap- 
pears in the morning lineups with predictable 
regularity. These men, while only a small pro- 
portion of the Nation’s alcoholics, provide the 
chief source of the stereotype of alcoholism, and 
recently have been brought even more to public 
attention because of court decisions holding that 
it is unconstitutional to punish an alcoholic for 
merely being drunk, since this is a symptom of 
his illness. 

But perhaps you think, not of the derelict, but 
of the worker whose job is in danger, and who, 
perhaps, beats his wife or children on Saturday 
night. Or you think of the hard-driving salesman 
or the wealthy playboy. Whichever version of “al- 
coholic” comes to your mind, however, it is prob- 
ably a man you think of. Most articles discussing 
alcoholism deal chiefly with men. Yet we know 
that alcoholism is no respecter of sex: Women can 
fall victim to this illness, too. 


Unanswered Questions About Alcoholic Women 


What do we know about America’s alcoholic 
women? How many are there? Who are they? Do 
they have trouble with the law? How does their 
alcoholism affect their families? How can we keep 
women who drink socially from becoming alco- 
holics? Are there important differences between 
men and women alcoholics that would influence ef- 
fective treatment? To all these questions,and many 
others, the only answer can be, “We don’t know.” 
Students of the subject have ideas, guesses, and 
theories, but real facts are difficult to find. 

No one is very sure how many American women 
are alcoholics. Figures on the incidence of alco- 
holism are difficult to arrive at, at best, but dis- 
agreement is especially great about the number of 


1 David J. Pittman and Charles Snyder, editors, Society, Culture and 
Drinking Patterns. New York: Wiley, 1962. See also Edith Lisansky, 
“The Woman Alcoholic,” The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, January 1958. 

2 Betty Friedan, Feminine Mystique. New York: Norton, 1963. 

* For a summary of the literature on women alcoholics, see the 
author's “‘Aleoholic Women: Some Considerations for Further Research,” 
Bulletin of the Menninger Cl'nic, 31:154-163, May 1967. 

4 Joseph Hirsh, “‘Women and Alcoholism,”’ in Problems in Addiction, 
W. C. Bier, editor. New York: Fordham University Press, 1962. 


female alcoholics. The ratio most often cited is 
that of one woman alcoholic to every five or six 
male alcoholics.. Yet Dr. Marvin Block com- 
mented recently that his experience led him to 
believe that the ratio would approach one to one. 
It seems clear that more alcoholism among women 
is being brought to the public awareness, and that 
there are more women who are known to be alco- 
holics than in previous years. Some authors, such 
as Betty Friedan,” have seen this as an evidence 
of women’s role confusion, and have described a 
great increase in the number of women alcoholics. 
Others have viewed the apparent increase as an 
encouraging sign: They see it as an indication 
that the stigma for women alcoholics is diminish- 
ing to the point that more and more women are 
able to seek treatment for this illness, and, there- 
fore, more alcoholism among women is being diag- 
nosed. 

Whatever the number of women alcoholics, 
there is a real paucity of information concerning 
the characteristics of this problem as it affects 
women. Studies on alcoholism tend either to ig- 
nore women entirely or simply to assume that al- 
coholism is the same, regardless of the sex of the 
sufferer. This lack of information constitutes a 
serious blind spot in the field of alcohol studies.* 


The Stereotype 


Despite the fact that authorities have given 
little attention to possible sex differences in alco- 
holism, the general public seems to have a fully 
formed impression of alcoholic women. They often 
are viewed as more degraded than their male coun- 
terparts. As Hirsh* pointed out, woman “repre- 
sents important social and moral symbols that are 
the bedrock of society. And when angels fall, they 
fall disturbingly far. We would rather have them 
in their place, which is another way of saying that 
they define and make our own place possible and 
even more comfortable.” 

Because the role of woman has been equated 
with the stabilizing functions of wife and mother, 
the drunken woman has seemed to be a special 
threat; no one likes to believe that the hand that 
rocks the cradle might be a shaky one. Even 
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among alcoholic women themselves, it is not un- 
usual to hear the statement, “there’s nothing so 
disgusting as a drunk woman.” According to the 
stereotype, a woman who has deserted her femi- 
nine role sufficiently to be an alcoholic has de- 
serted respectability in all areas, especially the 
sexual ones. Students of the problem realize that 
this stereotype is as false as most others, yet it 
persists. 

And there is reason to believe that alcoholism 
in women is different, and these differences must 
be taken into consideration by anyone trying to 
help women alcoholics. The purpose of this article, 
therefore, is to survey some of the distinctive 
characteristics of the etiology and progression of 
alcoholism in women, which have been described 
in the literature, and to indicate some of the ser- 
ious gaps in this literature. 


The Illness: Psychological and Social 


Some authors have contended that female alco- 
holics demonstrate a higher incidence of serious 
psychopathology than do their male counterparts.° 
It is difficult to separate the serious psychological 
damage done by a woman alcoholic’s drinking 
from the prealcoholic predisposing factors, but 
the argument is advanced that the social taboo on 
excessive drinking among women is so strong that 
only really overwhelming pathology would require 
this expression. The belief that women alcoholics 
are psychologically sicker than the men revolves 
around their utilization of an instrumentality that 
is much more strongly tabooed for them than for 
men. It should also be noted that women do not 
appear to need alcohol for the same releases which 
men seek in it. For example, Lolli® stresses the use 
of alcohol as a way of escaping from the taboo on 
tenderness, a taboo which operates far less power- 
fully for women than for men. It also has been 
contended that alcoholism reflects a man’s de- 
pendency needs; society provides many other, 
more acceptable, outlets for a woman’s need to be 
dependent and, indeed, identifies this as an ap- 
propriate part of her role. ~ 

5 Edith Lisansky, ‘“Aleoholism in Women: Social and Psychological 
Concomitants,” Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 18:588-623, 1957. 
See also Benjamin Karpman, The Alcoholic Woman. Washington: Lin- 
acre Press, 1948; and C. C. Hewitt, “A Personality Study of Alcohol 
Addiction,’”’ Quarterly Journal of Studies on Alcohol, 4:368-386, 1943-44. 

© Giorgio Lolli, Social Drinking. Cleveland: World Press, 1960. 

7 Mary Jane Sherfey, ‘“‘Psychopathology and Character Structure in 
Chronic Alcoholism,” in Etiology of Chronic Alcoholism, Oskar Diethelm, 
editor. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1955. 

8 B. A. Kinsey, The Female Alcoholic: A Social Psychological Study. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1966. 

® Albert Ullman, To know the Difference. New York: St. Martin’s 
Press, 1960. 


10 Sherfey, op. cit. 
1: Lisansky, ‘‘Aleoholism in Women,” loc. cit., and Lolli, op. cit. 


An important factor in the etiology of alco- 
holism in women is said to be role confusion. 
Sherfey,’ for example, says that “the major dis- 
orders in sexuality resulting from vicissitudes in 
the complex feminine development in our culture 
so color the personality that the clinical picture in 
the women appears quite different from that of the 
men.” She refers to one group of women alcoholic 
patients as having strong masculine identifica- 
tions. 

Kinsey,* in a social-psychological study of alco- 
holic women, noted that his subjects had had few 
opportunities “to obtain a clear, specific image of 
herself as a female or of the female role.” This 
might well be considered in the light of Ullman’s® 
emphasis upon attitudes toward early drinking 
experience. Girls are under less pressure than 
boys to drink, during their high school and college 
years. But if they do drink, they are to some ex- 
tent assuming the young man’s role. The goal of 
“drinking like a man” means something far dif- 
ferent to girls than to boys. While boys may feel 
that drinking is an essential way to prove their 
adulthood, girls may well feel that it is a way not 
only of showing that they are adults, but also that 
they can do anything men can do. This process of 
assuming a masculine rqle in an area of activity 
which is often subject to social disapproval, 
creates for the woman who drinks a great deal of 
the ambivalence which Ullman considers to be an 
important factor in alcoholism. 

It has also been said that alcoholism is more 
individualized, more directly related to specific life 
situations, in women than in men. The onset of 
uncontrolled drinking is more often associated 
with some serious loss or disappointment. It has 
also been noted that more alcoholic women than 
men report alcoholism in their parents or sib- 
lings.!° The relationship of alcoholism to physiologi- 
cal functions—menstrual difficulties, childbearing, . 
menopause, etc.—has been noted.!! It is uncertain, 
however, whether this is a direct causal connec- 
tion or whether the same factors which make it 
difficult for a woman to accept her distinctive 
physiological functions might also make it difficult 
for her to accept her femininity in general, and 
thus predispose her to alcoholism. 

- Once excessive drinking begins to be a problem 
for a woman, the course of the illness tends to be 
severe and rapid; symptoms tend to be telescoped. 
For the married woman, a vicious circle is 
created: The home is the biosocial core for the 
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woman far more than for the man; her drinking 
is likely to cause difficulties at this vital core from 
the very beginning, thus undermining the basis of 
her identification and sense of value. The drink- 
ing, therefore, is doubly destructive. It not only 
is destructive of the self-image in the same way 
as for men, but it also destroys the more funda- 
mental source of a woman’s self-esteem. The 
woman’s position, moulded as it is to the wife- 
mother role, stresses interpersonal relationships 
much more intensely than the husband-father role 
does. When alcoholism begins to break down these 
relationships, the source of the woman’s prestige 
and status crumbles. This loss of prestige and 
status may, in turn, lead to still more excessive 
drinking, which destroys the very bedrock upon 
which the status rests. This chain-reaction per- 
haps explains the seriousness of alcoholism in 
women, both to themselves and to those around 
them. 

For the single woman, the problem is somewhat 
different. Society has always directed a certain 
amount of derision toward the spinster, and there 
is a subgroup of unmarried, middle-aged women 
among the alcoholic population. While their alco- 
holism may be partly a reaction against this un- 
favorable social attitude, the question arises 
whether these women are alcoholics because they 
are unmarried or whether they are unmarried 
because of their alcoholism and related emotional 
difficulties. Not only middle-aged spinsters, how- 
ever, but all single women, whether never mar- 
ried, divorced, or widowed, have some special 
difficulties that could well complicate recovery 
from alcoholism. American society has no clearly 
defined role for the unattached woman. She does 
not fit into any of the established social constella- 
tions. This may make it very difficult for a single 
woman to find the social acceptance and, conse- 
quently, the self-acceptance that is necessary for 
recovery. 

For the woman who is seriously pursuing a 
career, whether she is married or unmarried, 


there are many problems which could contribute 


to excessive drinking and, perhaps, to alcoholism. 
Women who are, in a sense, competing with men 
on their own terms may find a special pressure to 
prove that they can “drink like a man.” Or it may 
be that a role confusion was involved in their 
basic decision to seek a career, and that this is 


12 Lolli, op. cit. 

13 Howard P. Wood and Edward L. Duffy, “‘Psychological Factors in 
Alcoholic Women,”’ American Journal of Psychiatry, 123:341-345, Sep- 
tember 1966. 

14 Hirsh, op. cit. 
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merely reflected in their acceptance of male drink- 
ing patterns and the consequent acceptance of the 
risk of alcoholism. 

Closely related to the problem of role confusion 
is the entire question of the psychosexual diffi- 
culties of women alcoholics. The popular stereo- 
type identifies alcoholic women with promiscuity, 
but careful studies do not support this idea. Fri- 
gidity is a frequent problem, however. Lolli,!? for 
example, wrote that heavy drinking by women 
favors “the substitution of aloof, loveless tolera- 
tion of sexual experiences for active participation 
in them.” When promiscuity occurs, he says, it 
may be a matter of reaching out for companion- 
ship and tenderness, with alcohol used as an an- 
esthetic to enable her to overcome her moral or 
religious scruples. This, Lolli insists, is not a result 
of the alcoholism per se. Wood and Duffy! found 
no evidence of promiscuity in the 69 women who 
were the subjects of their study. And although it 
has been pointed out that women alcoholics often 
have difficulty accepting their feminine role, this 
cannot justify assigning homosexual tendencies a 
basic causative role for alcoholism in women any 
more than for alcoholism in men. Neither homo-: 
sexuality nor promiscuity is particularly charac- 
teristic of women alcoholics, despite popular 
misconceptions. 

Indeed, the most typical woman alcoholic, if 
there can be a “‘typical’” one, is the “respectable” 
woman, who drinks at home and does not get into 
trouble. These women, who manifest a relatively 
good degree of social integration, are probably 
the major proportion of women alcoholics. They 
are far removed from the stereotype. Wood 
and Duffy reported that the marriages of their 
patients, while unsatisfying emotionally, were 
long-lasting and free from infidelity. 

Yet the stereotype persists, and creates serious 
problems for the woman alcoholic. The stigma she 
bears is greater than that of male alcoholics; she 
is regarded as an especially degraded creature. 
And since she is, after all, part of her society, she 
is likely to share society’s opinion of herself. She 
is likely, therefore, to suffer even more self- 
loathing and self-contempt than the alcoholic man 
does. It may be that this severe ego-devaluation is 
one factor that makes it more difficult for women 
alcoholics to recover than it is for men. It may 
help explain why more women alcoholics than men 
make suicidal attempts, and more of them are suc- 
cessful in those attempts." 
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Problems of Treatment 


This greater stigma makes it difficult for the 
alcoholic woman to accept her illness and seek 
treatment. Her family often will shield her and 
“protect” her from treatment. At the same time, 
the homemaker’s role provides almost unlimited 
opportunities for secluded drinking, which is rel- 
atively easy to conceal, and does not provide the 


“brakes” which might force a man to control his ~ 


drinking in order to hold his job. On the other 
hand, the same work responsibilities in a career 
woman may only intensify her ambivalence and 
role uncertainty, and increase the pressures to es- 
cape the quandry via a bottle. Any efforts to treat 
women alcoholics is complicated by the fact that 
the social consequences of the drinking problem, 
such as family breakup, job dismissal, and general 
social disapproval, are greater for the woman al- 
coholic. 

One of the major problems in treating any alco- 
holic is his meager self-esteem. “If a negative 
self-image ... is ascendant, it detracts, debilitates, 
tears down the ego structure, and involves the self 
in ultimately punishing, life-sapping situations.”’!® 
Since this self-image is largely a social product, 
and since society judges alcoholic women so 
harshly, the social attitude itself creates a major 
barrier to successful treatment. Any effort to 
counsel women alcoholics must include a realiza- 
tion of the low self-esteem they are likely to have, 
and the extent to which that attitude interferes 
with treatment and recovery. Only as a woman 
can begin to see herself as worth helping can she 
begin to accept help. 

Once an alcoholic woman decides to seek help, 
she meets another problem. Most treatment facili- 
ties and approaches are modeled to meet the needs 
of men, and very little has been done to adapt 
them to the needs of women. It is impossible to 
determine whether this is a result of an assump- 
tion that whatever will work for men will work 
for women, or whether it is simply a sign that 
society has been unwilling fully to accept the prob- 
lem of alcoholism among women. 

Some of the characteristics of women keep them 
from utilizing fully the treatment methods which 
are primarily designed for men. Much emphasis, 
for example, has been placed on the use of groups 


15 Z. A. Piotrowski, et al., “The Alcoholic Looks at Himself,” in 
Problems of Addiction and Habituation, Paul Hoch and Joseph Zubin, 
editors. New York: Grune and Stratton, 1958. 

16 Joseph Mayer and Monroe Green, “Group Therapy of Alcoholic 
Women Ex-prisoners,”” Quarterly Journal of Studics on Alcohol, 28:493- 
504, September 1967. 


in the treatment of alcoholism. Both in Alcoholics 
Anonymous and in other efforts, great attention 
is given to identifying with groups, establishing 
strong group ties and loyalties, and strengthening 
the ego through a sense of belonging and accept- 
ance. But women alcoholics seem to find it difficult 
to become part of a group, except on a very super- 
ficial level. In AA, for example, women rarely 
seem to find the meaningful comradship and 
warmth which helps the men so much. They some- 
times are able to relate well to a relatively few 
people within the group, but the real feeling of 
membership and group participation often seems 
to be missing. This may be partly attributable to 
the attitudes of the men in the group. They, too, 
are not completely immune to society’s harsh 
judgment of the female alcoholic. But this is not 
the whole explanation. There seems to be a fnean- 
ing to group membership for men that simply does 
not carry over for the women. Admittedly, these 
impressions of women’s reactions to group mem- 
bership are based largely on subjective observa- 
tions—the comments of a relatively small group 
of women. But the implications are important 
enough to demand a great deal more careful in- 
vestigation. 

This lack of group feeling was found to be an 
important factor limiting the effectiveness of a 
program of group therapy for female ex-prisoners 
in Massachusetts.'® In this group, it was found 
that the group members related individually with 
the leader, not with one another, and the group 
showed little ability to deal with real feelings. 
Rather than group cohesion, there were intense 
feelings for the leader and rivalry for him. The 
authors of this study stress the extreme volatility, 
narcissism, intense phobic behavior, deep depres- 
sive feelings, and diffuse psychotic thinking, in 
these released offenders, especially when drinking. 
This study is important for two reasons: It points 
out an important difficulty in applying to women 
a type of treatment that has been quite effective 
with men; and it is one of the few studies directed 
specifically at the relationship between alcoholism 
and lawbreaking among women. Certainly some 
women in corrective institutions are alcoholics. Is 
there some sort of causal relationship? Did their 
alcoholism cause them to commit antisocial acts, or 
vice versa? Or was there some sort of common 
causation? Can treatment for alcoholism reduce 
recidivism? These questions deserve much more 
thorough investigation than they have received. 
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The Alcoholic Woman and Her Family 


A major factor in the recovery of both men and 
women alcoholics is the attitude of those closely 
associated with them, especially the spouse. Here, 
again, the problems of women alcoholics have re- 
ceived little. attention. Many articles have been 
written about the role of the wife of an alcoholic 
and how she can contribute to the husband’s re- 
covery, but little has been written about the hus- 
band of an alcoholic. It would be completely 
unrealistic merely to assert that whatever has 
been written about the wives could also be applied 
to the husbands; the situation is quite different 
when it is the wife who is the alcoholic. For ex- 
ample, the usual picture is that the husband of an 
alcoholic will shield her and deny her illness until 
he can no longer tolerate it, then will leave her. 

The wife of an alcoholic, on the other hand, is 
more likely to stand by her husband and devote 
every effort to helping him recover, at least inso- 
far as her own understanding enables her to be 
helpful. The reason for this difference is partially 
economic; the husband is likely to be filling the 
role of the wage earner, at least to some extent, 
and the wife is at least partially dependent on 
him, especially if there are children. Even more 
important, the wife is expected to adjust to the 
husband’s needs and problems and maintain a 
home; failure to maintain the home is a mark of 
failure for a woman, both psychologically and 
socially. Certainly these differences in the roles of 
the spouses of alcoholics must be taken into con- 
sideration in efforts to counsel] the alcoholic wo- 
man and her husband. 


Another aspect of the problem which has re- 
ceived little systematic investigation is the effect 
of an alcoholic mother upon her children. How 
does a child react to an alcoholic mother? Do these 
children show a high incidence of emotional trou- 
bles, juvenile offenses, or other problems? Do 
children respond differently to an alcoholic mother 
than they do to an alcoholic father? What is the 
effect, upon both mother and children, if the chil- 
dren are removed from the home because of her 
alcoholism? The mother’s relations to her children 
are important for her, as well as for them, and the 
woman alcoholic’s feelings about her children are 
an important factor in her feelings about herself. 
If she has been unable to care for her children, for 
example, or if her children have had problems for 
which she may be to blame, her guilt and self- 
contempt may be intensified. 


Conclusion 


From this brief survey, it is obvious that the 
problem of alcoholism in women has received far 
less attention than it needs. There seems to be 
little actually known about how alcoholism in 
women is different from alcoholism in men, yet 
there are many indications that these differences 
are significant for treatment needs. The problems 
of alcoholic women will be solved only when the 
stereotypes are replaced by factual studies, and 
the prejudices by informed attitudes. Increased 
knowledge and improved attitudes will mean re- 
covery for many of these suffering women. 


RECOM). NDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT’S CRIME COMMISSION 


Drunkenness should not in itself be a criminal offense. Disorderly and 
other criminal conduct accompanied by drunkenness should remain punish- 
able as separate crimes. The implementation of this recommendation re- 
quires the development of adequate civil detoxification procedures. 


Communities should establish detoxification units as part of comprehen- 
sive treatment programs. 


Communities should coordinate and extend aftercare resources, including 


supportive residential housing. 


Research by private and governmental agencies into alcoholism, the 
problems of alcoholics, and methods of treatment, should be expanded 


(1967). 
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tion home of Frank Threatt, owner of the 
Congaree Iron and Steel Company located 19 
miles from the Federal Courthouse in Columbia, 
South Carolina. 

“Mr. Threatt, this is the Scoutmaster for Boy 
Scout Troop 38 in Norwalk, Connecticut. My 
boys have just voted you Man of the Year! We 
thought we could make the presentation through 
a Scout troop in Columbia unless you can come to 
Norwalk.” 

“Sir, if those boys think enough of me to give 
me such an outstanding award, I’ll make plans to 
fly to Norwalk for the presentation.” 

The Norwalk Scouts had read the article in the 
December 15, 1967, issue of Life entitled “A Deep 
South Boss Who Hires Ex-Cons.” They were im- 
pressed. 

While traveling through the South, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman, accompanied by 
some one hundred reporters and writers repre- 
senting the press and magazines, visited the 
Congaree Iron and Steel Company, manufacturers 
of steel joists, in a rural area of Richland County, 
South Carolina. Secretary Freeman’s concern was 
the exodus of rural farm workers to the congested 
urban centers. He recognized that the solution 
may be found in the developing of industrial 
plants in rural areas, and he saw an outstanding 
example of this development in South Carolina. 

The reporters were also impressed. As they 
asked questions, it was soon apparent that Mr. 
Threatt employed many workers who had crimi- 
nal records. A poll conducted by the foremen 
after the reporters left disclosed that 40 percent 
of the employees had criminal records. Until then, 
Mr. Threatt had not been conscious of how liberal 
or unusual his hiring policy had been. He never 
asked questions about the criminal background of 
an applicant and his employment application form 
does not contain the usual question, “Have you 
ever been arrested?” 

Following the appearance of the Life article, 
several of his foremen approached Mr. Threatt 
and volunteered, possibly with newly acquired 
pride and confidence, that they had criminal rec- 
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Man of the Year 


By WILLIAM C. NAU 
Chief Probation Officer, United States District Court, Columbia, S. C. 


ords. They admitted that prior to their becoming 
aware of the climate of tolerance and understand- 
ing, they had been afraid to disclose their court 
records. 


How Did It All Start? 


What is that climate of tolerance and under- 
standing and how did it happen? It may have 
begun on the beachhead of Saipan during World 
War II when Captain Threatt was assigned to 
take over a battalion of “eight-ball”’ soldiers who 
presented disciplinary problems and who did some 
of their army fighting with each other. Under his 
command the men shaped up and became one of 
the best outfits on the island. Individual soldiers 
were decorated with medals and the battalion 
received a presidential unit citation. 

Undoubtedly this experience proved to Captain 
Threatt that with proper leadership and under- 
standing men with unstable backgrounds will 
respond and become productive soldiers or 
employees. Referrals to Congaree come largely 
from county prison camp superintendents and 
guards. When faced with the requirement of a 
job for an approved parole plan, the prisoners 
enlist the support and sympathy of the camp em- 
ployees and contact is made with Frank Threatt. 
Usually, the guard discloses the offense for which 
the prisoner is serving time, followed immediately 
by Mr. Threatt’s question as to what kind of a 
record the prisoner is making at the camp. If the 
answer is favorable, the job is offered. Frank 
Threatt has written many letters to the South 
Carolina Probation and Parole Board, putting his 
bona fide offer of employment in writing. Business 
has been so brisk with the Board that parolees, 
who before were required to report in person to 
the South Carolina Probation and Parole Office in 
Columbia, are now visited by the state probation 
and parole officer monthly at the plant where he 
interviews his parolees and collects their reports. 
In this way they do not lose any time from their 
jobs. It is Mr. Threatt’s experience that those who 
commit crimes of passion make the best workers. 
Those who have records for stealing or committing 
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other crimes involving moral turpitude are more 
unstable and less dependable. 

The atmosphere at Congaree is that of a closely 
knit family with Frank Threatt as the head of the 
household. Mrs. Threatt, the owner’s wife, who 
is a trained nurse, works in the payroll depart- 
ment. She not only counsels with the employees 
about their financial problems but also arranges for 
payment of support money to probation officers, 
clerks of court, or directly to wives. Occasionally, 
a rural employee, unaccustomed to earning enough 
to make an income tax return, fails to file, and the 
Internal Revenue agent makes arrangements with 
Mrs. Threatt for a modest allotment of wages, 
allowing the delinquent taxpayer enough income 
to meet his living expenses. Although all of these 
financial activities provide many administrative 
headaches, the Threatts seem to have inexhaust- 
ible patience and understanding. What about 
borrowing on next week’s pay check? The answer 
to that is a $100,000 credit union operated by the 
employees themselves, who seem to have a much 
keener insight into the paying and spending 
habits of each other than the Threatts could ever 
develop. 


Attitude Toward a Criminal Background 


How sincere is Frank Threatt in his willingness 
to employ anyone with a criminal record? Follow- 
ing the publication of the Life article he received 
many letters from inmates of prisons in other 
states. Typical was the letter from a prisoner at 
Oklahoma State Penitentiary, a 40-year-old in- 
mate who had served 19 years. He wrote, “Having 
read of and about the fine work you are doing, I 
have been encouraged to write you.” Mr. Threatt 
responded with an offer of employment and a re- 
quest that he furnish him the name of his parole 
officer in Oklahoma so that Mr. Threatt could 
make contact with the South Carolina Probation 
and Parole Board to work out an Interstate Com- 
pact supervision plan. 

A former inmate of a Tennessee prison, who 
had served a sentence for involuntary man- 
slaughter and was released without supervision, 
wrote Mr. Threatt that he wanted to get away 
from his home community because he was having 
trouble finding a job. “They hold it against a 
person so much here for being an ex-convict. 
When I read about you I knew you would under- 
stand.” 

Frank Threatt acknowledges every letter and 
offers employment. Although he has received some 


400 letters from prisoners in other states, to date 
not one has made the trip to Congaree, South 
Carolina, to accept the offer of employment. 


When They Fail 


What about the failures? Mr. and Mrs. Threatt 
don’t care to discuss the failures. They are not 
discouraged by them. Their policy does not 
change. Anyone who expresses a desire to work is 
given the oportunity. He is not questioned about 
his offense or his record but accepted as any other 
employee, and there is no discrimination in the 
promotional policy. Knowing that his business is 
booming and that he is planning to expand his 
production facilities, Mr. Threatt got right down 
to the business at hand and in a very direct 
manner said, “If you or your other federal pro- 
bation officers have anyone under supervision or 
in a federal institution who is a high school 
graduate, has some mechanical aptitude and 
leadership ability, I should like to train him for 
a supervisory position in my plant. I don’t care 
anything about his criminal record.” 

Mr. Threatt was informed that several federal 
probationers and parolees work in his plant. Most 
of them obtained their jobs by applying directly 
to the personnel office at Congaree Iron and Steel. 
Federa! probation officers in Columbia have re- 
ferred their probationers and parolees to Congaree 
Iron and Steel, aware of the job opportunities for 
those residing in that area. The officers carefully 
screen their caseloads to determine the availability 
of probationers or parolees with supervisory 
potential. 

As an afterthought Frank Threatt added, “By 
the way, I forgot to tell you that we have one 
white collar employee in one of our higher paid 
positions who has a criminal record.” 


“Proud of a Man With Guts” 


What kind of response has Frank Threatt re- 
ceived? Letters have poured in from all over the 
world. Even if he had a paid press agent he 
couldn’t have had better public relations. The 
Huntley-Brinkley NBC News report showed 
Secretary Freeman on his tour of Congaree. The 
Life article covered six pages, and Reader’s Digest 
plans extensive coverage in a forthcoming issue. 
The letters from ministers are of the ‘‘God bless 
you” variety. A seminary professor wrote, “What 
the article describes of your business has so much 
of the ring of Jesus Christ about it that I’ve 
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wondered a bit whether you would be open to an 
invitation to come to the Seminary and give us a 
lecture on business ethics.” 

Another citizen of South Carolina was so filled 
with pride in Mr. Threatt’s policy of helping the 
underdog that he felt compelled to write him a 
letter of appreciation. Recognizing that articles 
about the “Deep South” and his native State of 
South Carolina do not usually give the section a 
favorable national image, he wrote Mr. Threatt, 
“When I read that Life magazine article I was 
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proud. I was proud of a man with ‘guts,’ who made 
a business while still helping those who needed it 
most; who, rather than bleeding the ‘cheap labor,’ 
gave them opportunity; who proved that the 
underdog, with a chance, is productive.” 

Included in the volume of letters he receives 
are requests for advice, money, jobs, and invita- 
tions from churches and colleges to accept speak- 
ing engagements. But the one he will cherish the 
longest is the “Man of the Year” presentation 
from a Boy Scout Troop in Norwalk, Connecticut. 


Prison Homosexuality 


By JOHN H. GAGNON AND WILLIAM SIMON, PH.D. 
Senior Research Sociologists, Institute for Sex Research, Indiana University 


HE LAST HALF CENTURY has seen marked, if 
[[oneven, progress in most areas of prison 

management and perhaps even more marked 
progress in the creation of a new ideology of 
prison management. However, despite evidence of 
progress, there still remains a major area of be- 
havior with which prison systems have been 
unable to cope. This is the problem of sexual ad- 
justment that occurs in all institutions where one 
sex is deprived of social or sexual access to the 
other. It is in the area of sexuality that the prison 
is perhaps more limited than it is in other areas of 
activity, partially because of its very single-sex 
nature and partially because the society rarely 
provides clear guidelines for sexual behavior even 
outside the penal institution. 

In the midst of the confusion about sexual 
standards and sexual behavior, the prison exists 
as the major single-sex institution in the society 
that has (unlike the mental hospital and other 
closed institutions) within its walls a population 
that is physically and, for the most part, psycho- 
logically, intact and is, at the same time, sexually 
experienced. The prison administrator is faced 
with a fundamental dilemma: He is aware of the 
sexual needs of the population that he is charged 
with holding and retraining, but he is also aware 
that he is not going to get much support or even 
a sympathetic hearing from the larger society if 


* This article is based on an investigation supported in part by U.S. 
Public Health Service grant MH-07742. 


he focuses upon the problem of the sexual adjust- 
ment of his population. 


Some Major Considerations 


There are two major areas that require clarifi- 
cation before one can proceed to discuss the actual 
patterns of sexual adjustment among prison popu- 
lations. The first is an unfortunate tendency to 
view the sexual adjustment of prisoners as arising 
exclusively from the contexts of prison life. It is 
frequently assumed that any group of people who 
were incarcerated for any period of time would 
react sexually in the same way as those who are 
presently in prison. This is a major oversimplifi- 
cation brought about primarily because of a lack 
of information about the prior sexual and non- 
sexual lives of those who are imprisoned and the 
way in which this prior experience conditions 
person’s responses not only to sexual deprivation, 
but also to a general loss of liberty. 

The second element that is important to specify 
is the range of sexual responses that are available 
to those imprisoned. With the exception of the 
small number of prisons that allow conjugal 
visits, there are only three forms of sexual be- 
havior that are generally available to a prison 
population (except for animal contact for those 
males on prison farms). These are nocturnal sex 
dreams, self-masturbation, and sexual contact 
with other inmates of the same sex. The meaning, 
amount, and the character of these adjustments 
will be strongly dependent on the meaning that 
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these same behaviors had for the inmate before 
he or she was incarcerated. Thus, the problem for 
the inmate is not merely the release of sexual 
tension, but the social and psychological meaning 
that such release has and the motives and beliefs 
that it expresses for him. The source of this set 
of values does not reside in the prison experience, 
but outside the prison in the community at large. 
Thus, the prison provides a situation to which 
prior sexual and social styles and motives must be 
adapted and shaped. 

There are two major dimensions on which most 
sexual activity is based. One is that of age, with 
the primary break occurring between adolescence 
and adulthood. The other, perhaps of greater 
significance, is the differential meaning of sex- 
uality to the two sexes. Thus, the striking differ- 
ences between the sexual orientations of men and 
women noted in the Kinsey volumes offer the best 
starting point for a discussion of sex in prison.! 
The discussion that follows focuses on the re- 
sponses of adult male and female inmates to the 
prison experience, with only passing reference to 
institutions for adolescents as they represent con- 
tinuities to the adult institutions. 


Male Responses to Imprisonment 


Male prison populations are not random selec- 
tions from the larger society and do not reflect the 
usual distributions of the population in terms of 
education, income, ethnicity, occupation, social 
class, and general life style. The men who make 
up the bulk of the imprisoned populations tend to 
be drawn from deprived sections of the society or 
from families imbedded in what we have now come 
to call the culture of poverty. As a consequence, 
the sexual experiences of these men and the mean- 
ing that sex has for them differs in significant 
ways from other portions of the population that 
are less likely to be imprisoned. 

A number of dimensions of these differences 
may be found in the work of Kinsey and his 
colleagues in which they report the substantial 


1 Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Female. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1953, pp. 642-689. 

2 Ibid., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. Philadelphia: W. B. 
Saunders Company, 1948, pp. 327-393. 

* Paul H. Gebhard, et al., Sex Offenders. New York: Harper & Row, 
1965. 

* From a preliminary analysis of the differences between the pre- 
institutional and the institutional sexual outlet of adult male prisoners 
interviewed by the Institute for Sex Research, the institutional rates are 
only one-tenth to one-fifth of noninstitutional rates. For some males 
the institutional rates are nearly zero. 

* For a discussion of the necessity of socially facilitating cues for 
sexual arousal and performance, see John H. Gagnon and William 
Simon, ‘“‘Pornography: Raging Menace or Paper Tiger,” Trans-Action 
(Vol. 4, No. 8, July-August 1967), pp. 41-48; and William Simon and 
John H. Gagnon, “Pornography: The Social Sources of Sexual Scripts,” 
a paper presented at the 17th Annual Meeting of the Society for the 
Study of Social Problems (San Francisco, August 1967). 


differences to be found in the sexual activity and 
attitudes of men who have differing amounts of 
education.” These findings are further amplified 
in the volume, Sex Offenders, where a comparison 
of imprisoned men and men of the same social ori- 
gins without delinquent histories showed that the 
men with prison histories generally have wider 
sexual experience of all kinds than do men leading 
conventional and nondelinquent lives.* These vari- 
ables suggest that at least the modal male prison 
population enters institutions with differing com- 
mitments to sexuality than would a middle-class or 
working-class population. We can therefore sug- 
gest that the response of these latter groups to 
institutionalization will differ as well. 

Prior sexual adjustment a factor.—Drawing 
on what we know about the dimensions of the 
prior sexual adjustments of men who go to prison, 
our first major sense of the experience is actually 
how little sexual activity of any sort occurs within 
the prison.* Thus, even after the shock of impri- 
sonment has worn off (and often for the recidivist 
this occurs quickly), there is no sudden burst of 
sexual activity of any type. Confirming these im- 
pressions is the low order of complaint one hears 
about sexual deprivation, even when prisoners are 
presenting a list of grievances after a riot or out- 
break of some sort. Part of this is surely due to 
the closeness of custody in the institution and the 
fact that men move and live in close proximity, 
and, except for certain moments of the day, there 
is very little privacy—not so much from the 
custodial staff as from the inmates. 

However, another cause of this reduction is 
that sexual activity is potentiated by or channeled 
through an existing set of social frameworks that 
do not exist in prison. The man in prison finds 
himself without the appropriate stimuli which 
suggest opportunities for sexual activity or situ- 
ations that are appropriate for such activity. 
Without the existence of these social cues, the 
biological imperative of sexual arousal is never 
even elicited.” The absence of females, the sheer 
sensory monotony of the prison environment, the 
absence of those social situations that call for 
sexual responses (being out on the town, going 
drinking, etc.) serve as effective inhibitors of 
sexual responsiveness. The most successful aph- 
rodisiacs seem to be an absence of anxiety, the 
presence of available sexual cues, an adequate 
diet, and plenty of rest. Of these, only the latter 
two are commonly in the prison environment and 
in some cases only the last is. 
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The other source of sexual cues is fantasy, 
those remembered or desired sexual experiences 
that commonly serve as the basis for mastur- 
bation. However, as a result of the social origins 
of the bulk of the prison population, there is a 
major taboo against masturbation and a paucity 
of complex fantasies that would sustain a commit- 
ment to sexual experience.® Thus, unlike the 
middle-class male who learns and rehearses sexual 
styles in the context of masturbation, the usual 
prisoner is drawn from a population in which 
sexual experience is concrete and not symbolic; in 
which there is a taboo on masturbation; and, 
finally, in which much of heterosexual experience 
is structured around the need to have sexual en- 
counters that validate his masculinity among 
other men. In this environment it might be said 
that men have sex in order to be able to talk about 
it. 

The Kinsey evidence is that even among lower- 
class men who do masturbate there is often no 
conscious fantasy accompanying the behavior, and 
it serves primarily as a mechanical release of felt 
physical tension. This is quite unlike the middle- 
class situation in which masturbation occurs 
at relatively high rates accompanied by fantasies 
of sexual experience. These fantasies then begin 
to facilitate further masturbation and a continu- 
ing commitment to this sexual outlet. This adjust- 
ment rarely happens in the lower-class environ- 
ment and, along with the sensory poverty of the 
prison environment, accounts for the ease with 
which strong commitments to sexuality are 
abandoned. Thus, prisoners may complain about 
sexual deprivation in terms such as “I would 
really like to have a piece,” but often this is a 
continuation of lower-class male talk about sex, 
not a passionately felt drive that will eventuate in 
sexual activity. 

Male homosexuality more than outcome of sex- 
ual desire or need for physical release.—Since 
most prisoners do not seem to feel an overwhelm- 

© Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human Male. 
Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1948, pp. 497-509. 

7 Estimates may be found in the following sources: Joseph Fishman, 
Sez In Prison (New York: National Library Press, 1934), 30-40 per- 
cent; Gresham Sykes, Society of Captives (Princeton: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press, 1957), 35 percent; Donald Clemmer, “Some Aspects of 
Sexual Behavior in the Prison Community,’”’ Proceedings of the 
American Correctional Association (1958), 40 percent. Preliminary 
estimates from the Institute for Sex Research data are 35-45 percent. 

8 The notions of ‘‘active’ and “passive’’ in homosexual relationship; 
are more obscuring of the actual conditions of the behavior than they 
are enlightening. The psychiatrist Irving Bieber has suggested the words 
“insertor’ and “insertee’”’ be substituted for active and passive, since 
these latter words assume that role behavior in sexual act has major 
meaning in psychological personality terms. (Homoseruality New York: 
Basic Books, 1962, pp. 238-254.) For an attempt at clarification of this 
confusion, see William Simon and John H. Gagnon, “‘Homosexuality: 


The Formulation of a Sociological Perspective,”” The Journal of Health 
and Social Behavior, Vol. 8, No. 3, September 1967, pp. 177-185. 


ing sexual need, male homosexuality in this con- 
text must be seen as something more complex than 
merely the outcome of sexual desire or the need 
for physical release. There are varying estimates 
of the number of males who have homosexual con- 
tact during their periods of imprisonment, but 
the range is probably somewhere between 30 and 
45 percent, depending upon the intensity of 
custody in the institution, the social origins of 
the population, and the duration of the individual 
sentence.‘ It seems quite clear that the frequency 
of homosexual contact is usually quite low, even 
among cellmates; and in no sense does it approach 
the rates of heterosexual or homosexual behavior 
of these same prisoners on the outside, except 
possibly for those prisoners who come into the 
institutions with well-developed homosexual com- 
mitments and who become the “passive” partners 
in homosexual liaisons. In some prisons, usually 
those with a very low order of custody inside the 
walls, high rates of homosexual behavior may be 
achieved; however, these are not the prevalent 
conditions in most prison systems. 

It must be pointed out that homosexuality in 
prison is quite a different phenomenon than homo- 
sexual experience in the outside community. Thus, 
the image of homosexuality as consisting of mas- 
culine-seeming men who are always “active” and 
feminine men who are always “passive” in the 
sexual performance derives primarily from both 
journalists and scientists observing homosexuality 
in prisons and then extending their observations 
unchecked to the outside world.* 

Homosexuality in the prison context is partly 
a parody of heterosexuality, with the very sexual 
activity suggesting masculine and feminine role 
components. We now know that this is a basic 
oversimplification not only of homosexuality in 
general, but heterosexuality as well. It is, how- 
ever, in the prison environment where this parody 
is most likely to occur, for the crucial variable is 
that many of the men who take part in the homo- 
sexual performances conceive of themselves, and 
wish others to conceive of them, as purely hetero- 
sexual. 

Thus those prisoners known in prison parlance 
as “jockers” or “wolves” think of themselves as 
heterosexual; and, as long as there is no rec- 
iprocity in the sexual performance (aiding in 
the ejaculation of the other male) or the penis is 
not inserted in their mouth or anus, other inmates 
will continue to conceive of them in the same way. 
Thus the homosexual world of the prison is 
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roughly divisible into aggressive ‘active’ males 
(jockers, wolves) and “‘passive” males. The latter 
group commonly includes males who are hetero- 
sexual on the outside but who are coerced, either 
by fear or debt, to be homosexual (usually labeled 
“nunks”) and males who have already well- 
developed preferences for males from their out- 
side experience and who enter prison as 
homosexuals.” The relationships of these males 
is usually highly stylized both socially and sex- 
ually, the aggressor providing protection, a mea- 
sure of affection and perhaps gifts (in the case 
of older inmates), and the passive inmate provid- 
ing sexual access, affection, and other pseudo- 
feminine services. In the cases of long-term 
inmates these relationships may be conceived of 
as pseudo-marriages, resulting sometimes in a 
greater degree of sexual reciprocity; however, 
such reciprocity results in a decline in other in- 
mates’ estimates of the aggressive male’s mascu- 
linity. 

Search for meaningful  relationships.—The 
sources of this homosexual activity for the pre- 
dominantly heterosexual and aggressive male 
seem to be twofold. One element is certainly a 
search for meaningful emotional relationships 
that have some durability and which serve as a 
minimal substitute for affective relationships that 
they normally have on the outside. This is not 
unlike the chance homosexual contact between 
men during combat or in other situations of all- 
male communities under circumstances of fear and 
crisis. It represents an attempt to counter the 
effort of the prison to atomize the inmate com- 
munity in order to reduce the potential for col- 
lusion, which could result either in conniving for 
goods and services or in attempting escape. 

One of the collective responses to this attempt 
is the development of a resistant inmate com- 
munity, and at the individual level one of the 
responses is the establishment of homosexual 
liaisons. 

A second motivation underlying many of these 
relationships transcends the level of affectional 
need and essentially becomes a source for the con- 
tinued validation of masculinity needs and a 
symbol of resistance to the prison environment. 
The male whose primary source of masculine 


® Robert Lindner, “Sexual Behavior in Penal Institutions,”’ in Albert 
Deutsch, Sex Habits of American Men. New York: Prentice Hall, 1948, 
pp. 201-215; Arthur Huffman, “Sex Deviation in a Prison Community,” 
Journal of Social Therapy, Vol. 6, No. 3, 1955, pp. 170-181; George 
Devereaux and M. C. Moss, “The Social Structure of Prisons and the 
Organic Tensions, Journal of Criminal Psychopathology, Vol. 4, No. 2, 
October 1942, pp. 306-324, 
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validation in the outside community has been his 
sexual success (rather than work, family, etc.) 
and who has conceived of himself as aggressive 
and controlling in his responses to his world finds 
himself in prison deprived of these central sup- 
ports for his own masculinity. In reaction to this 
he enters into homosexual] relationships in which 
he can be conceived as the masculine, controlling 
partner and which for him and for other males in 
the system validate continued claims to masculine 
status. A complicating factor here is that some 
men suffer a profound psychological crisis when 
the supports for their masculine identity are re- 
moved. In these cases both severe homosexual 
panics or falling into “passive” homosexual roles 
are likely to result. 

In general, these homosexual relationships are 
developed not through force, though there is 
evidence of homosexual rape, especially in poorly 
controlled detention institutions where the power- 
ful threat of imprisonment to masculinity is first 
felt, in penal institutions that are inadequately 
controlled, and in juvenile institutions where the 
sexual impulse is less well-ordered and tends to 
be confused with aggression by the adolescent 
male. In most cases the “passive” partner drifts 
into the relationship through falling into debt, 
being afraid of the environment, and feeling that 
he requires protection, or because he already has 
a well-developed commitment to homosexuality 
that he cannot or does not want to conceal. Once 
an inmate has fallen into this role it is extremely 
difficult to shift out of it, and, if a current re- 
lationship breaks up, there will be pressure to 
form a new one. Even in a reincarceration there 
will be a memory of his role from prior institu- 
tionalization and there will be pressure to con- 
tinue. It is as if the prison required as one of its 
role types the “passive” homosexual, and, if a 
number of them are removed, there is pressure to 
restore to equilibrium the relationship between 
those playing aggressive-masculine roles and those 
playing passive-feminine roles. 

Problems facing the prison administrator.— 
This conceptualization of the pattern of homo- 
sexuality in the prison for men suggests a number 
of problems that face the prison administrator in 
dealing with sexuality. It means that as long as 
the prison is an environment which is largely 
devoid of situations where legitimate affectional 
ties can be established there will be a tendency for 
the formation of homosexual relationships, espe- 
cially among those men serving long sentences 
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who have concomitantly lost contact with mean- 
ingful persons in the free community. If in 
addition the prison does not allow legitimate at- 
tempts of the inmates to control their own lives 
and does not give an opportunity for expressions 
of masculinity and self-assertion that are mean- 
ingful among men at this social level, there will be 
homosexual relationships created to fulfill this 
need. The proposal for conjugal visits does not 
meet this problem, in part because it is available 
for only the very small number of inmates who 
have intact families. There is little evidence that 
the society will tolerate sexual relationships for 
prisoners when these relationships are not 
sheltered under the umbrella of a marriage. 

What is clear is that the prison is not a seething 
volcano of sexual passions, and that as a matter of 
fact most males survive the deprivation of the 
sexual outlet and usually even survive transitory 
homosexual commitments to return to relatively 
conventional heterosexual lives on the outside. 

What the sexual problem in the male prison 
does represent is a series of land mines, some for 
the administration, more for the inmates. In the 
case of the inmates, men get into relationships 
which have some potential for shaping their 
future commitments to sexuality; relationships 
which leave them open to exploitation; and, espe- 
cially for those who take the passive role, the 
possibility of distortion of their self-conceptions. 
Further, there is some tendency for these relation- 
ships to create problems of sexual jealousy. When 
a relationship deteriorates or when a transfer of 
affection takes place, there is a distinct possi- 
bility of violence. The violence that does occur 
often is extreme, and at this point becomes a 
serious matter for prison management. 

The dilemma for the prison manager is that 
often he is not aware of the relationships until 
they erupt into violence. Attempts at intervention 
in this process through getting inmates to aid in 
the identification of those involved may result in 
serious scapegoating of these persons out of the 
sexual anxieties of the other prisoners. The segre- 
gation of these prisoners has also been attempted. 
However, one major difficulty with this measure 
seems to be that when the most obvious homo- 
sexuals are removed from the situation there is a 
tendency to co-opt other persons to take their 
place. This tendency is also noted when the aggres- 
sive male is removed, though the policy has 
usually been to remove only those men who are 


conventionally obvious, that is, who are exces- 
sively effeminate. 

Probably the only long-term solution is to adopt 
the policy of home visits at intervals during incar- 
ceration and to provide alternative modes of self- 
expression for those social and psychological needs 
which, because of the current structure of the 
male prison, result in homosexuality. 


Female Responses to Imprisonment 


As we have noted before, the major dimension 
which differentiates between the sexual adjust- 
ment of persons in the larger society is gender; 
that is, men and women differ fundamentally in 
their sexual commitments. While this is obvious, 
the consequences for the differential sexual adapt- 
ation of the males and females in prison are not. 

By and large, there is in society a bias against 
committing females to prison, especially when 
any alternative is available. Thus the women’s 
prison often has within it women who have either 
committed major crimes (most commonly homi- 
cide) or had long careers in crime and who have 
been strongly recidivistic. Thus in a certain sense 
the female institution is composed of some women 
who have had no prior link to delinquent life- 
styles and a larger number who had long-term 
ties with such a life. 

Women have fewer problems than men in 
managing sexual deprivation—However, the sex- 
ual adjustment of these women to imprisonment 
is strongly linked to the general goals to which 
most women are socialized in the larger society. 
Probably the most significant difference between 
men and women in this regard is that women are 
socialized in the language of love before they 
learn about sex, while men are socialized in the 
language of sex before they learn about love. The 
consequence of this is that women commonly show 
considerably fewer problems managing sexual 
deprivation than do men, and while there is 
little evidence, one might expect that the fre- 
quencies of any sexually ameliorative behaviors, 
such as masturbation and homosexuality, are con- 
siderably less frequent for women than for men 
in prison. There is considerable evidence that such 
behaviors are less frequent among women in the 
free society than among men, and one should not 
be surprised that such continuity would be found 
inside the prison. In addition, women seem to 
tolerate the absence of overt sexual activity far 
better than do men, and thus the rates of overt 
sexual behavior in the female institutions should 
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be considerably lower than those found in male 
institutions. 

Women tend to establish family systems.—The 
typical response of women to the depersonalizing 
and alienating environment of the penal insti- 
tution differs substantially from that of males. 
Nearly universally in juvenile institutions, and 
in some observed cases in institutions for adult 
females, female prisoners appear to form into 
pseudofamilies with articulated roles of husband 
and wife, and then, especially in juvenile insti- 
tutions, extend the family to include father, 
mother, and children, and aunts, uncles, and 
cousins.'° These family systems seem to arise 
from three sources. One source is a process of 
compensation; the majority of females in these 
institutions are from severely disordered homes, 
and the creation of the pseudofamily often com- 
pensates for this lack. A second source results 
from the socialization of women who, unlike males 
who form gangs in self-defense, tend to form fami- 
lies, the basic institution in the society in which 
they have stable and legitimate roles. Finally there 
is the fact that the pseudofamily operates to 
stabilize relationships in the institution and to 
establish orders of dominance and submission, 
the primary model for which women have in 
family relationships with fathers, husbands, and 
children. Since all social systems require some 
form of articulation which is hierarchical in 
nature, it is not odd that women model their 
experience on the institution that they know best 
in the outside community. There is some evidence 
that the pseudofamily is not as prevalent in insti- 
tutions with older females, and it is possible to 
speculate that in these institutions dyadic friend- 
ship patterns are more frequent and may be more 
similar to those in male institutions. 

Inside the context of these familial structures 
there is the potential for and the acting out of 
overt homosexual contacts. In the two most recent 
studies of female prisons there are varying 
estimates of the number of women who are in- 
volved in homosexual practices, but this variation 
is probably a function of differing definitions, 

1° See Seymour L. Halleck and Marvin Hersko, ‘“‘Homosexual Be- 
of Orthopavehiatry, Vol. 32, No. 1962, pp, 311-817; Rose Giallombardo, 
Society of Women: A Study of a Women’s Prison, New York: John 


Wiley & Sons, 1966; David Ward and Gene Kassebaum, Women’s 


Prison: Sex and Social Structure, Chicago: Aldine, 1965; Sidney 


Kosofsky and Albert Ellis, “Illegal Communications Among Institutional- 
ized Female Delinquents,” The Journal of Social Psychology, Vol. 48, 
August 1958; pp. 155-160. 

11 The two volumes are Ward and Kassebaum, op. cit., and Giallom- 
bardo, op. cit. For an excellent comparative discussion, see the joint 
review of these volumes by Sheldon Messinger, The American Soci- 
ological Review, Vol. 32, No. 1, February 1967, pp. 143-146. 
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with one limiting the estimate to overt physical 
contact (yielding a rate of about one-half) and 
the other probably referring to the proportion of 
the population who are currently involved in roles 
in pseudofamily structures (yielding a rate of 
about 85 percent) .?! 

Deprivation of emotionally satisfying, stable, 
predictable relationships with males—A minor 
part of the overt female homosexual contacts may 
arise from deprivation of sexuality, but the 
primary source is the deprivation of the emo- 
tionally satisfying relationships with members 
of the opposite sex and the desire to create 
the basis for a community of relationships 
that are stable and predictable. The overt homo- 
sexuality derives somewhat from the conven- 
tional sexual content role definitions of husband 
and wife, but also partially from the fact that a 
certain proportion of females who come into these 
institutions may well have experience with lesbian 
relationships through experience with prostitution 
in the free community. This is not to say that 
female homosexuals become prostitutes, but rather 
that among prostitutes homosexual relationships 
are sought because of the degraded conditions of 
contacts with men. The processes of induction into 
homosexual activity in the women’s prison is often 
based on the same principles that one observes in 
male institutions as part of a search for affection 
and stability in personal relationships. The homo- 
sexual relationship offers protection from the 
exigencies of the environment and the physical 
homosexual contacts are less sought for the phys- 
ical release that they afford than for the valid- 
ation of emotionally binding and _ significant 
relationships. 


Conclusion 


From the arguments posed above it is sug- 
gested that what is occurring in the prison sit- 
uation for both males and females is not a problem 
of sexual release, but rather the use of sexual 
relationships in the service of creating a com- 
munity of relationships for satisfying needs for 
which the prison fails to provide in any other 
form. For the male prisoner homosexuality serves 
as a source of affection, a source of the validation 
of masculinity, or a source of protection from the 
problems of institutional life. 

In a like manner, the females tend to create 
family structures in an attempt to ward off the 
alienating and disorganizing experience of impri- 
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sonment; the homosexual relationships are merely 
part of the binding forces of these relationships. 

The problem for the prison administrator then 
becomes considerably more complex than merely 
the suppression of sexual activity—it becomes a 
problem of providing those activities for which 
the homosexual contacts are serving as substi- 
tutes. The inmates are acting out their needs for 
self-expression, control over their own behavior, 
affection, and stability of human relationships. 
The homosexual relationship provides one of the 
few powerful ways of expressing and gratifying 
these needs. Unless these needs are met in some 
other way, there is little opportunity for adequate 


self-expression and self-control. As the pressure 
builds there may well be a tendency for homo- 
sexual relationships to increase in importance to 
the inmate population as a reaction to the in- 
tensity of the pressure. 

Imprisonment and the concomitant sexual dep- 
rivation of inmates obviously has some serious 
consequences, at least during imprisonment, and 
has a minor potential for complicating postinstitu- 
tional life. Little systematic research exists that 
links the prior nonprison experience of the pris- 
oner, both sexual and nonsexual; methods of 
institutional management; and the consequences 
of the interaction of these two elements for the 


control of homosexual activity in the prison en- inmate’s future functioning. The fact that many 
vironment. It might be hypothesized that any inmates adjust easily to the climate of deprivation 
attempt to become more coercive and controlling in the prison may be a measure of their pathology 
of inmate behavior in order to reduce homosexual and inability to get along in the outside com- 
contacts may result not in a decrease in activity, munity rather than a measure of healthy func- 
but perhaps in an increase. By increasing coercion tioning. Just because we manage to make people 
one increases the pressure to divide inmates from conform to a climate of deprivation, both sexual 
one another, and one decreases their capacity for and nonsexual, is no reason that we should. 


HERE ARE indications that homosexuality, that is, sex relations 
with one’s own sex, is much more prevalent than many assume. 
A great deal of this behavior is unknown to the public and to the law 
authorities. Kinsey reports that about 33 percent of the male popula- 
tion has had some homosexual experience and that about 6 percent 
have actually committed sodomy, or sex relations with another male, 
which is a criminal offense. There is ample evidence that homosexual 
relationships exist to a considerable extent in our prisons and other 
one-sex communities, including schools and similar institutions. Most 
homosexual relationships are of a transitory nature, occurring per- 
haps only once or twice over a number of years or as a result of a 
unique social situation. There are no more than estimates of the num- 
ber of confirmed homosexuals in the population. 
—MARSHALL B. CLINARD in Sociology of Deviant Behavior 
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Team Classification in Federal Institutions 


By CHARLES R. HAGAN 


Assistant Director, Federal Bureau of Prisons 
CHARLES F. CAMPBELL 


N HIS ARTICLE, “The Classification Program in 
| the Federal Prison System: 1934-1960,’ 

Frank Loveland, then assistant director of the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, reviewed a quarter- 
century of experience with classification policies, 
procedures, and practices in federal penal and cor- 
rectional institutions. He pointed out that the job 
of treatment in an institution is far more compli- 
cated than the pioneers in classification envisioned. 
He outlined some of the steps which had to be 
taken before classification could be an effective 
instrument in correctional administration and re- 
minded his readers of the need for a continual 
appraisal of classification procedures. 

A new era in classification began in 1961 when 
the use of treatment teams was established at the 
Federal Reformatory at E] Reno, Oklahoma. As 
of March 1968, 10 federal institutions have 
adopted the team system of classification and have 
thus decentralized case management. We feel 
confident that all institutions in the federal prison 
system will soon follow. 

It may be that the emergence of treatment 
teams as instruments for decentralizing institu- 
tional case management is the most significant 
development in correctional classification since the 
first classification committee convened at Lewis- 
burg in 1934. Although there has been no 
definitive study of team classification in federal 
institutions, its merits in contrast to conventional 
classification appear to be very nearly incontra- 
vertible. The aim of institutional case management 
is to match combinations of program resources to 
the problems and needs of the inmate and to ma- 
nipulate such combinations in such a way as to 
achieve the maximum positive impact on the 
inmate. 

We need first to assess how well this job is done 
by conventional classification methods, then, to 
determine how it might be better done by the use 
of treatment teams. Even if we assume the efficacy 
of the team concept, many questions remain to be 


1 FEDERAL PROBATION, June 1960, pp. 7-12. 
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answered by way of systematic study. Meanwhile, 
we submit here some impressions gained from our 
experience with team classification in federal 
institutions. 


Conventional Classification 


The conventional classification committee con- 
sists most usually of an associate warden (acting 
as chairman), the chief of classification and pa- 
role, the supervisor of education, the chief medical 
officer, the caseworker, and others, their presence 
on the committee depending on the needs and the 
characteristics of the institution’s program. 

After the initial testing and interviewing is 
completed on the newly committed offenders and 
the classification material is prepared, the com- 
mittee makes the initial program decisions. From 
that point on, however, the decision-making func- 
tion is fragmented. Program reviews are handled 
by a subcommittee which may include staff mem- 
bers not on the classification committee. Discipli- 
nary problems are handled by the adjustment 
committee. In theory, the adjustment committee 
is a subcommittee of the classification committee 
but it has a different membership, one which 
rarely has progressed toward treatment goals as 
a central concern. The vital matter of work and 
housing assignments, more often than not, is 
turned over to the chief correctional supervisor or 
associate warden for custody. Decisions in this 
respect are more frequently related to inmate 
management concerns than to treatment needs. 

‘The classification committee and the other 
groups which make program decisions do so for 
the entire inmate population. Thus at the United 
States Penitentiary at McNeil Island, Washington, 
for example, the degree of personal familiarity 
these committees have with the people about 
whom they make decisions depends on how well 
they are able to know 1,100 inmates. 

This brief description of conventional classifica- 
tion and case management in federal prisons is 
admittedly not calculated to bring out its better 
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features. Inmate classification as initiated and 
developed in federal institutions represents a land- 
mark accomplishment in corrections. But, like 
Mark Anthony, we are not here to praise the old 
system, but to bury those aspects of it that no 
longer serve, and to examine a new approach 
which promises to bring to treatment management 
in correctional institutions a whole new dimension 
of responsiveness and consistency. 


The Treatment Team: A Pilot Effort 


The treatment team concept, which has emerged 
as an alternative to conventional classification, in- 
volves the decentralization of case management 
by setting up teams of staff people, representing 
different aspects of the institution’s program, to 
serve as decision makers for each of the caseloads 
and to manage the programming of inmates in 
that caseload throughout their time in confine- 
ment. 

The team notion was first established in the 
federal system at an institution which, by its 
nature, had many critical case management prob- 
lems. Not the least of these was its size. In 1961, 
as now, the Federal Reformatory at El] Reno, 
Oklahoma, served as the federal youth facility for 
a large area comprising the Midwest and the 
Southwest. Its population was more than 1,000. 
The warden, John Galvin, had come to El Reno 
from the Federal Correctional Institution at Ash- 
land, Kentucky, where he had the task of develop- 
ing a pilot program for implementing the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act. He had been impressed 
by Maxwell Jones’ “therapeutic community” con- 
cept? and by some of the new staffing ideas ex- 
plored in mental hospitals and reported on in the 
1955 Russell Sage Foundation publication, From 
Custodial to Therapeutic Patient-Care in Mental 
Hospitals. Galvin had experimented with some de- 
centralization notions of classification at Ashland. 
On encountering the problems of communication 
inherent in El] Reno’s population size, he invited 
the staff there to join him in thinking through 
ideas which might result in a situation more con- 
ducive to a vital treatment program. The problems 
that confronted El Reno were those that charac- 
terize most of the larger correctional facilities: 
(1) a complex organization with differing and 

2 Maxwell Jones, The Therapeutic Community. New York: Basic 
ary “1986 reorganization of the Bureau of Prisons central office 


tutional Services. Previously, custody had been a part of the Operators 
Division together with Mechanical and Food Services. 


sometimes opposing concepts of the mission of an 
institution held by different elements of the organ- 
ization; (2) a large, heterogeneous inmate popu- 
lation with widely varying needs for training, 
treatment, and control and with many compelling 


-negative influences present in the inmate subcul- 


ture; and (3) decades-old systems of myths and 
traditions, many of them inconsistent with prog- 
ress, 

The innovations resulting from Galvin’s efforts 
at El] Reno in 1961 by no means resolved all of 
these problems. They did, however, chart a signi- 
ficant and new direction in case management and 
staff organization. 

When teams were introduced at E] Reno another 
highly significant innovation accompanied them. 
The positions of associate warden for treatment 
and associate warden for custody were combined 
into one, placing the custody people and the so- 
called treatment activities—classification and pa- 
role, education, etc.—under the leadership of a 
single manager. The impact of this staff change 
was of special importance, as it demonstrated a 
determination to draw the custodial service into 
the institution’s treatment effort on a full partner- 
ship basis. It is unlikely that the innovation of 
treatment teams would have met with as much 
success had this organizational dichotomy not 
been eliminated.* 

El Reno’s pioneer classification teams included 
most of the staff people who had been on the clas- 
sification committee, others who before had not 
more than a remote concern with classification, 
and still others who were in positions newly cre- 
ated for the purpose of implementing the new sys- 
tem. Each team included representatives from the 
medical and education departments as well as a 
quarters liaison officer, an assignment officer, a 
custodial supervisor, a psychologist, a chaplain, 
the caseworker, and a department head (business 
manager, food service administrator, etc.) serving 
as chairman. Since there were six teams, this 
kind of staffing necessitated considerable doubling 
in brass and this, of course, diminished one of the 
basic benefits of decentralized case management, 
i.e., familiarity with the caseload. 

During the first couple of experimental years 
at El Reno, an inordinate number of staff hours 
was devoted to attending meetings. Because of the 
inclusiveness of their organization, we can assume, 
moreover, that the pioneer teams were cumber- 
some and that they lacked the concise decision- 
making skills that many traditional classification 
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committees possess. An important benefit of the 
involvement of so many staff people, however, was 
the highly effective educational function that was 
served. Most of the nine institutions that have 
followed El] Reno’s lead in establishing classifica- 
tion teams have also utilized staff persons who 
normally have no direct concern with case man- 
agement. This exposes them to the core function 
of the institution in a way not otherwise possible. 
This is a useful technique and is believed by many 
to be necessary during the initiation phases of a 
classification team program. It probably is not 
compatible, however, with the most effective and 
responsive case management decision making. 


The Unit System 


A highly significant refinement in the treatment 
team approach was developed at Englewood in 
1964. El Reno had made an effort to identify its 
teams with certain housing units, but the dormi- 
tory configuration was too complex to structure 
caseloads around housing in a meaningful way. 
This remained to be first accomplished by the 
Federal Youth Center at Englewood, Colorado. 
Englewood has a population of about 300, made 
up for the most part of 16- and 17-year-old juve- 
nile offenders and 18- to 20-year-old Youth Act 
commitments. Four teams were established, each 
serving a caseload of about 75. The admissions 
unit was abolished and newly received youth of- 
fenders were randomly assigned to one of the four 
identical housing areas. These assignments were 
permanent. Each of the housing areas comprised 
a caseload, served by a classification team. The 
teams consisted of a department head who served 
as chairman, the caseworker, and the “unit super- 
visor,” a correctional officer who worked in the 
dormitory area from noon through the evening 
hours each day, performing counseling and liaison 
duties. 

It was possible for these staff people to develop 
the most viable kind of working relationship. 
Additionally, they gained a continuing familiarity 
with the youth offenders in the caseload and, at 
the same time, the boys were able, in many cases, 
to build a substantial relationship with the staff 
members on the team. 

Englewood called its innovation ‘‘The Unit Sys- 
tem.” It is not a particularly apt name, but cer- 
tainly an excellent concept. It permits the 
development of the same kind of rapport between 
staff and inmates and among the staff members 
themselves that is not otherwise attainable except 


in very small units such as forestry camps and the 
community centers. The concept is not an original 
one. Among secondary education administrators, 
“the hall plan” employing the same concept is be- 
coming increasingly popular. The concept has, in 
fact, been operative at English universities for 
about three centuries. The application of this no- 
tion in the correctional setting, nonetheless, is 
highly significant. It may be that when imple- 
mented at institutions for serious, intractable of- 
fenders, it will prove to be valuable from the 
standpoint of control and management by reduc- 
ing the internal inmate mobility that now charac- 
terizes many such facilities and by providing more 
sensitive supervision for volatile, overactive in- 
mates. 

While our experience with the unit system thus 
far has been at small institutions, it should have 
its most valuable application at larger facilities. 
The difficulty that is most usually encountered in 
the larger facilities is the lack of symmetry in the 
arrangement of housing. If the unit concept proves 
to have as much validity as is presently evidenced, 
it most certainly will affect planning for construc- 
tion of new institutions. 


Disciplinary Function 


Among those institutions that have adopted the 
team approach to classification, there has been a 
reluctance to give teams the responsibility for 
handling disciplinary problems. “The Adjustment 
Committee” has long been one of the most hal- 
lowed prerogatives of the custodial service. Even 
where treatment has been well represented on the 
committee, a different dimension of concern has 
most usually characterized traditional disciplinary 
practice. There are the usual gestures in the direc- 
tion of treatment goals, but few of us have ever 
seen a conventional adjustment committee func- 
tion with any real continuity or effectiveness as a 
subcommittee of the classification committee. 
Rather than being a different facet of the treat- 
ment process, disciplinary practice has in large 
measure been directed toward the problems of 
control. It may be that this purpose would be 
better served if it were put in a secondary role. If 
we could arrive at the place where each incident 
of misconduct on the part of an inmate would be 
responded to in the light of the treatment goals 
established for him, if staff reaction could become 
perceptive as to the meaning of such incidents and 
totally committed to the concept of responding to 
inmate behavior in a creative rather than in a 
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punitive, self-protective way, many problems of 
inmate management and control would take care 
of themselves. A skillful, smooth functioning team 
which has responsibility for all inmate program- 
ming decisions should be able to do this job best. 

Three Federal institutions have turned the dis- 
ciplinary function over to its treatment teams. 
Their experience, thus far, has been highly en- 
couraging. The development of needed skills and 
techniques will be a while in coming, but they can 
be acquired. There have been a few operational 
problems, for example, how to maintain consist- 
ency of action between teams working with in- 
mates who may have been involved in the same 
incident of misconduct. These matters are being 
ironed out, however, and there is little doubt but 
that the disciplinary function will soon become a 
common-place part of the responsibility of treat- 
ment teams at federal institutions. 


Teams in Action 


In 1966, shortly after its conversion from an 
adult facility to a youth institution, the Federal 
Correctional Institution at Tallahassee, Florida, 
established a team system incorporating those 
particular features that seemed to have special 
efficacy: (1) caseloads structured around housing 
units; (2) teams small in size and limited to 
specialists; and (3) assignment to the teams of 
the full range of case management responsibility, 
including discipline. 

The housing arrangement at Tallahassee was 
ideal for implementation of a unit system. On 
reception, inmates are assigned to one of four 
dormitory units. Each of the dormitory units is 
served by a treatment team. The teams consist of 
a caseworker, an education staff member, and a 
correctional officer serving as the liaison officer. 
The caseworker is chairman and serves as the 
consultant on casework matters and release plan- 
ning and attends to report writing and docketing. 
The education member’s primary role is to consult 
on matters of academic and vocational training. 
The liaison officer is on the job from midday until 
the end of the evening, Mondays through Fridays. 
He spends much of his time in the dormitory unit 
counseling with inmates and consulting with the 
dormitory officer over whom he has quasi-super- 
visory authority. He visits shops, classrooms, and 
work projects where the inmates on the caseload 
may be assigned. He stays informed as to partici- 
pation in recreation, religious programs, and 
other activities. The information he brings back 
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to the team is of prime importance. Strong cor- 
rectional officers are selected for assignment to 
this job, at Tallahassee and elsewhere. They 
usually are GS-8 senior officer specialists or others 
with promotion potential. The caseworkers are on 
duty one evening each week in order to do group 
work and perform other casework duties in the 
dormitory units. This gives them an opportunity 
to stay in firsthand touch with dormitory life. 

For purposes of training and coordination, a 
supervising caseworker, serving as team coordi- 
nator, attends all team meetings with quasi-mem- 
bership status. The teams have a full-scale meeting 
each week and handle such matters as initial 
classification, parole evaluation, program reviews, 
and routine program changes. Disciplinary mat- 
ters are also attended to and extra meetings are 
held on a need-to-meet basis in order to react to 
incidents of misconduct promptly. 

The Tallahassee arrangement strongly resem- 
bles Englewood’s system, described earlier. Engle- 
wood differs now in a number of ways. In the 
“Project Saturation” at that institution, an in- 
tensive dormitory counseling program has been 
inaugurated. This, in turn, has had a decided im- 
pact on the teams. The units at Englewood are 
subdivided into groups of about 25 boys for pur- 
poses of systematic group counseling. The spe- 
cially trained correctional officers who conduct 
this counseling also serve on the unit teams. This 
has had the unhappy effect of increasing the size 
of the teams, but it also results in a significant 
new source of insight into the behavior of the 
boys. 

The National Training School for Boys in 
Washington, where the dormitory counseling dem- 
onstration project was first initiated, uses its 
treatment teams in much the same way as Engle- 
wood. The complex of programs and demonstra- 
tion projects which overlay the National Training 
School program is too involved to describe here. 
The experimentation occurring at the school is 
stimulated by the anticipated move to the new 
facility at Morgantown, West Virginia, scheduled 
for late 1968. The treatment teams, or cottage 
committees as they are likely to be called, will 
form the basis for the highly innovated program 
now being developed for Morgantown. 

The institutions at Ashland, Kentucky ; Lompoc, 
California; Seagoville, Texas; Marion, Illinois; 
Milan, Michigan; and Petersburg, Virginia em- 
ploy variations of the treatment team system. 
Each of these institutions has youthful and young 
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adult offenders, but there are, nevertheless, signi- 
ficant differences in the character and mission of 
the respective facilities. Thus, numbers of possi- 
bilities in the application of the treatment team 
concept are being explored in a single correctional 
system. 

Staffing problems have delayed decentralization 
of case management at federal institutions for 
adults. These problems are particularly formid- 
able at the major penitentiaries where as many 
as eight teams will need to be established. Such 
delay is unfortunate because the concept of de- 
centralization obviously will have even more valid- 
ity for use with large populations than at the 
smaller facilities where the teams have thus far 
been implemented. We can look forward to experi- 
mentation with many interesting new applications. 
For example, at the Atlanta and Leavenworth 
penitentaries where there are major industrial 
operations, we might want to experiment with the 
possibility of specializing caseloads on the basis 
of work assignment. At the Marion penitentiary 
we are already learning how teams function 
with 500 of some of the toughest and most 
unresponsive young men in federal custody. 


Rationale 


An identifiable consensus as to the basic advan- 
tages of the team approach has emerged among 
staff people in the involved federal institutions. 
Differences of opinion have been limited, for the 
most part, to questions of the relative significance 
of the basic advantages. Most of the enumerable 
positive factors that have been mentioned by our 
staff people sort out in three basic directions: 

(1) Treatment teams reduce that number of 
inmates for whom decision makers have responsi- 
bility to the size of a single caseload and provide 
for a working relationship between the members 
of the team and inmates. This should result in in- 
creased responsiveness in case management. Com- 
munications are improved between staff and 
inmates and among the staff people involved in 
programming. Because of the relationship that 
can come into existence between members of the 
team, a new insight into the problems of inmates 
on the caseload can be achieved. The decisions of 
a conventional classification committee are reac- 
tions to developments that are reported to it, 
whereas, the decisions of the treatment team are 
reactions to developments about which the team 
has intimate knowledge and perhaps has had a 
direct role in manipulating 
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(2) The characteristic of the team approach, 
which is most often mentioned as having pre- 
eminent importance, is its capacity for signifi- 
cantly involving large numbers of line staff people, 
most particularly, correctional officers. The make- 
up of the teams varies at all federal institutions, 
but inclusion of a correctional officer on the teams, 
primarily in a liaison role, is a feature of each of 
them. Current personnel policy requires post rota- 
tion of all correctional officers. Three quarters is 
the maximum period of time that an officer can 
remain on an assignment. Thus, the liaison officer 
on the teams at federal institutions have tenure 
limited to 9 months. The effect of this has been 
negative in terms of continuity and development 
of treatment management skills. On the other 
hand, because it has necessitated the utilization 
of such a large number of officers, the rotation 
requirement has had a clearly favorable effect in 
terms of attitude, insight, and orientation of cor- 
rectional personnel at those institutions involved 
in the team experience. 

(3) The third basic advantage to the team ap- 
proach is one which administrators have been in 
some measure reluctant to embrace. The concept 
clearly calls for the delegation of case manage- 
ment to line specialists. More often than not, 
management has been represented on teams by 
department heads or associate wardens, usually 
acting as chairmen. A good case can be made for 
this approach during the initial months of treat- 
ment implementation. We discussed the advantage 
of this earlier. It is not logical, however, to require 
the heads of such activities as food service, busi- 
ness office management, mechanical services, etc., 
to double in brass as case management specialists 
on a permanent basis. This is inconsistent with 
one of the most important benefits of the team 
concept. By turning case management over to line 
specialists, associate wardens and supervisors of 
casework are freed from the inordinately time- 
consuming task of personally guiding all case 
management decisions made at the institution. 
Staff managers should spend their time planning, 
supervising, and reacting administratively to what 
they have observed. When they are directly in- 
volved in case management problems, not only do 
they devote large blocks of time to committee 
meetings, but they are also victimized by a pe- 
ripheral preoccupation with individual inmate 
problems. We have known managers who have 
spent virtually all of their time on individual in- 
mate problems, usually with great skill. The un- 
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happy result of this, however, is that the activities 
which they ought to be managing drift along on 
the basis of traditions and procedures that were 
established dozens of years ago. 


Training for Responsibility 


We have learned that the establishment of 
treatment teams produces no panacea. The most 
skillful kind of organization and administration 
does not, overnight, result in case management 
that is even acceptable, much less improved. Team 
members, frequently in new, unfamiliar roles, 
gradually must develop essential insights and a 
basic level of technical competence. In many in- 
stances, moreover, they need to make fairly sharp 
shifts in philosophical orientation. 

The Bureau of Prisons has long recognized the 
importance of the correctional officer in the treat- 
ment process, but never before has there been a 
means of directly involving him at the primary 
action point of that process. Our effectiveness in 
training him for the new role is of critical im- 
portance. This is no less true with some of the 
education people and other staff members who 
have been pressed into service with treatment 
teams. 

Training groups of decision makers in case 
management is not an easy task. The activity con- 
tinues to be more of an art than a science and 
there are few objective approaches to it. One 
promising technique is the use of rotating ob- 
servers, with professional staff people represent- 
ing different areas of expertise and sitting with 
the respective teams for four or five consecutive 
meetings. The consultant-observer takes no part 
in actual decision making but, instead, observes, 
provides occasional consultation, and, at the end 
of his tour of duty with the team, offers a compre- 
hensive critique of the team’s performance. He 
then shifts to another team and some other ob- 
server takes his place. Psychiatrists, psycholo- 
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gists, supervisors of casework, supervisors of edu- 
cation, and even outside university faculty people, 
can appropriately serve in this capacity. It is 
undoubtedly useful for the head of the institution 
to occasionally rotate through the team meetings. 

The use of tape recordings and, even better, 
video-tape equipment, provides other ways where- 
by training can be provided and self-evaluation 
can be accomplished by the teams. More important 
than any of the techniques that might be used for 
training, however, is the staff’s determination to 
remain objective and to strive for improvement 
in performance. 

In addition to the highly significant requirement 
that adequate staff development and training be 
provided, it is of great importance that the teams 
be trusted with the full responsibility for making 
case management decisions. It is reasonable for 
institution administrators to maintain a means 
for reviewing those decisions which might have 
sensitive implications from the standpoint of man- 
agement, but if teams are to function effectively . 
and with full integrity, they should rarely ex- — 
perience the reversal of decisions. Most important 
of all, they should remain free of any restraint 
that might be related to institutional needs for 
inmate help. Programs must be developed to pro- 
vide the teams with the widest possible range of 
options and the teams themselves are potentially 
the best source of information as to what these 
options should be. Programs which use and, in 
fact, depend on inmates rather than serving the 
best interests of treatment for them can no longer 
be defended. Hopefully, we have come to the place 
where the programs and administrative policies 
of our institutions will adjust to the decisions 
made by the teams, rather than the teams being 
required to make decisions in the light of restric- 
tive management considerations. We cannot hope 
to have consistent success in changing offenders 
until our responsibility for doing so is given clear 
primacy. 


rectional program from reception to discharge from parole. This 
it does by the cumulative recording of all relevant information con- 
cerning the individual offender, by continuous development and revi- 
sion of the program for the individual based upon this information, 
and by trying to keep the program realistically in line with the 


individual’s welfare—ACA Manual of Correctional Standards (1966) 
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Crime Prevention: A Profession? 


By FRANK F. MILES, PH.D. 


Delinquency Prevention Act, numerous re- 

search and demonstration programs, and 
experiments both in the United States and else- 
where raise the question whether we are not now 
ready for a major push in the direction of sys- 
tematic prevention of crime. 

The lack of major emphasis upon prevention 
and the failure to develop the governmental struc- 
tures for a professionally based program can be 
laid to a number of historical factors which are 
more accidental than rational. Among these might 
be mentioned the separation of judicial, legislative, 
and executive functions, separation of civil and 
penal justice, fear of the police state, growing 
emphasis upon individual, civil rights, and per- 
haps the rush of growth and change in modern 
times. This last factor has made it difficult to take 
an overview of where we are going in the face of 
pressing demands of the moment. 

It is appropriate to consider a differentiated 
profession of crime prevention partly because we 
have lost sight of the basic meaning of police. 

The primary meaning of police relates to the 
internal organization and regulation of the state, 
especially with respect to matters affecting the 
comfort, health, morals, safety, and prosperity of 
the public in their daily lives. In his attempt to 
build a positive philosophy of police practice on 
an existing classical and traditional system, Zerbi! 
concluded not only that this wider concept was 
necessary, but also that the principal object of 
(urban) police is the prosperity of the community, 
with security the second objective. 

For the most part we have become accustomed 
to a much narrower concept of the police. Our 
system places emphasis upon the criminal law, 
detection, and arrest as major police activities. 
Power has shifted to the courts which, together 
with corrections, are seen as independent though 
cooperative agencies. The police are further split 
into jurisdictions based on governmental and 
territorial jurisdictions or special functions. 

A decentralization of enforcement and controls 
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into these and private spheres has brought about 
a loss of any centralized concern in those pre- 
ventive areas involving trade, health, housing, 
recreation, economic support, and social justice in 
general. 

The.unity, consistency, and interrelatedness of 
broadly defined police functions may now be be- 
yond our grasp. There are too many forces in 
modern society in opposing directions. We are 
split between private and public sectors; we have 
grown large in population, area, and diversity; 
we are highly mobile; specialization and advance- 
ment require particular knowledge bases; there 
are mature vested interests; past and present 
abuses of power have resulted in a public attitude 
hostile to a strong, centralized, and pervasive 
police system. 

It is more likely that the present police system 
will be further specialized and circumscribed. De- 
tection of criminogenic situations as well as non- 
obvious and hidden crimes, if not internal spying, 
may well become a specialty. Police departments 
in larger communities may lose their administra- 
tion of jails, their surveillance of released of- 
fenders, additional inspection duties, and so on. 

At the same time, there is growing awareness 
of the interrelatedness of health, economic, wel- 
fare, educational, neighborhood, and other factors 
in the creation of crime itself, ignoring the posi- 
tive well-being of the community with which we 
might charge police administration. 

If we cannot listen to the behavioral scientists 
in their analyses of the causes of crime, our 
attention cannot help but be drawn to the public 
protests in the form of riots, resistance to author- 
ity, and acts based on private concepts of morality 
and order. 

While riots, civil disobedience, and disregard 
for law and regulations are problems in them- 
selves as police concerns, they point up the need to 
be concerned about prevention. By such behavior 
the people sometimes show their desire for a 
social order with equity of opportunity, comfort, 
health, and general well-being without which 
there is no basic order. 
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The question cannot be avoided: What is wrong 
when we have a general rise in the well-being of 
our citizens, growing numbers and quality and 
resources in our police, judicial, and correctional 
system—accompanied by a steady increase in 
crime? 

Repression, arrest, conviction, incarceration, 
and other treatment do not do the job. They 
cannot, for they do not get at the underlying 
causes of crime. They do not get at crime until 
after it has happened. They do not reach the in- 
dividual, group, or community until negative 
factors have been in operation for years, critical 
years. 


Current Crime Prevention 


Without deprecation, let us ignore for present 
purposes the effectiveness of such “preventive” 
measures as police visibility, patrolling, inspec- 
tions, individual treatment, punishments, retrain- 
ing, and so on, a not inconsiderable effort at 
preventing future crimes, and not without effect. 
The basic fact is that the system does not facili- 
tate reaching the criminal before he develops 
illicit attitudes or commits acts against the public 
well-being. 

We charge the police with a set of duties that 
preoccupies them in activities after the fact, and 
further limit them by our insistence that they not 
molest a citizen not guilty of a crime. The citizen 
on his part is innocent until proved guilty in an 
uncertain court. 

The courts, in turn, are highly limited in their 
access to the person and to the factors influencing 
the person until he has been adjuged guilty. The 
courts are further limited with respect to pre- 
vention of future crimes in the remedies open to 
them. It is rare that they deal with factors other 
than those involving the person committing the 
crime, with some exceptions in the juvenile courts. 

The preoccupation of the courts with determi- 
nation of innocence or guilt, and with punish- 
ment, parallels that of the police in their use of 
arrest and is an anachronism in the light of 
modern social science. | 

The correctional system is the last to get the 
prisoner in the most instances. They are charged 
with correcting the individual, not his environ- 
ment. They have little control over the length of 
treatment. They are kept from giving modern 
retraining not only because of inadequate budget 
but also because of outside interests hostile to- 
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ward the offender and hostile toward “pampering” 
or even productive and meaningful work or wel- 
fare assistance. 

Handicapped as it is, the system possesses 
dedicated workers at all stages and does correct 
and rehabilitate in a large number of cases only 
to have to return the person to his previous crimi- 
nogenic environment handicapped by public reac- 
tion to a criminal record. 

The offender recognizes this basic defect and is 
demoralized in his attempts to rehabilitate him- 
self. His inability to sustain motivation and to 
prepare for a constructive life is a result more 
than a cause, due to the effort required for an 
almost fictional payoff. What is more, the system 
has no power to influence circumstances beyond 
the desire and limited preparation of a convicted 
person in the community. 

While the police, courts, and correctional sys- 
tems are seen as the major sources of crime pre- 
vention in modern society, there are many other 
agencies sharing the field and somehow responsi- 
ble. There is no focus of function or responsibility, 
but their roles are recognized in specific instances. 
The picture is no better with these other agencies 
and with the general public, however. The re- 
sponsibility is not specific; it is diffuse and second- 
ary. We can do little more than point a finger at 
the church, the school, the social agency, the 
family, the slum landlord, and the housing author- 
ity, those in charge of recreation if any there are, 
or employers in general. 

The fact is that no one, no agency, no authority 
in our society is responsible for crime prevention 
and crime prevention alone. We leave largely to 
the accidental chance of other functions impinging 
upon the child, the family, the neighborhood, or 
community the incidental effect of crime preven- 
tion. 

There is no agency to do away with commercial- 
ized vice or organized theft, or the underworld as 
phenomena. The bent of justice has been to take 
steps, largely as reprisals, against the breaker of ' 
the law, or at least certain types of lawbreakers. 
It has not been to create a system of social justice. 

Our focus is on the person and not on the 
factors, on punishments and not rewards. Most 
important, our tremendous forces are brought 
into play after the offense and not before. 


Functions of Crime Prevention 


The foregoing statements may be easily rejected 
as overdrawn and oversimplified. Even so, it is 
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clear that society has been negligent and some- 
what misdirected in its efforts to control crime, 
and that we do not have the administrative ma- 
chinery that can claim this field for its own. 

Our knowledge of crime prevention has far 
outrun our practice. We have a great deal of hard 
theory to go on. We are fast emerging from pre- 
vious misconceptions about the nature of crime 
and the criminal. 

We know, for instance, that criminal behavior 
is rarely the result of a specific factor or circum- 
stance. We have firm reason to believe in the 
multiple-factor approach. We know what these 
factors are, though we cannot yet weigh their in- 
dividual impact in specific cases nor describe what 
patterns or syndromes relate to what specific 
counter-measures. 

Fortunately, however, there are factors running 
both situationally and longitudinally which are 
both significant and controllable. These factors 
exist in the interrelations of everyday life, in the 
probabilities for satisfactions and dissatisfactions, 
successes and failures as experienced in the 
settings of family, school, work, and other groups. 

We recognize the incidence of genetic and other 
biological factors in play with the social. In a 
money economy we know the importance of eco- 
nomic factors for housing, recreation, status, type 
of associates, life goals in general. We know much 
about the processes of criminal maturation. We 
know what absolute and relative deprivation of 
accepted and promulgated values can mean to 
persons or to whole classes. 

It is perhaps precisely the complexity of the 
interplay of all the known factors that has re- 
tarded the development of a profession of crime 
prevention. No person can take cognizance, much 
less responsibility, for such diverse functions as 
treatment of crime in the mass media, the teach- 
ing of moral behavior, the prevention of establish- 
ments for vice, the physical and emotional 
deprivations in the family, misuse of the legiti- 
mate values afforded us, decent housing, healthy 
recreational outlets, a satisfying productive life, 
freedom from deleterious habits leading to crime, 
and so on, almost without end. 

If this even were possible, the fruitful ways of 
working with people to accomplish desired goals 
are now many and advanced. Few can be expert 
at counseling, group dynamics, sensitivity train- 
ing, tutorial methods, neighborhood and com- 
munity organization, the psychotherapies—occu- 
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pational, vocational, physical, group, and other 
therapies. 

Nevertheless, all these functions and many more 
are necessary in crime prevention. Crime preven- 
tion must deal with the roots and manifestations 
of poverty, inequity, poor schooling practices, 
existent crime, with personal, family, and social 
disorganization. Both the person and the situation 
must be the object of guidance and change. 

The necessity of accomplishing all these func- 
tions together with the impossibility of combining 
them in one person or one agency defines the 
central role of crime prevention. 

The role of crime prevention is to utilize and 
improve the existing social institutions and agen- 
cies and to create new agencies and approaches, 
with the object of maximizing beneficial public 
behavior and minimizing deleterious behavior. 
This role entails research, detection, public and 
professional education, special relations with 
social institutions, the legislative, police, judicial 
and correctional bodies, and professional develop- 
ment. 

A number of public and private organizations 
would be the vehicles through which the profes- 
sion of crime prevention would operate. We are 
speaking here of a profession and not a depart- 
ment, division, or bureau. 


Structures in Crime Prevention 


Nothing is to prevent localities, private industry 
and commerce, states or regions, universities or 
other units from developing crime prevention 
organizations to serve their special needs. How-- 
ever, due to the interstate and international 
nature of crime, the Federal Government will 
almost inevitably play a major role. Modern fund- 
ing through the Federal Government has proved 
its value in stimulating, coordinating, regulating, 
collecting, and disseminating information and 
otherwise dealing with major problems. 

It is premature at this point to establish an all 
encompassing structure on any level to deal 
directly with the problem. However, certain 
organizational tasks can best be performed 
through central structures at national, state, and 
local levels. 

This structure, in the earlier stages, would 
emphasize the development of programs, liaison, 
public relations and education, coordination and 
supervision of research and demonstration pro- 
grams, consulting in such areas as legislation, 
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higher education, surveys and cooperation among 
police, courts, corrections, and similar agencies 
already in the field of prevention. 

Professional structures tend to develop over a 
long period of time. Expansion of existing organi- 
zations, establishment of sections, and the needs 
of specialization will determine the ultimate 
structure of professional organizations in crime 
prevention as a more or less separate field. There 
exist, at present, both national and state organi- 
zations which could incorporate for crime preven- 
tion, in one way or another, without losing 
their special focus. No attempt will be made here 
to mention the many areas in which structures 
exist to some degree or which could be formed to 
meet particular needs. 

A special set of problems will come into being 
with respect to the overlap in crime prevention 
between any newly established structure and those 
already in existence. If the profession emphasizes 
conditions underlying the commission of crimes 
especially before the point of commission there 
should be a minimum of conflict with agencies 
which might otherwise resist a new profession. 
Besides, the profession itself will prepare and 
furnish personnel for crime prevention, whether 
in new or existing structures. 


Professional Preparation 


There are many in the field today whose com- 
bination of interests, education, and experience 
would fit them admirably both for general and 
special positions in a profession of crime preven- 
tion. These people would form the nucleus of the 
new profession. 

The level of the professional degree is some- 
thing to determine after much consideration. 
There are indications, however, that the profes- 
sional degree should be one requiring, after a 
suitable developmental period, a 2-year master’s 
degree. Beyond this there could be specialization 
at the doctoral level. Until doctoral programs can 
be implemented, a combination of interest and 
study in a combination of crime prevention with 
psychology, sociology, urban studies, medicine, 
and other fields will serve. 

Because of the varied nature of the work, call- 
ing for human relations at all levels as well as 
creative innovation, a broad general education is 
called for at the undergraduate level, with con- 
centration in the behavioral sciences. While in- 
dividuals will contribute to the field from what- 
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ever focus in problem areas they may acquire, 
there should be no common core curriculum at this 
level. 

At the master’s level unversities should be en- 
couraged to develop their own approach and focus. 
Attention will no doubt be given to a knowledge 
base and methodology. The knowledge base might 
include a focus on the nature of crime, our process 
of handling offenders, factors influencing human 
behavior and especially pathological or deviant 
behavior, community resources, and problem 
oriented or integrative seminars. 

Methodology must emphasize the dynamics of 
interpersonal relations in two areas—working 
with the potentially criminal and working with 
the agents of society. No doubt specialization 
must be encouraged, with some schools emphasiz- 
ing direct relationships with client groups and 
others focusing on administration, supervision, 
and the normal institutions of the community and 
wider society. 

A strong research component is_ indicated, 
especially in the latter area. Research is needed 
not only for its encouragement of a scientific base 
but also in the operational phases, administrative 
research, assessment of goals, means and results, 
and task-oriented research. Much research is in- 
dicated to establish the factual bases of preven- 
tion, in part because statistics on crime have not 
been collected, for the most part, with factors of 
prevention in mind. 

While a university-based program is essential 
for a profession of crime prevention, it has many 
other benefits. An identified curriculum is of value 
in recruiting career people. The university can be 
a focus for interdisciplinary task groups and their 
financing. The university is relatively free of those 
political pressures which have traditionally inter- 
fered with prevention and control. There is avail- 
able a range of library resources, expert personnel 
in a number of fields, research facilities, and other 
organizational tools. 

Colleges are no longer ivory towers of abstract 
study. They have had considerable experience in 
the handling of large grants and are commonly 
organized for handling multidisciplinary, applied 
programs in problem areas. 


Problem Areas 


To develop a focus on crime prevention is not 
without both general and special problems. We 
have the knowledge to deal with the usual, antic- 
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ipated problems of conceptualization, organizing, 
coordinating, financing, and planning of suitable 
bodies at various levels of government. 

Since crime prevention is lodged in many stages 
of the process from community agencies through 
police, judicial, and correctional organizations, 
some functions will overlap. There will be fears of 
losing functions and fears of amateur interference 
with closely interrelated subsystems. Manpower 
shortages will create problems, especially when 
good people are lost to the new field. 

Crime prevention people will see power and con- 
trol lodged in the hands of existing organizations 
unwilling to move as fast as developmental possi- 
bilities might seem to dictate. Pressures exist 
from legislative bodies and the public to do some- 
thing about crime immediately: These will inter- 
fere with attempts to deal with basic prevention 
as contrasted to more visible success. 

The complexity of the problem, involving as it 
does ecological, demographic, institutional, and 
many cross variables, makes for difficulties in 
focus and in coordination. An immediate problem 
is how to get the entire range of problems under 
discussion by the proper bodies before premature 
action is crystallized. A small section at the 
federal level could do much to spark and guide 
the movement. 

Finally, there is the problem of money. When 
fully developed, a program of crime prevention 
will be enormously costly and to some extent in 


competition with other programs. Only when 
balanced against the probable savings could there 
be contemplated a resolution of this important 
aspect—savings in the fabric of our society as 
well as in the direct costs of crime. 


Summary 


Probably no country has a systematic, compre- 
hensive, and modern crime prevention program 
designed to get at the roots of crime. Our present 
systems place emphasis upon events after the 
crime has taken place and the costly damage has 
been done. A focus on crime prevention would 
have significant effects on poverty, racial prob- 
lems, community disorganization, and other social 
concerns at the point where they become most 
acute. 

The point of attack on the precriminal life of 
the offender, the focus on root causes, and the 
range of cooperation with other community re- 
sources distinguish crime prevention from other 
traditional police, judicial, correctional, and com- 
munity action sufficiently well to justify a separate 
but related profession. The knowledge and organi- 
zational bases of a profession are sufficiently well 
developed to justify a beginning both in academic 
preparation and direct attack. Attendant problems 
are of no small importance but are not intrinsi- 
cally prohibitive. The time is ripe for an organized 
discussion of the problems and possibilities of a 
profession of crime prevention. 


HE MOST understandable mood into which many Americans 

have been plunged by crime is one of frustration and be- 
wilderment. For “crime” is not a single simple phenomenon 
that can be examined, analyzed and described in one piece. It 
occurs in every part of the country and in every stratum of 
society. Its practitioners and its victims are people of all ages, 
incomes and backgrounds. Its trends are difficult to ascertain. 
Its causes are legion. Its cures are speculative and contro- 
versial. An examination of any single kind of crime, let alone 
of “crime in America,” raises a myriad of issues of the utmost 
complexity.—The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society (1967) 
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The Future of Juvenile Institutions 


By WILLIAM E. AMos, ED.D. 
Chief, Division of Counseling and Test Development, U.S. Employment Service, Department of Labor* 


N RECENT YEARS, our society has exhibited more 
[ concern about juvenile delinquency and the 

treatment of youthful offenders than at any 
time in our history. This concern has been ex- 
pressed not only in the Congress of the United 
States, by governors, and other leading citizens 
in each of our states, but also by individual citi- 
zens and private groups throughout the country. 

The physical plants and facilities of institutions 
serving delinquent youth have been updated. 
Their capacity for housing adjudicated delin- 
quents have increased three to four times. The 
numbers of staff, both professional and custodial, 
have increased proportionately. Unfortunately, 
however, the effectiveness of these institutions has 
not kept pace with either the demands of the com- 
munity or the needs of the youngsters. And there 
is grave concern as to whether the available re- 
sources have been utilized efficiently and effec- 
tively. 

At the present time there are in our country 
over 400 public and private institutions serving 
approximately 65,000 boys and girls adjudicated 
as delinquent.! The impact made by our institu- 
tions is not limited to these young people, but ex- 
tends to unknown numbers who are influenced by 
the youths who come from our institutions. Often 
we hear that only 2 percent of our youngsters are 
delinquent, so the problem really is not as serious 
as many believe and that we tend to condemn the 
majority of our teenagers for the behavior of only 
a few. This, of course, is only partially true. We 
overlook the fact that the 2 percent refers only to 
those of the total youthful population who are 
adjudicated as delinquents by the court. It does 
not refer to the significant number that appear 
before some representative of the court other than 
the judge. It does not include the large number of 
youngsters who have contact with the police and 
are not referred to the court regardless of the 
guilt or innocence. And it does not include the 
vast number of youngsters who commit the same 


* During 1965-66 Dr. Amos was Assistant Director of the 
how agi Commission on Crime in the District of Co- 
umbia. 


acts and exhibit the same attitudes, values, and 
behaviors as do their adjudicated friends or 
brothers and, as a result, are as delinquent socio- 
logically as any youngster in our juvenile institu- 
tions. 

In some of our heavy delinquency areas, it is 
estimated that as high as 70 percent of the young- 
sters between the ages of 9 and 18 could legally be 
adjudicated as delinquents if their offenses were 
reported and they appeared before the court. The 
ineffectiveness of our institutional programs is 
partially to blame for these numbers because 
many of the youngsters who return to their neigh- 
borhoods, carry with them the added sophistica- 
tion of a l-year graduate course in delinquency, 
manipulation, conning, utilization of the subcul- 
tural codes, and assume roles of leadership and 
influence among other youngsters in their areas. 

Seldom do we really know the effectiveness of 
institutional programs. Most institutions have 
little knowledge of the recidivism rate of their 
wards or any systematic way of evaluating 
changes in their behavior. The general reaction to 
these failures is that we are aware of them, but 
do not have the adequate staff to develop evalua- 
tive studies. There seems to be very little under- 
standing or desire to use especially equipped 
agencies to perform these followup studies and to 
show how to make the most efficient use of their 
facilities and personnel. 

During recent years there has been criticism 
throughout the country by both professionals and 
laymen of the present-day efforts of our juvenile 
institutions. There is a tendency to even reject 
many of the newer programs and innovations 
which have been developed in recent years. There 
is a feeling that little can be done in juvenile cor- 
rectional institutions and that the emphasis must 
be placed on prevention since it would be a waste 
of resources to attempt to modify, change, or alter 
the current philosophy and programs of the insti- 
tutional “establishment.” Unfortunately there is 
some validity to these views; however, the fact is 


1 Data supplied by the Children’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, D. C. 
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overlooked by many community organization spe- 
cialists that institutions have a role to play, deal in 
many instances with the hard-core youngster, and 
do have the capacity for needed change if the nec- 
essary pressure is brought to bear. We have seen 
the beginnings of change in many programs 
throughout the country. Within the next decade 
we will have to think through and accept a variety 
of new programs, directions, and philosophies in 
our institutional programs. Some of these include 
the following: 


1. Modification of treatment philosophy within 
juvenile institutions 


Even though we give lipservice now, very few 
programs throughout the country are realistically 
geared to provide a particular type of treatment 
for a particular type of delinquent. In the future, 
we will have to see more treatment typologies and 
prototypes developed, understood, and _ utilized. 
This, of course, is basic when we keep in mind 
the purpose of committing a child to an institu- 
tion, namely, changing delinquents into nondelin- 
quents. 

Until recent years, we have assumed, for the 
most part, that a youngster who exhibits delin- 
quent behavior could be placed in an institution 
and receive certain educational and vocational ex- 
periences, supplemented by some type of analyti- 
cally oriented counseling or casework services, 
and that a favorable change in behavior would 
result. Unfortunately, this has not been the case. 
We have voiced the fact that no two human beings 
are alike and that all persons are unique, but we 
have not really been able to instill this under- 
standing into institutional programs. 

In too many instances we have built large com- 
munity-style institutions that fail to offer ap- 
propriate treatment and rehabilitative experiences 
for a particular type of youngster. We offer, in- 
stead, uniform and, in some cases, oppressive ex- 
periences that have completely lost the purpose of 
diagnosis and individual treatment. I should hope 
to see in the future, then, the development of a 
classification system that would allow the place- 
ment of youngsters in smaller institutions which 
have individualized programs designed to improve 
the behavior of a particular type of child. One 
example of a classification or typology system 


2 Keith S. Griffiths, “The Role of Research,” Delinquent Children in 
Juvenile Correctional Institutions, William E. Amos and Raymond L. 
Manella (editors). Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1966. 

* R. L. Jenkins and L. Hewitt, “Types of Personality Structures En- 
countered in Child Guidance Clinics,” American Journal of Orthopsy- 
chiatry, Vol. 14, 1944, pp. 84-94. 


which will be useful as a guide in the planning of 
treatment strategy is the interpersonal maturity 
level classification which is used in the California 
Youth Authority’s community treatment project.” 
In this system, there are provisions for different 
levels of maturity, from infancy to adulthood. 
Youngsters are classified, for example, in such 
terms as an “unsocialized passive youngster,” a 
“cultural conformist,” or an ‘anxious neurotic.” 
The programs aimed at the rehabilitation of these 
youngsters might, in one case, have a sociological 
base, in another a psychological base, or a combi- 
nation of several disciplines. Smaller institutions 
that can offer specialized facilities and services 
and specialized programs for a particular type of 
child have become a necessity in medicine, educa- 
tion, and other disciplines. 

I would hypothesize that a majority of the de- 
linquents in major urban areas would be classified 
as “cultural conformists” and could benefit from 
programs specifically developed for this type of 
youngster whose delinquent behavior is a result of. 
a need for social status, peer associates, group 
identification, and the values and attitude of their 
culture. There is research that indicates that 
treatment which has value for the neurotic child 
may even make the unsocialized delinquent worse.* 


2. Minimum educational requirements for pro- 
fessional staff 


This point has caused considerable concern in 
the last few years. Certain disciplines have been 
threatened and there has been real resistance to 
accept the fact that some other discipline, or a 
person with no professional training at all, might 
be able to work as successfully and, in some cases, 
more successfully than the so-called professional. 

Research studies have demonstrated that some 
of these disciplines are not successful with many 
of our delinquent youngsters and, in fact, may 
cause harm. There also is evidence that some of 
our professional people, contrary to their claims, 
are more inflexible and punitive than nonprofes- 
sionals in dealing with the needs of youngsters in 
institutions. At the same time, there is concern 
among many of our leading educators that the 
type of professional person we are turning out in 
some cases actually knows less about the young- 
ster they are dealing with than many of the people 
who carry the title of subprofessional. I suspect 
that in the next few years this will be an area of 
considerable study, but hopefully one demonstrat- 
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ing progress in our total rehabilitative program. 

One of the principal problems involved here is 
the conflict between the professional and nonpro- 
fessional. The term “professional” is not always 
equated with a person’s capability or sensitivity 
to problems and needs. It is not equated with 
knowledge of their young charges, their culture, 
and living conditions. In many instances it has no 
relationship to the fact that a person has a college 
degree or even a master’s degree. In too many 
instances it is related simply to the particular 
discipline or subject area in which a person has a 
degree. This is particularly true for the field of 
social work where it is believed that a B.A. or 
M.A. in psychology, sociology, or education, does 
not qualify the person for entrance into the pro- 
fessional ranks as a caseworker or a probation 
officer. This is unfortunate since most authorities 
recognize that neither probation nor parole is a 
profession per se. As Barbara Kay states, ‘‘Pro- 
bation is an essentially modern method for the 
treatment of offenders and, as such, is rooted in 
the broader social and cultural trends of the 
modern era.’ 

The point that comes out here is that the type of 
service which so many of these youth need is not 
intensive casework as we know it but rather close 
supervision in the community during weekend and 
evening hours, help in obtaining community ser- 
vices, and assistance in maintaining a good adjust- 
ment in schools and on the job. 

I certainly can sympathize with the need to 
raise standards and improve services to youth. 
However, I cannot find convincing research that 
indicates that persons with an M.S.W. degree are 
necessarily more effective in a correctional set- 
ting, when providing the types of services just 
mentioned, than persons of other disciplines. 
Judith Benjamin, in her studies of new roles of 
nonprofessionals in corrections, states that there 
is some doubt that the social work approach best 
equips a person to work with delinquent youth. 
She points out that some experts feel that social 
work “engenders an attitude of caution or even of 
pessimism towards those who manifest serious 
maladjustments or unstable work or family his- 

Miss Benjamin further submits that the social 


4 Barbara A. Kay and Clyde B. Vedder, Probation and Parole. Spring- 
field, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1963. 

5 Judith G. Benjamin, et al., New Roles for Non-Professionals in 
Corrections. New York: National Committee on Employment of Youth, 
1965, p. 64. 

6 Milford B. Lytle, ‘“‘The Unpromising Client,’’ Crime and Delin- 
quency, Vol. 10, April 1964, p. 134. 
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worker, by recommending commitment, limits his 
clientele to those for whom casework appears to 
offer success. For this reason it has been sug- 
gested that the work of the M.S.W. cannot be 
reliably compared with that of non-M.S.W. offi- 
cers. 

Some social workers tend to concentrate on 
good-risk cases. In one agency, for example, it 
was reported that probation officers who were col- 
lege graduates but without additional graduate 
training, performed better with cases adjudged 


. “hopeless” than social workers did.® 


Since there are indications that institutionaliza- 
tion may be more limited in the future than in the 
past, and that delinquents will be placed in com- 
munity-based programs, the social worker model 
will require a reassessment. It may mean a revi- 
sion of social work education or acceptance of the 
other behavioral sciences in a cooperative profes- 
sional relationship. In the very forseeable future, 
the apparent need to develop a greater range of 
services for young people, both within the com- 
munity and within the institution, may shift the 
emphasis away from a casework orientation. 

In the past there has been some reluctance by 
psychiatrists, psychologists, and social workers to 
work in the correctional field, believing it is impos- 
sible to work within an authoritarian setting. The 
error here is the assumption that authority and 
structure are necessarily hostile and punitive. It 
is hoped that in the future, members of the vari- 
ous professions will see treatment in a broader 
sense than their training has allowed them to do 
in the past. 


3. Utilization of noninstitutional programs 


We are becoming more and more aware that 
there is little relationship between the time spent 
in an institution and the degree of positive re- 
habilitation that results from the institutional ex- 
perience. In the same vein, we can say that many 
youngsters might benefit from a very short-term 
institutional experience or even a weekend institu- 
tional experience, and other youngsters might 
better be returned directly to the community and 
involved in a variety of treatment and supportive 
programs based on their particular typologies. 
This, of course, would require the services of our 
newest type of juvenile facility—the reception- 
diagnostic center. 

The philosophy behind the reception-diagnostic 
function is to identify the cause and motivations 
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underlying the delinquent behavior and to provide 
treatment that will allow the child to re-enter 
society successfully. At present only about 10 
states have such reception-diagnostic facilities. A 
number of these states do not have the variety of 
services that would provide individualized treat- 
ment plans. 

Theoretically, when a child is committed by the 
court, he would go directly to the reception- 
diagnostic facility where, during the next 30 to 60 
days, the various disciplines would evaluate him 
and would determine what treatment program 
would be most appropriate. One example of this 
type of program is the James Marshall Treatment 
Program which is conducted by the California 
Youth Authority.‘ Geared to the 15- to 17-year 
age group, this program was designed to provide 
an intensive treatment experience of approxi- 
mately 90 days in lieu of institutional commitment 
of adjudicated delinquents. The Marshall program 
is a residential program, but officials of the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority believe the program might 
be even more successful if the youngsters could 
return to their own homes each evening. 

The Marshall program is geared to the fol- 
lowing 

(1) Achieving more positive acceptance of au- 
thority and limits. Involved in this process is the 
whole gamut of concern related to the delinquent’s 
concept of authority and authority figures such as 
parents, teachers, parole agents, and other signi- 
ficant authority figures. 

(2) Developing a greater degree of adequacy 
in interpersonal relationships. 

(3) Being forced to deal with the conflicts 
which the demands of the conventional versus the 
delinquent system place upon them. 


(4) Accepting responsibility for one’s own be- 
havior. 

(5) Developing good work habits. 

(6) Identifying and recognizing adjustment 


problem areas. 

(7) Learning how to handle stress, conflicts, 
and frustrations. 

The program involves 50 boys at any one time. 
The staff includes parole agents, remedial teachers, 
social workers, and a school psychologist. The pro- 
gram includes group counseling, remedial educa- 
tion, work experience, physical training, and 


7 Department of the Youth Authority, State of California, James 
Marshall Treatment Program, Sacramento, 1965. 

* Jbid., p. 1. 

® Department of the Youth Authority, State of California, Community 
Treatment Project, Sacramento, 1965. 
10 Ibid., p. 8. 
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group discussions, Parents participate in the pro- 
gram and attend group counseling sessions with 
their sons. There are various review programs 
where a youngster’s progress and his attitudes are 
discussed with him. It is too early to determine 
the success of this program, but at the present 
time staff, parents, and students believe the pro- 
gram has proved itself. 

Another such program is the Community Treat- 
ment Project in Sacramento, California.® Its spe- 
cific goal is to determine the feasibility of releas- 
ing selected youngsters directly from a reception 
center to a treatment control project in the com- 
munity. Approximately eight youngsters are 
assigned to a parole officer who provides close 
supervision, support, and counseling. The pro- 
gram consists of case conferences with the parole 
agent, away-from-home placement where it was 
necessary or appropriate, group or individual 
counseling from one to four sessions each week, 
and psychotherapy when needed. 

Family counseling is also included as well as 
special educational tutoring with the following 
goals 

(1) To provide education as a substitute for 
regular school programs for wards who have been 
excluded from regular schools; 

(2) To provide tutoring for wards who will 
have difficulty in regular schools; and 

(3) To provide basic remedial education for 
older wards not returning to a regular school pro- 
gram. 

Special recreational and group activities are 
provided and all wards are required to participate. 
An interesting aspect of this program is that tem- 
porary detention ranging from one day to several 
days may be utilized by the parole officers to pre- 
vent delinquency which may result from an emo- 
tional crisis, and to demonstrate the ability and 
intention of the parole agent to enforce control. 
Research has indicated that the program has been 
successful in preventing recidivism and is less ex- 
pensive than regular commitments to juvenile 
institutions. 

Another prototype of a noninstitutional pro- 
gram that is gaining support around the country 
is a school-based program where the child is 
placed in a special school which provides small 
classes and remedial education. At the end of each 
day an individual or group counseling session is 
available followed by supervised recreation. Pro- 
bation officers who work from 3 until 11 p.m. pro- 
vide these services as well as close supervision 
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during the evening hours. The evidence up to this 
time has indicated that the behavior of the young- 
sters involved has improved and that the rate of 
recidivism is relatively low. 

These are but a few of the many creative and 
challenging programs that are being developed in 
lieu of institutional commitment. Since the results 
to date indicate that such programs can be effec- 
tive in changing delinquent behavior and at a 
lower overall cost, there is every reason to believe 
that this will be a very active area in juvenile cor- 
rections during the next decade. 


4. Use of community resources by institutions 
and agencies not only during aftercare but with- 
in the institutional program as well 


We have long contended that our juvenile insti- 
tutions are desirous of utilizing community re- 
sources, but we really did not mean it if it was 
intended that these agencies should actually come 
into our institutions and assume certain program 
responsibilities. Not only from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency will this change have to be 
made, but also there is need to relate the experi- 
ences of the institution more directly to those the 
child will face in the community. 

I am aware of the various administrative prob- 
lems that may arise when agencies from the com- 
munity enter an institution for delinquents. 
Perhaps their lack of understanding of the admin- 
istrative problems involved in 24-hour-a-day care 
of hostile, aggressive youngsters and their lack of 
a sense of responsibility for the total operation of 
the institution, will undoubtedly create difficult 
situations. However, in the forseeable future, 
these problems of administration must be over- 
come and the resources of the community must be 
utilized in developing more meaningful and com- 
prehensive programs for the youth committed to 
institutions. One of the principal agencies involved 
will be the public school system and its relation- 
ship to the educational and vocational programs 
offered within the institution. A continuous rela- 
tionship between the school experience in the in- 
stitution and the school program in the community 
must be provided if we are to return the young- 
ster to the community better equipped to continue 
his schooling. 

Another agency that institutions should bring 
into their programs is the state employment ser- 
vice. State employment service counselors should 
be actively involved in institutional prerelease 


programs and in the planning of release programs 
for youngsters. They can provide testing pro- 
grams, help in job development, lead student dis- 
cussion groups, and participate in staff training. 
State departments of vocational rehabilitation 
can also serve similar functions. 

In many of our juvenile institutions there is a 
lack of adequate mental health service. Public 
agencies may provide these services if encouraged 
to do so. In a number of states, representatives 
of State Bureaus of Mental Hygiene or State De- 
partments of Health are actively involved in in- 
stitutional programs and are responsible for 
providing adequate professional staff. The U. S. 
Public Health Service has long performed this 
function for the National Training School as well 
as other Federal Bureau of Prisons institutions. 

In the past decade institutions have increas- 
ingly utilized colleges and universities in their 
programs, but even now their participation is at 
a very superficial level. Universities should be en- 
couraged to use the training schools as labora- 
tories for research, for internships, for placement 
of graduates, and as practice teaching sites for 
students from educational departments. Hopefully 
this would bring into the institution a steady 
stream of new blood, new ideas, and new enthu- 
siasm. Under contract, universities can evaluate 
programs and staff training and conduct research 
projects. 

The increased use of community facilities and 
programs on a daily basis should be considered. 
Here the child may leave the institution in the 
morning, be involved in the community-based pro- 
gram during the day, and return to the institu- 
tion at night. 

During the last few years, various federal pro- 
grams directed toward improving the educational 
and vocational qualifications of disadvantaged 
youth have been developed. An example of this 
type of program is the Manpower Development 
and Training Act. This Act will finance multiskill 
training programs and provide vocational counsel- 
ing and placement services. Efforts have been 
made to encourage juvenile institutions to apply 
for grants under this Act, but very few have 
done so. 


5. More concern with the role of prevention by 
juvenile institutions and the agencies that ad- 
minister them 


Up to this time, juvenile institutions and agen- 
cies have assumed little responsibility for preven- 
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tive services and programs in the community. As 
a result, there has been a lack of continuity and 
efficient use of the resources that are available. 

The prevention of delinquency should be the 
responsibility of every citizen, but at the same 
time one agency should also be held accountable. 
All delinquency prevention programs could not 
possibly be placed under one agency, but the re- 
sponsibility for the operation of selected preven- 
tion programs, the determination of prevention 
needs, the coordination of community efforts, and 
the evaluation of prevention programs could be 
the responsibility of a single youth-serving agency. 

Authorities who have experience in working 
with delinquents and with disadvantaged youth 
recognize that continuity of service is important 
in any program of rehabilitation and that this 
continuity often is lacking in programs where 
differing philosophies prevail, where it is neces- 
sary to break through the bureaucratic framework 
of various agencies, and where the delinquency 
programs are watered down or diffused because 
of the pressure of other programs. 


6. A growing concern for the legal rights and 
protection of juveniles 


Since the emergence of model juvenile court 
acts during the past two decades courts and insti- 
tutions have played the role of an all-powerful 
father and mother figure who had undeniable 
rights over the life of the child. There is increas- 
ing concern about court decisions that affect the 
life of the child and the constitutional guarantees 
that have been ignored, such as adequate notice of 
the charges, right to counsel, the right to confron- 
tation and cross-examination, and the privilege 
against self-incrimination. These court decisions 
will doubtless affect the procedures programs and 
operations of both our courts and institutions. 

For example, let’s look at the practice of admin- 
istrative transfer. In some localities it is now 
possible to take a child from an institution for 
dependent children and transfer him to another 
institution for delinquent children. It is also pos- 
sible to take a child who has been tried in a juve- 
nile court for involvement in an incident which 
would not be a crime for an adult and transfer 
him to an adult penal institution. Both of these 
types of transfers can be effected without return- 
ing the child to court. Both of these types of trans- 
fers are receiving increasing attention from the 


courts and others interested in the constitutional 
rights of the child. 

Another matter concerns the duration of time 
a child can be kept in a rehabilitation facility. 
Most authorities agree that the term of a com- 
mitment should be as flexible as possible. Those 
who are in charge of treatment are in a better 
position to determine when a child is ready to 
return to the community. However, there are in- 
stances where a child may be kept in an institu- 
tion for years—sometimes because of no fault of 
the child, as in the case of a poor home situation. 
Some of the newer juvenile court acts place maxi- 
mum time limitations so that a child may be com- 
mitted for an indeterminate sentence not to exceed 
3 years. The institution will have to justify to the 
court why it should not release a child after the 
3-year maximum, 

In many instances a child released from an 
institution, but still under the authority of the 
particular department, may be returned to the 
institution if his aftercare worker or parole offi- 
cer believes his behavior and adjustment are not 
satisfactory. This may occur on the parole officer’s 
recommendation sometimes without a hearing or 
investigation. 


7. Use of separate facilities for delinquents 


During the past 30 years persons who have 
been concerned with the rehabilitation of delin- 
quents have fought the battle for separate facili- 
ties and individualized services. This has been a 
necessary battle, one in which considerable pro- 
gress has been made. However, as any program 


‘where chronological age is the principal guideline, 


some flexibility is desirable. 

Many people, however, have regarded flexibility 
as a threat to traditional juvenile court philosophy 
and program and also as being punitive. There 
has been resistance to any procedure that allows 
sophisticated, older, more aggressive delinquents 
to be handled in programs outside the juvenile 
setting. There has been an unwillingness to ac- 
knowledge that this type of youth may be a threat 
to other youngsters and may require an unusual 
amount of resources to contain him and to protect 
others. It seems that certain treatment-oriented 
people have come to the conclusion that a youth of 
this type may receive better rehabilitative experi- 
ences in an institution which has the treatment 
facilities of the juvenile institution as well as the 
necessary security features. From this, I would 
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submit, there will be in the years to come greater 
utilization of youth facilities for the older, sophis- 
ticated, more aggressive delinquent. This will not 
be based on waiver by the juvenile court because 
of a vicious crime, but rather on the basis of a 
diagnostic determination that the youth will bene- 
fit more from this type of setting both as to re- 
habilitation and the protection of others. This will 
not result in a mass transfer and must be done 
with all legal protection for the youth concerned. 


8. Evaluation of ongoing programs 


As mentioned earlier, an evaluation of institu- 
tional programs is almost nonexistent today. Our 
requests for staff, programs, and physical plants 


quency, it is generally agreed that no com- 

munity institution or agency can function 
effectively in a vacuum. Segments of the problem 
become the province of different agencies, but no 
one institution or agency has complete responsi- 
bility for coming to grips with the juvenile de- 
linquent and his problems. 

The remarks which follow are general state- 
ments about the importance of a cooperative 
relationship between three such agencies in the 
community—the court, the police, and the school. 
They are based upon observations and discussions 
of a breakdown in the cooperative relationships 
of these three agencies that occur in many com- 
munities throughout the country. 

If ever a need existed for a positive relation- 
ship among agencies, it does so today with the 
juvenile court, the police, and the school. Never 
before have such demands and pressures been 
placed upon all three institutions. 

The problems of troubled youth have mounted 
disturbingly each year and continue to challenge 
the court, the police, and schools. Society not only 
puts greater demands upon each of them, but 


ik OUR STRUGGLE today against juvenile delin- 


1 The Challenge of Crime in a Free Society. A Report by the Pres- 
ident’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1967, p. 55. 

2 Ibid., pp. 55-56. 

3 Ibid., p. 56. 
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are based too much on the operational pressures 
and on what we believe, and too little on what we 
actually know. Changes in an institution, as in any 
administrative structure, are a difficult process. 
In the future, however, new programs and con- 
tinuation of old ones must be based on their effec- 
tiveness and need as shown by evaluative research. 
Some believe that outside agencies, such as univer- 
sities or separate research and evaluation agen- 
cies, should perform this task. They believe it is 
difficult for an ongoing operating agency to evalu- 
ate its own programs objectively. Institutions will 
have to develop this capability or call on someone 
else to provide this service. 


places the blame for increasing delinquency at 
the doorstep of each. 

According to the President’s Commission on 
Law Enforcement and Administration of Justice, 
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. . one in every nine youths—one in every six 
male youths—will be referred to juvenile court 
in connection with a delinquent act (excluding 
traffic offenses) before his 18th birthday.”! It 
further reports that the ‘“11- to 17-year-old age 
group, representing 13.2 percent of the popu- 
lation,” was responsible for at least 50 percent of 
all burglaries, larcenies, and motor vehicle thefts 
in 1965.° During the 5-year period from 1960 to 
1965 “arrests of persons under 18 years of age 
jumped 52 percent for willful homicide, rape, 
robbery, aggravated assault, larceny, burglary, 
and motor vehicle theft.’’* 

Practically all of these young people pass 
through the portals of schools, police stations, 
and the juvenile courts. Each of the three agencies 
aspires to have some alleviating effect on the 
trend or pattern of delinquency—to prevent or 
break the chain of misbehavior. Each is concerned 
about the vitality and importance of its role in 
delinquency prevention and control. In a sense, 
they are on the front lines of a battle being waged 
night and day against a numerically superior 
enemy with environmental resources of its own 
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for ammunition and support. The war-scarred 
elements of these three agencies lack such logis- 
tical support. 

Society has not provided the support these 
agencies need. Personnel, training, facilities, 
funds, organization, and equipment are found 
wanting. Trained and experienced teachers and 
school counselors leave for better paying jobs 
and better living conditions, just as skilled police 
officers and probation officers do. 

Under fire, waging a struggle against a common 
enemy, it would seem that these creations of 
government—the courts, police, and schools— 
would be allies, supporting each other in their 
efforts. But, unfortunately, this often is not the 
case. The school principal may denounce the 
juvenile court for failure to detain and “send 
away” a schoolyard troublemaker. The probation 
officer may accuse the police of brutality. The 
police officer may be refused admission to the 
school to question a burglary suspect. The school 
board member demands “toughness” from the 
court while the judge pleads to school authorities 
for special education facilities. It goes on and on 
and is a feature in almost any newspaper. 

All would agree that a relationship nurtured 
by antagonism and criticism is most unfortunate 
at best. Instead of community organization, this 
often results in community disorganization. In 
place of a common front with mutual and similar 
objectives, a weakened and drained line of resist- 
ance results. 


Elements in a Positive Relationship 

A positive relationship among these agencies 
requires the following elements: 

Knowledge. Awareness of the other agency’s 
location, organization, function, problems, and 
capabilities is most important. Without this basic 
knowledge, there can be no appreciation nor 
understanding of the other’s work. 

A school teacher may be a highly skilled in- 
structor of civics or social studies and know little 
about the operations of a juvenile court. His 
failure to understand why a vandal is not incar- 
cerated, immediately, in a state correctional in- 
stitution upon apprehension, often serves to 
frustrate a court intake worker. 

The refusal of a school district to transfer a 
child to another school at the whim of a probation 


* Lawrence E. Higgins, ‘Specialized Police Services for Juveniles,” 
1960, p. 17. 


officer, who knows nothing of what is offered at 
either school, can create difficulties. 

The homicide detective who works long and 
weary hours to obtain a confession from a re- 
calcitrant 16-year-old, only to have the judge 
throw it out as having been obtained in violation 
of his constitutional rights, is at a loss in under- 
standing why it was necessary for the court to 
take the action it did. 

Knowledge about each agency, then, is im- 
portant. One agency must not only know what 
the other does and why, but it also must make 
every effort to give information about itself. 
Knowledge about the work of each agency must 
remain not only with the executive, the com- 
mander, the director, or the principal, but also 
must be communicated to each person at the work- 
ing level. 

Knowledge about the particular problem dealt 
with is vital. The troublesome truant, for example, 
can mean one thing to the school, another to the 
police, and another to the court. The meaning for 
each should be known to the other. 

One excellent means of enhancing understand- 
ing of what one agency expects of the other is to 
have written agreements. Lawrence E. Higgins, 
in an article prepared for discussion at the 1960 
White House Conference on Children and Youth, 
in March 1960, citing the importance of such 
agreements in eliminating misunderstanding, 
said: 

Although in general the law states the respective 
areas of responsibility, a statement delineating the 
function of the police department in rendering police 
services to juveniles is desirable. A statement of this 
kind, mutualiy agreed upon, would tend to eliminate 


many of the misunderstandings which occur between 
the police agency, the courts, and other agencies in 


the community.* 

This is an especially good practice to follow 
and has worked well. Particularly where there is 
a turnover in agency personnel, it is helpful to 
have a guideline statement of mutual responsi- 
bilities and relationships which may be relied 
upon no matter who is at the helm. 

Statutes and ordinances which govern the 
authority and procedure of courts, police, and 
schools should be widely disseminated and inter- 
preted by the responsible officials. It is distressing 
to discover that a school official has never read 
his state’s juvenile court code. What is even more 
disturbing is to learn that an occasional court 
representative is not aware of its provisions! 

Communication. Dialogue must precede agree- 
ment, knowledge, or understanding. As Harold J. 
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Leavitt noted in his text, Managerial Psychology, 
“People begin, modify, and end relationships by 
communicating with one another. Communication 
is their channel of influence, their mechanism of 
change.’’® 

At a national meeting a few years ago, the 
commander of the juvenile bureau of a police 
department in a large city boasted, publicly, that 
his men were not even talking to the staff of the 
juvenile court in his county. Juveniles appre- 
hended during the work day of the court were 
placed, afterhours, at the distant detention home, 
to be picked up by the court’s intake worker the 
following day, in order that the police officer 
would not have to undergo the “red tape” of the 
court’s intake procedure. 

In this same city it was court practice never 
to notify a school that one of its students was in 
difficulty, for fear the student would be expelled 
or suspended under the standing policy of the local 
school board. When the matter finally came to the 


attention of the school, as most serious situations . 


inevitably do, it was not in a position to be of 
much help. 

Communication is not the sole prerogative of 
the executive. Ideally, it should occur on every 
level, particularly the working level. This is not 
to imply that channels or administrative lines of 
authority should be ignored, but rather that the 
probation officer should be able to discuss a case 
with the police officer and that the school counselor 
or social worker can exchange views with the pro- 
bation officer. 

Communication should be continual and involve 
all parties interested and concerned. Where there 
is a special department in the school system to 
handle problem children, the police and courts 
often overlook the respective schools of the 
children ; the principal and teachers are left in the 
dark about the child. By the same token, police 
officials whose work is not directly related to 
juvenile matters, may be out of touch with the 
courts and the schools if not brought into dialogue. 

Respect. William H. Sheridan of the Chidren’s 
Bureau, in Standards for Juvenile and Family 
Courts, points out: 

Since the common objective of the court and the 
agencies is to provide care or treatment for children, 
there must be mutual respect and willingness to work 


together. Mutual respect, in this case, is more than 
personal admiration. It involves regard for the tenets 


5 Harold J. Leavitt, Managerial Psychology. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1964, p. 138. 

6° William H. Sheridan, Standards for Juvenile and Family Courts, 
U.S. Children’s Bureau Publication No. 437. Washington: U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1966, p. 124. 
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of each other’s profession and for the contribution each 


can make. A court cannot work effectively with an 
agency which does not recognize the rights of individuals 
assured by law and the court’s function to protect these 
rights. An agency cannot work effectively with a court 
which believes the treatment or social processes used 
by the agency are only incidental to its ability to pro- 
vide a child with a bed, or which believes it should 
direct each step of care and treatment.® 

Respect also goes beyond a positive feeling for 
the other organization. It must reach out to in- 
clude the persons who comprise that organization. 
It involves a willingness to comprehend how and 
in what ways the person performs his work, the 
skills he must call upon to carry them out, and the 
problems with which he is confronted. 

Further, it is most important that there be a 
realization of the complementary nature of the 
roles of the agencies—how their work dovetails: 
into a total program. The court, police, and 
schools are part of a broad spectrum, including: 
many agencies and institutions. 

Promptness in responding to requests and in- 
quiries, courtesy, and a willingness to cooperate 
are characteristics of respect. 

Irresponsible public criticism has no place in 
cultivating or maintaining a positive working 
relationship. Problems between agencies should 
be handled out of the public eye. Bitterness en- 
gendered by an irate public statement often re- 
quires a long time to heal. In the meantime, all 
programs can suffer. 

Each agency must not only respect the other, 
but also should attempt to win respect for itself. 
Humility often plays an important role. This com- 
prises an ability to admit being in error or to ac- 
knowledge not having the solution to a problem. 
Expressed appreciation for the work of a co- 
operating agency helps win respect. But one of the 
best ways to attain respect is to respond to re- 
quests efficiently and with dispatch. 

Confidence in the work and staff of each co- 
operating agency is an important factor in achiev- 
ing mutual respect. Self-confidence is another. 

Providing support in times of crisis is also help- 
ful. Coming to the defense of another agency 
when it is being attacked unfairly is seldom for- 
gotten and paves the way for a pleasant and mean- 
ingful working relationship. 


Summary 


Garrett and Rompler, in their recently pub- 
lished study of delinquency, Community Resociali- 
zation: A New Perspective, cite the ‘‘very practi- 
cal necessity for interagency cooperation and 
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coordination.”? In commenting on agency re- 
lationships as they exist now throughout the 
Nation, they state rather alarmingly: 

. .. if we look at the level of coordination of existing 
resources which could contribute to the treatment, 
control and prevention of delinquency, we see that it is 
so poor that an integrated attack on the problem is not 
possible.* 

The community itself often is deeply disturbed 
by the lack of a cooperative relationship among 
institutions and agencies. Expressions of these 
frustrations often take the form of hurtful and 
digressive legislation. What society is saying, 
when this occurs, is “if you people cannot get to- 
gether and work these things out, we will give you 
a way to do it,” or “we will take it away from you 

7 James E. Garrett and Peter O. Rompler, Community Resocializa- 
tion: A New Perspective. Washington: The Catholic University of 
America Press, 1966, p. 25. 


8 Ibid. 
® Ibid., p. 29. 


and turn it over to someone in whom we have 
confidence.” The community will stand only so 
much. Excuses mean little to the man on the 
street. 

The courts, the police, and the schools are 
directly accountable to the public. Often they are 
not the large bureaucracies in which one can 
become lost or where a matter can be referred to 
a state office or federal headquarters. So-called 
“buck passing” is much more difficult within a 
local agency. 

As Garrett and Rompler point out, a variety of 
skills and resources are needed to cope with delin- 
quency.® Delinquency prevention and control are 
not the exclusive province of the schools, the po- 
lice, or the courts. They are mutually dependent 
upon one another and must work cooperatively 
and meaningfully in their efforts to educate, pro- 
tect, and rehabilitate. 


The Dangers of Deadfall Delegation 


By R. W. DEMING 
Director of Research, Alameda County Probation Department, Oakland, California 


T APPEARS nowhere in the Administrative 
[ ccoces of the various states, but it must be 

apparent to every probation officer in the chain 
of command that one of his primary functions is 
the development of people under him. The chief 
probation officer has this function in common with 
his counterpart executives in the industrial and 
commercial community. For a chief probation 
officer, this includes deputies to whom he can dele- 
gate certain responsibilities as well, particularly 
to the chief deputy who may well be expected to 
move up to a position of department head. 

The problem is that delegation alone is not the 
answer. Delegation in itself does not develop man. 
Delegation is only the first step; development de- 
pends upon followup. 


Delegation vs. Development 


The high performance and good morale of any 
organization—sales force, manufacturing unit, or 
field supervision division—depends, in the final 
analysis, on the individual performance of people 
working together. 

There is a close parallel between running a 


company, or one of its divisions, departments or 
districts, and controlling an operational unit in a 
probation setting. Each one involves people and 
“people problems.’”’ Communications, motivation, 
and leadership loom just as large for commercial 
managers as they do for probation’s staff super- 
visors. Why not, then, use the same tools and 
techniques available to industrial managers? 
That’s what most of you are—or could be. 

One familiar management story translated into 
probation terms says a chief probation officer has 
practically nothing to do except decide what is to 
be done, and then... 

. . . tell someone to do it; 

. . . listen to reasons why it can’t or, shouldn’t 
be done; 

. or done differently ; 

. follow up to see if the thing has been done; 
. discover that it hasn’t; 

. ask why; 

. . . listen to excuses from the deputy who 
should have done it; 

- . . » follow up again to see if the job has been 
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done properly at last, only to discover it’s been 
done incorrectly ; 

.. . point out how it should have been done; 

. conclude that as long as the work has been 
done to let it stay as is; 

. wonder if it isn’t time to replace the 
deputy who can’t do a thing right, but then con- 
sider that someone else would be just as bad, if not 
worse ; 

. . . think how much simpler and better the 
work would have been done if he’d done it him- 
self in the first place ; 

. consider unhappily the blunt fact that he 
could have done it himself in half an hour, but 
that, as things turned out, he’s had to spend two 
whole days to find out why it took a week for 
someone else to do it wrong in the first place. 

Sound familiar? It’s a safe bet that any chief 
probation officer or division head reading this 
will find it ruefully routine. 

It’s the classic story of ‘“deadfall delegation,” 
the double-barreled management trap of believing 
that, when you give someone a job, you’ve dele- 
gated it, and that delegation helps develop 
deputies. Actually, there’s more to deputy develop- 
ment than handoff delegation, and more to dele- 
gation than simply telling a junior deputy to get 
something done. 


Some Basic Ingredients 


Successful delegation—the kind that gets jobs 
done and develops deputies—has a set of standard 
rules that begins with good communication and 
ends with followup. 

There’s a very trite but very true statement 
about performance failures. Boiled down to basics, 
it says no man can do a good job unless he knows: 

What he is supposed to do; 

How to do it; 

Why it is to his advantage to do it well; and 

When it is to be completed. 

Successful delegation depends on all four, and 
the function of followup is not to see whether a 
task has been done right, but to be sure that the 
deputy to whom the task has been delegated knows 
the What, How, Why, and When of the task. 

Followup can help you, of course, to feel the 
pulse of performance, but it is also an ideal vehicle 
for training and development. Followup is not 
policing. It should be accomplished without prying 
or pussyfooting, and it should never carry with it 
any implication of mistrust. Followup should be 
an opportunity for praise, for a pat on the back, 


It should contain constructive criticism and, where 
needed, “how to” demonstrations that can supply 
just the training the subordinate needs. 

How can followup be and do all these things? 
The answer is easy. Just remember, followup isn’t 
something after the fact; followup is built into 
the task assigned or the duty delegated. It begins 
with clear communication of just what you want 
accomplished, described in enough detail so there 
is no misunderstanding of objectives. It begins 
also with knowledge on your part that the sub- 
ordinate has the skills and resources required to 
accomplish the task, or that they will be available 
to him as he performs. 


Six Suggestions 


You can build in opportunities for followup: 

1. Establish subgoals that will permit your 
subordinate to tackle the task step by step and 
allow performance checks at each stage. If, for 
example, you are planning a case folder updating 
program, you might subgoal the job into the 
identification of all caseloads subject to updating, 
then the design of an updating form, then a 
schedule of updating reports, etc. 

2. Set deadlines that will require performance 
by specific dates and permit you to review prog- 
ress. Does department policy require that all 
deputies take a safe-driver course, for example? 
Ask for a list of all deputies who have not taken 
the course “by noon tomorrow.” Then, for a list 
of times and places, the training will be available 
“by 10:00 a.m. next Tuesday,” and “by noon a 
week from Tuesday” a check list showing that 
all deputies eligible have signed up for the train- 
ing. 

3. Ask for outlines or plans for paperwork in 
the “rough.” This will give you a chance to check 
on format as well as performance, and to make 
suggestions for improvement, if necessary. 

4. Ask for suggestions from your subordinates 
as to how the job might be done. Give them an 
outline of what you want done and tell them, 
“when you’ve studied it, come see me.” 

5. Invite requests for assistance. Let the staff 
cash in on your broader background and wider 
experience. After all, you’re in the saddle for 
more than the accident of your seniority. Let your 
subordinates know they can come to you with any 
problems that come up along the way. Don’t scare 
them off with sarcasm or undermine their efforts 
with unfair demands for first-step perfection. 

6. Challenge your subordinates. Make the most 
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of your motivational opportunities when you dele- 
gate tasks. But, make it a challenge of the deputy 
against himself, not a needless competition against 
his counterparts. Let him perform for the depart- 
ment. Let him know you’re depending on him. 
Make him feel important; let him know you trust 
him with the job. Have the courage to let him 
make a few mistakes, and, when he does, explain 
what is wrong and show him the right way. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


Legislation 


Followup like that isn’t forced. Your people 
will look forward to it. They’ll be pleased with 
your attention to their progress and proud of the 
performance they can show. You’ll be developing 
deputies you’ll be glad to have working for you 
and some day, who knows, you may be that myth- 
ical chief probation officer who “has practically 
nothing to do except decide what is to be done, and 
then tell someone to do it.” 


By JOSEPH F. SPANIOL, JR. 


HE Federal Judicial Center bill, originally proposed 
by the President in his crime message to the Congress 
early in the first session of the 90th Congress, was 

signed into law on December 20, 1967 (P. L. 90-219). It 

was one of three proposals made by the President but was 
the only one which actually passed the Congress. 

The Safe Streets bill (H.R. 5037), the principal item in 
the trio of proposals, passed the House in August 1967, and 
is presently awaiting action in the Senate. 

The third bill to authorize a Unified Corrections Ser- 
vice, however, has passed neither the House nor Senate in 
the first session of the 90th Congress. | 


THE FEDERAL JUDICIAL CENTER 


Public Law 90-219 gave statutory authorization for a 
Federal Judicial Center. The Act makes provision for a 
Board of Directors to guide the operations of the Center 
which is to consist of the Chief Justice of the United 
States, chairman; the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts; and two circuit judges and 
three district judges, to be selected by the Judicial Confer- 
ence of the United States for staggered terms of 4 years 
each. The Board is authorized to select a Director for the 
Center, to enter into contractual arrangements for carry- 
ing on some of the functions of the Center, and to oversee 
the operation of the Center. The Board is required to meet 
every 3 months. ; 

The two basic functions of the Center are “in-depth 
research” and “long-range planning.” The Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee refers to the Center as the research and 
development arm of the Judicial Conference of the United 
States. These functions are set out in four subparagraphs 
as follows: 


“(1) to conduct research and study of the operation 
of the courts of the United States, and to stimulate 
and coordinate such research and study on the part of 
other public and private persons and agencies; 

“(2) to develop and present for consideration by the 
Judicial Conference of the United States recommenda- 
tions for improvement of the administration and man- 
agement of the courts of the United States; 

“(3) to stimulate, create, develop, and conduct pro- 
grams of continuing education and training for 
personnel of the judicial branch of the Government, 
including, but not limited to, judges, referees, clerks 
of court, probation officers, and United States com- 
missioners; and - 

“(4) insofar as may be consistent with the per- 
formance of the other functions set forth in this 
section, to provide staff, research, and planning assist- 


Chief, Division of Procedural Studies and Statistics, Administrative Office of the United States Courts 


ance to the Judicial Conference of the United States 
and its committees.” 


At its session on February 27, 1968, the Judicial Confer- 
ence elected the following judges to membership on the 
Board of Directors: Circuit Judge James M. Carter, Court 
of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit; Circuit Judge Wade H. 
McCree, Jr., Court of Appeals for the Sixth Circuit; 
Edward J. Devitt, Chief Judge, District of Minnesota; 
William A. McRae, Jr., Chief Judge, Middle District of 
Florida; and Harold R. Tyler, Southern District of New 
York. The Board subsequently met and selected Tom C. 
Clark, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, retired, as the first Director of the Federal 
Judicial Center. 

Appropriations are necessary before the Center can be 
fully organized. Requests for supplemental appropriations 
for the fiscal years 1968 and 1969 have already been sub- 
mitted for consideration. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA CRIME BILL 


Public Law 90-226, approved December 27, 1967, is a 
comprehensive enactment dealing with crime and criminal 
procedure in the District of Columbia. Its 10 titles cover 
such diverse subjects as arrest, pleas of insanity, ques- 
tioning of suspects, obstruction of justice, definition of 
robbery as a crime of violence, sentencing, issuance of 
citations, youthful offenders, rioting, and a Commission to 
review the criminal laws of the District of Columbia. 

The most controversial aspect of this new law is the 
provision in Title III permitting the questioning of sus- 
pects up to a maximum period of 3 hours. The District of 
Columbia Government has formulated guidelines and is 
instructing its law enforcement officers in the proper exer- 
cise of this new provision of law. 


OBSTRUCTION OF INVESTIGATIONS 


Public Law 90-123, approved November 3, 1967, amended 
Chapter 73 of Title 18, United States Code, to prohibit the 
obstruction of criminal investigations. Specifically, the Act 
prohibits attempts to influence, intimidate, impede, or in- 
jure a witness or juror in a judicial proceeding, proceed- 
ings before a federal agency, or an inquiry or investigation 
by either House of Congress or a congressional committee. 
It also prohibits willful attempts to obstruct, delay, or 
prevent the communication to a federal criminal investi- 
gator of information relating to a violation of any federal 
law by means of bribery, misrepresentation, intimidation, 
force, or threats thereof. This includes the injury of any 
person in his person or property on account of the com- 
munication of such information by him or another person 
to a criminal investigator. These crimes are felonies pun- 
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ishable by a fine up to $5,000 or imprisonment up to 5 
years, or both. 


COMMISSION ON CIVIL DISORDERS 


Public Law 90-61, approved August 2, 1967, established 
a National Advisory Commission on Civil Disorders. As of 
this date the Commission has made its study and investiga- 
tion and filed a lengthy report concerning rioting and other 
disorders in urban areas in the last few years. 


SAFETY ON CAPITOL GROUNDS 


Public Law 90-108, approved October 20, 1967, is an Act 
to provide more effectively for the regulation of the use 
of, and for the preservation of, safety and order within 
the United States Capitol buildings and the United States 
Capitol grounds. This law authorizes penalties up to $5,000 
fine and 5 years imprisonment, or both, for its violation. 


OTHER LEGISLATION 


The proposals regarding crime and criminal procedure 
introduced in the first session of the 90th Congress as set 
out in the June 1967 issue of Federal Probation, are, for 
the most part, still pending before committees in the House 
and Senate. The bill to create the office of federal magis- 
trate (S. 945) within the federal judicial system, however, 
has passed the Senate and has been given approval by the 
House Judiciary Committee. 

Other bills still being considered in the second session of 


the 90th Congress, as previously reported, are set forth 
below: 


EDUCATION, TRAINING, AND RESEARCH 


(a)Institute of Criminal Justice—S. 992, H.R. 6145, 
H.R. 6249, H.R. 6268, H.R. 6272, and H.R. 7747 would pro- 
vide for the establishment of a National Institute of Crimi- 
nal Justice in the Department of Justice. The Institute 
would have a director and a national advisory committee 
and would carry on independent research in crime preven- 
tion, the causes of crime, and the needs of local law 
enforcement officials; provide grants-in-aid for demonstra- 
tion and research projects at the local level; and establish 
student fellowship programs and programs to disseminate 
information on crime prevention and control. The bill 
anticipates an expenditure of $10 million during the first 
year, which will rise to $30 million in the third year. 

(b) Academy of Criminal Justice—H.R. 5629 would 
create an Academy, or Academies, of Criminal Justice to 
be located at one or more law schools. The purpose of the 
legislation is to provide education and training for 
students interested in the administration of criminal 
justice as a career. 

(c) Institute of Law Enforcement and Crime.—H.R. 
6052 would be entitled the “Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act of 1967” and would repeal a similar Act approved in 
1965. Operations under the bill would be financed by an 
annual appropriation equal to the aggregate of funds 
covered into the Treasury during the preceding year from 
“fines, penalties, and forfeitures collected by federal courts 
on account of criminal offenses under the laws of the 
United States.” Under the bill the Federal Government 
would establish regional training institutes serving one 
or more states and would, in addition, establish and provide 
funds for other programs of training and research. 

(d) Law Enforcement Education—S. 1505, H.R. 188, 
and H.R. 6628, if enacted, would become the “Law Enforce- 
ment Education Act of 1967.” The bills would provide 
financial aid to college students to study law enforcement 
and corrections. 

(e) Institute of Corrections—H.J. Res. 153 would 
establish an Institute of Corrections for the training of 
those engaged in correctional work. 


ADMISSIBILITY OF CONFESSIONS 


S. 674, H.R. 6386, H.R. 6400, and H.R. 7092 would set 
standards for determining the admissibility of confessions 
in the United States district courts. The bills would pro- 


vide that, a confession, found to have been voluntarily 
made, shall not be inadmissible “solely because of delay 
in bringing such person before a commissioner or other 
officer empowered to commit persons charged with offenses 


against the laws of the United States or of the District 
of Columbia.” 


WIRETAPPING 


S. 675 and H.R. 7093, to be known as the “Federal Wire 
Interception Act” would prohibit wiretapping, except in 
the investigation of certain offenses (such as national 
on narcotics, etc.) and only when specifically author- 
ized. 

H.R. 5386, H.R. 5470, H.R. 6394, and H.R. 7535 would 
enact the “Right of Privacy Act of 1967.” The legislation 
would ban wiretapping and make it a crime, except where 
it was necessary to protect the national security. Hearings 
are being held before the Judiciary Subcommittee in the 
House of Representatives. 

H.R. 6710 would be known as the “Federal Wiretapping 
Act.” It would authorize a federal judge, upon written 
application containing a full pre of the facts, to 
enter an ex parte order granting leave to intercept wire 
communications. Evidence so acquired would be admissible 
in a criminal prosecution. 

S. 634 would permit the issuance of a “warrant authoriz- 
ing eavesdropping” and would authorize eavesdropping 


in national security cases on authority of the Attorney 
General. 


COMPENSATION FOR VICTIMS OF CRIME 


S. 646 would enact the “Criminal Injuries Compensation 
Act of 1967.” The bill would create a Commission em- 
powered to consider applications and award compensation 
to the victims of federal crime. 

S. 798 would provide compensation to the survivors of 
local law enforcement officers killed while apprehending 
persons for committing federal crime. 


SENTENCING 


S. 1540 would amend the Criminal Code, Title 18, United 
States Code, to provide for the appellate review of 
sentences. The legislation would apply only to felony cases 
in which a term of imprisonment was imposed by the 
trial judge. The appellate court could affirm or modify 
the sentence imposed, but could not increase it. 

H.R. 6245 would authorize the appellate review of any 
sentence to a term of imprisonment exceeding 1 year. The 
appellate court, however, may “reduce, increase or other- 
wise modify the sentence.” 

H.R. 7275 would make various changes in the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act to make possible an earlier release 
of persons sentenced under this Act. In lieu of the existing 
provision requiring conditional release on or before the 
expiration of 4 years, this bill would require conditional 
release “on or before the expiration of two-thirds of the 
maximum term authorized by law for the offense or 
offenses of which he stands convicted.” 

H.R. 5714 would grant amnesty to certain first of- 
fenders under federal criminal law, who complete their 
sentences without committing further crime. The rights 
and privileges to be restored by the amnesty include the 
annulment of the conviction, the right to negate the con- 
viction, to be fully accredited as a witness, to vote, to 
hold office, and to be the grantee of a license. 


WITNESSES 


(a) Immunity.—S. 677, H.R. 6053, and H.R. 7095 would 
permit the compelling of testimony with respect to certain 
crimes (racketeering and influencing a witness or juror) 
and the granting of immunity in connection therewith. 

(b) Interrogation—H.R. 7384 would be known as the 
“Federal Interrogation Act of 1967.” It would provide 
comprehensive rules dealing with interrogation which 
would fully protect the rights and interest of society and 
the criminally accused. 
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RIGHTS OF THE MENTALLY ILL 


S. 1007 would amend the Criminal Code to provide for 
the commitment of certain individuals acquitted of offenses 
against the United States solely on the ground of insanity. 
Under existing law the trial court in most instances has 
been compelled to release a person acquitted on this 
ground even though restraint and psychiatric assistance 
were thought necessary or desirable. 

H.R. 4121, H.R. 5597, and H.R. 6354 are bills to protect 
the constitutional rights of the mentally ill, where mental 
incompetency occurs, or is believed to exist, after arrest 
and before trial. The bills would authorize the court to 


commit an accused person to a hospital or similar facility 
for examination and treatment. A procedure for the 
periodic reexamination by the court of the mental con- 
dition of the accused also is provided. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


S. 932 is a bill to provide for a jury trial in all cases of 
criminal contempt in the United States courts. 

S. 676, H.R. 6387, and H.R. 7094 are bills to make it 
a crime to obstruct criminal investigations. 

S. 678 is a bill to outlaw the Mafia and other organized 
crime syndicates. 


March 1, 1968 


Looking at the Law 


By EUGENE N. BARKIN 
Legal Counsel, Federal Bureau of Prisons 


RULING BY COURT OF APPEALS OUTLINES MINIMUM 
INFORMATION TO BE DISCLOSED FROM 
PRESENTENCE REPORT 


This past January, the Court of Appeals for the Fourth 
Circuit, while acknowledging the general rule of law that 
disclosure of information in presentence reports is in the 
discretion of the trial court, specifically referred with ap- 
proval to United States v. Fischer, 381 F. 2d 509 (2nd Cir. 
1967) which endorsed the principle that there should be a 
liberal approach to disclosing information. (See “Looking 
at the Law,” FEDERAL PROBATION, September 1967.) This 
court went further, however, by outlining certain informa- 
tion that must be disclosed—matters of record prejudicial 
to the defendant. Baker v. U. S., No. 11,241, decided Jan- 
uary 8, 1968. 

Here, as in Fischer, the attack upon the sentence was 
premised upon the trial court’s refusal to order disclosure 
of the contents of the probation officer’s presentence report 
before sentence was imposed. It was contended that the 
report was misleading and that this accounted for a more 
severe sentence. At the time of sentencing, the judge indi- 
cated that the defendant’s father had assisted him in 
avoiding jail time on prior occasions. The defendant denied 
this and later, on his behalf, an attorney obtained partial 
access to the presentence report. The report contained a 
list of six criminal charges against the defendant and the 
attorney asked him for an explanation of each. One of 
them was to the effect that he had been accused of cheating 
and swindling some years before but that his family had 
advanced a large sum of money to avoid his prosecution. 
Affidavits were filed with the court to refute this charge. 

The trial court stated that neither it nor the author of 
the report had accused the appellant of convictions, but 
only criminal charges and arrests, that as a matter of law, 
it was under no duty to disclose any portion of the report 
to the appellant and thus the motion was denied. The 
appellant asserted, however, that he feared the court would 
accept, at face value, the alleged misinformation contained 
in the report. 

This court, after quoting directly from Rule 32(c) (2) 
of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, and pointing 
out that the Rule is permissive, took note of the fact that 
in its Circuit there is a wide variation in practice which 
ranges from full disclosure in one district to complete 
confidentiality in others. 

The Court of Appeals stated that the rules do not re- 
quire the disclosure of the entire report, citing Williams v. 
New York, among others, but it did state that a minimum 
disclosure is required under particular facts without which 
there would be an abuse of discretion. The court disavowed 
any intention to formulate a prescription of all that should 


be disclosed, but it did spell out the minimum of what kind 
of information must be disclosed to the defendant. Included 
are matters of public record which would be prejudicial to 
the defendant and convictions and charges of crimes with 
dates and places indicated. This, it was pointed out, could 
be accomplished without destroying sources of information. 

This court said that a defendant should be given the 
opportunity to refute or explain any record disparagement 
of his earlier deportment and referred to the well known 
ease of Townsend v. Burke, 334 U.S. 736 (1948) in which 
the court relied on information extensively and materially 
false and the defendant was not given the opportunity to 
correct or contradict the erroneous basis for the punish- 
ment. In that case, the proceedings were held to be lacking 
in due process. 

The court stated that no conviction or criminal charge 
should be included in the report or considered unless re- 
ferrable to an official record. Matters of general conduct 
and behavior, reputation as to honesty, and the fulfillment 
of civic and domestic responsibilities, while they are in the 
report, on the other hand, should be released only at the 
discretion of the district judge. The court said that inti- 
mate observations which are readily traceable and the 
names of informants should be withheld emphasizing the 
possibilities of drying up sources of information. 

In this case, the defendant’s attorney had learned of 
adverse information included in the report after sentence 
was imposed. The case was remanded to allow the appel- 
lant to prove his past deportment. 

It seems to me that both the Second and Fourth Circuit 
Courts of Appeals, though bound by the recent Supreme 
Court decisions and the Rules of Criminal Procedure, are 
straining to liberalize somewhat disclosure practices. While 
the Second Circuit Court of Appeals took pains, by dictum, 
to indicate this, the Court of Appeals for the Fourth Cir- 
cuit, in effect, added to the language of the Rule by requir- 
ing the disclosure of certain kinds of information. 

I believe that these decisions are based upon the conclu- 
sion that if counsel is to be effective, he should have 
everything reasonably available which can directly and 
adversely affect his client and to allow persons to be sen- 
tenced in a vacuum is to make a mockery of the re- 
quirement that counsel must be present at the time of 
sentencing. 


PROBATION, WHILE AVAILABLE UNTIL THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF SENTENCE, IS UNAVAILABLE IF THE CASE IS PENDING 
IN A COURT OF APPEALS OR THE SUPREME COURT 


In a very recent case, the Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit held that the suspension of the execution of 
sentence and placing the defendant on probation, while a 
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petition for certiorari is pending in the Supreme Court, is 
invalid because appellate proceedings remove the case from 
the district court and deprive the trial court of jurisdiction 
and thus the power to make any further orders in the ap- 
pealed cause. United States v. Ellenbogen, 31608, decided 
February 27, 1968. 

In this case the defendant was originally sentenced to 
60 days imprisonment, but the sentence was vacated and 
after retrial, he was sentenced to a term of 1 year and 1 
day. He appealed, but the conviction was affirmed and he 
then filed a petition for a writ of certiorari in the Supreme 
Court. While the petition was pending, he moved for a 
reduction of his sentence or for an order suspending execu- 
tion of the sentence and placing him on probation. The 
district judge accommodated him by suspending the execu- 
tion of the 1 year, 1 day sentence and placing him on pro- 
bation for 3 years and imposed a $5,000 fine. The appellant 
filed a notice of appeal from so much of the judgment as 
related to the fine. 

The government moved for reargument on the ground 
that the court lacked the power to modify its judgment by 
placing him on probation and thus its order was void. It 
asserted the general rule that an appeal removes the case 
in all respects from the iurisdiction of the trial court. The 
appellant argued that this rule did not apply to a case 
while the petition for certiorari is pending and that under 
Rule 35 of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, he 
has the right to move for reduction of his sentence for a 

eriod of 120 days after the affirmance of his conviction. 
t is to be noted that this probation order was within 120 
days of the affirmance. 

The trial court concluded that there was no distinction 
between appeal and certiorari and therefore it was wrong 
to place the defendant on probation. Accordingly, it set 
aside the probation order and reinstated the original judg- 
ment without prejudice to the appellant to renew his 
motion under Rule 35 at the time proceedings were termi- 
nated in the Supreme Court. 

The Court of Appeals carefully pointed out the distinc- 
tion between a reduction of a sentence and a suspension; 
that court’s authority to suspend the execution of sentence 
and place the defendant on probation is not derived from 
Rule 35, Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, but from 
the Federal Probation Act. Consequently, the limitations 
prescribed in Rule 35 are not relevant to the suspension of 
the execution of sentence. 

Judge Anderson, writing for the court, pointed out that 
the power to reduce is inherent, whereas the power to sus- 
pend the execution of sentence is not and is derived solely 
from the statutory authority. The court reiterated the rule 
enunciated many times before by other courts that the 
authority to suspend the execution of sentence and place 
on probation arises when the judgment of conviction is 
entered and is terminated when the defendant actually 
enters into service of his present sentence, citing United 
States v. Murray, 275 U.S. 347; Affronti v. U. S., 350 U.S. 
79, and other cases. 

This appellant had not commenced the service of his 
sentence, and therefore the court could have appropriately 
placed him on probation, but for the fact that a petition 
for certiorari was then pending. The question, therefore, 
was narrowed down to whether the pending case in itself 
deprives the trial court of jurisdiction to place the de 
fendant on probation. 

This court answered affirmatively, pointing out that it is 
clear that the power to reduce a sentence is suspended 
during the pendency of an appeal and concluded that the 
same reasoning is applicable to the grant of probation. Its 
conclusion was based upon the question of jurisdiction and 
not upon the peculiar relationship between district courts 
and courts of appeals, and therefore is equally applicable 
to a matter pending in the Supreme Court. Thus, once a 
case leaves the district court, it cannot make changes in 
the record or disposition. 

This court seemed to lay heavy emphasis on the fact that 
the appropriate time to place a person on probation is at 
the time of sentencing. The clear purpose of the probation 
statute was to authorize a form of punishment without 
incarceration where the judge believes the defendant will 
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be rehabilitated without undergoing actual imprisonment. 
Therefore, although the period allowable to place a defend- 
ant on probation runs until he is actually committed, this 
kind of disposition should be made whenever possible at 
the time of sentence. 

The court contrasted a reduction of a sentence with pro- 
bation, stating the former is based upon the assumption 
that a certain amount of time had passed between the 
imposition of sentence and the time when the court’s power 
to reduce or correct it is sought by the convicted defend- 
ant, and is essentially a plea of leniency intended to give 
a convicted defendant a second chance. The court said that 
Congress had never specifically provided a second chance 
for probation under the provisions of the Probation Act. 

It seems to me, however, that the appropriate basis for 
a reduction in sentence—ascertaining relevant and miti- 
gating information after sentence is imposed—is equally 
applicable to a subsequent determination that probation is 
appropriate. Subsequently discovered circumstances could 
just as readily indicate no commitment is warranted as 
well as the advisability of a reduction in the term of 
commitment. 


CourT OF APPEALS INDICATES THAT DEFENDANT HAS 
Two SEPARATE RIGHTS TO ALLOCUTION WHERE 
THE INITIAL DISPOSITION IS A COMMITMENT 
FOR A STUDY AND RePORT UNDER 
18 U.S.C. 4208 (b) 


The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit recently 
indicated quite categorically that a defendant has the right 
to allocution after he is found guilty and is initially and 
temporarily committed to the Attorney General for obser- 
vation, study, and report under 18 U.S.C. 4208(b), even 
though this is a preliminary step to enable the court to 
more knowledgeably impose final sentence. This is so even 
in those cases where the right to allocution is granted 
after the study is completed and before the court takes its 
a Sherman v. United States, 383 F. 2d 837 

967). 

In Sherman, the defendant sought to be committed under 
Section 4208(b), but after the court ordered him com- 
mitted, he indicated a change of mind and asked for an 
extension to enable him to make a motion for a new trial. 
He also moved to vacate his sentence under 28 U.S.C. 2255 
on the ground that he had been denied his right to allocu- 
tion. In the meantime, he had been moved to the federal 
institution for study and report. 

Upon completion of the study the defendant was re- 
turned to court, where the original sentence was affirmed 
and at this time he was offered the opportunity to make a 
statement on his own behalf. 

The motion to vacate under 2255 was denied and the 
appeal resulted. 

The Court of Appeals held that under the Supreme 
Court case of Hill v. U.S., 368 U.S. 424, (1962), this kind 
of attack is not appropriate under 28 U.S.C. 2255 and 
therefore on that basis alone the order denying relief was 
affirmed. It was pointed out, however, that if the action of 
the court was error, it could be challenged on appeal from 
final sentencing, even though under Corey v. U.S., 375 
U.S. 169 an appeal also lay from the original sentencing. 

The government contended that the right of allocution 
does not attach at the time the person is placed in custody 
for study because as indicated in the Supreme Court case 
of Behrens v. U.S., 375 U.S. 162 (1963), this disposition 
is but a tentative judgment and the defendant must be re- 
turned to court and given his right to allocution at that 
time. As the Supreme Court indicated, the final disposition 
is the more significant action of the court. 

The Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit nonetheless 
held that allocution was not irrelevant at the time of this 
kind of tentative commitment because an appeal lies from 
such an order, and therefore this sentencing is covered by 
Rule 32(a) (1) of the Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure, 
to the effect that before sentence can be imposed, the court 
shall afford counsel the opportunity to speak on behalf of 
the defendant and the defendant shall be entitled to make 
a statement on his own behalf. Although it was error to 
fail to afford the defendant the opportunity to speak, this 
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court held that in this case the error was harmless because 
the appellant got exactly what he wanted. 

In discussing the motion to withdraw the plea of guilty, 
the Court of Appeals agreed that the manifest injustice 
criteria are not applicable to this situation because a final 
sentence was not imposed. In any case, the withdrawal of 
the plea is a matter which is within the court’s discretion. 
This defendant had no right to withdraw his guilty plea. 

The defendant also expressed dissatisfaction with the 
kind and scope of the study he received while he was in 
custody, asserting that it lacked the psychiatric attention 
he had anticipated. The Court of Appeals held that this is 
not a proper basis for the withdrawal of a guilty plea. 


CourT OF APPEALS HOLDS THAT INVALIDITY OF 
ANCHOR SENTENCE CONVERTS CONSECUTIVE 
SENTENCE TO CONCURRENT 


In this case, the trial court imposed a 5-year sentence 
on count “A” and 5 years on count “B” to run concur- 
rently. In addition, it imposed a 3-year sentence to run 
consecutively to the 5-year sentence imposed on count “A.” 

Subsequently, the count “A” 5-year sentence was va- 
cated. The question presented was whether the consecutive 
sentence is to be served consecutively to the count “B” 
5-year sentence. 

The trial court held that the total sentence was intended 
to remain at 8 years and answered that the 3-year term 
would continue to be consecutive. The Court of Appeals 
reversed, holding that where the consecutive sentence is 
anchored to a specific count and no indication was made of 
the total number of years intended by the sentence, it was 
necessary to interpret the sentence literally, i.e., that the 
3 years was to be consecutive only to the sentence which 
had been vacated. Once the anchor sentence was vacated, 
the 3-year term moved up to the date of imposition and it 
was therefore concurrent with the count “B” 5-year sen- 
tence. Jenkins v. U.S., No. 9565 (10th Cir. decided Feb- 
ruary 9, 1968). 


THE NECESSITY OF REPLYING RESPONSIVELY TO PRISONERS’ 
COMPLAINTS Is AGAIN DEMONSTRATED BY RECENT 
SIGNIFICANT JUDICIAL DECISIONS 


For the past several years, the vitality of the adminis- 
trator’s defense that complaints brought by prisoners in- 
volve matters which are within his discretion and are 
therefore not subject to review by the courts has been 
steadily eroding. While the courts generally continue to 
give lipservice to the doctrine that the supervision of cor- 
rectional or penal systems is not appropriately within 
their jurisdiction, the interpretations of allegations con- 
stituting deprivations of constitutional and statutory 
rights have been expanded. As a consequence, the adminis- 
trator must be prepared to answer the allegations of the 
prison on the merits, both fully and responsively, and also 
be prepared to appear in court. 

There is hardly a day that goes by that some court does 
not hold hearings and rule adversely to the administrator 
regarding matters which not long ago would have been 
quickly disposed of without a hearing. Some further ex- 
amples of this trend are shown in decisions by two federal 
courts of appeals within the last several months. 

In a case brought by a prisoner in a New York state 
prison, alleging “cruel and unusual punishment” in viola- 
tion of the Eighth Amendment of the Constitution, the 
dismissal of his complaint without a hearing by the district 
court was reversed and remanded for a hearing. Wright v. 
McMann, No. 167, September Term 1967, 2nd Cir. decided 
December 19, 1967. In this case, the inmate alleged, among 
other things, that he was placed in solitary confinement in 
a dirty, filthy, unsanitary cell without adequate heat in 
which the toilet and sink were encrusted with slime, that 
he was kept without clothing and entirely nude for about 
11 days, and that he was compelled under the threat of 
violence to remain standing at military attention each time 
an officer appeared from 7:30 a.m. to 10:00 p.m. every 
day, and was not permitted to sleep during the said hours. 

In an exhaustive opinion, Judge Kaufman pointed out 
that recent decisions have demonstrated a sharp alteration 
in the judicial attitude toward the old doctrine and the 
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older cases thus retain “little vitality.” While the federal 
courts are sensitive to the problems created by judicial 
interference in the internal discipline of state prisons, in 
appropriate cases they will not hesitate to intervene. He 
concluded that under state law, there was no adequate 
remedy available because New York state laws allow 
claims for damages resulting from injuries, but this is no 
help to the prisoner in his quest for an injunction to pre- 
vent the gontinuation of alleged brutalities. 

The court pointed out that the historical Eighth Amend- 
ment ban on cruel and unusual punishment was originally 
aimed at preventing torture and barbarous punishment 
but it is broadened in concept as public opinion becomes 
enlightened by the current concepts of humane treatment. 
The court held that the allegations made in this case were 
debasing and if established, would constitute cruel and 
unusual punishment and that the court should protect the 
rights secured bv the Federal Constitution. In a footnote, 
the court pointed out that this holding was based unon the 
facts in this case and was not suggesting that all disputes 
over prison discipline rise to Eighth Amendment propor- 
tions and certainly courts should not become referees in 
prisoner-administrator disputes. 

The concurring opinion by Chief Judge Lumbard quoted 
at length from the Task Force Report on Corrections by 
the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Ad- 
ministration of Justice in which it was pointed out that 
offenders should have recourse against corrupt or brutal 
treatment and against the deprivation of minimum rights. 
Further, there should be the development of adequate 
administrative procedures within the correctional svstems 
themselves which contemplate a review by some authority 
beyond the official against whom the complaint is regis- 
tered. It warned that the continued neglect of this task 
would result in the court’s writing the rules for the admin- 
istrators. Judge Lumbard would hold the federal courts 
from these state matters without a suitable period of 
abstention where the state courts are empowered to hear 
the case and where there is reason to believe the state 
court would grant relief if there was a well founded com- 
plaint. He would intervene .in onlv the exceptional case. 

In another case involving complaints against the District 
of Columbia Department of Corrections, the motion to 
dismiss claiming that the allegations related to internal 
management of prisons was filed and in addition, the affi- 
davit of the warden indicated that the complainants were 
properly disciplined and that there was no abuse of discre- 
tion on the part of the administrator. The complaint was 
dismissed. The case was appealed and the prisoner moved 
for avpointment of counsel. 

While considering this motion for appointment of coun- 
sel, the Court of Appeals went into the merits of the ap- 
neal itself. It emphasized that there may not be a dismissal 
for failure to state a claim unless it appears bevond a 
doubt that the plaintiff can provide no set of facts in sup- 
port of his claim which would entitle him to relief. The 
court indicated that jail officials do have wide discre- 
tion. but such discretion is not limitless and allegations of 
cruel or unusual punishment are matters within judicial 
inquiry, especially when there is a charge of discrimina- 
tory treatment for racial or religious minorities. The 
plaintiff here alleged that he was subjected to “torture” 
and “cruel and inhuman punishment” without “probable 
cause.” In addition. he alleged that he was punished “be- 
cause of prejudice” and sought the right to attend reli- 
gious services “without discrimination.” This court held 
that despite their vagueness, under the circumstances the 
allegations were sufficient to state a claim and were not 
sub‘ect to a motion to dismiss. 

The Court of Appeals stated that the literalness of the 
rules should not be strictly applied to a prisoner who is 
unrepresented and who has neither the facilities nor the 
opportunity to provide documentary evidence as would be 
necessary under normal standards. Under the circum- 
stances, the Court of Appeals held that as a bare mini- 
mum, the district court should have provided the plaintiff 
with a fair notice of the requirements of the summary 
judgment rule and the form of the notice should be suffi- 
ciently understandable to fairly apprise the plaintiff of 
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what was required. In a footnote, the court noted out that 
the warden’s affidavit did not address itself to the nature 
of the punishment or the conduct for which it was imposed 
and that the District had the burden of demonstrating no 
genuine issue of material fact existed. 

The Court of Appeals conceded that in this kind of pro- 
ceeding the district court has discretion to appoint counsel 
and its initial denial of the motion for counsel did not 
necessarily constitute an abuse of that discretion. It 
stated in this kind of proceeding counsel might be quite 
significant and that where it is necessary to insure a 
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Reviewed by J. ELDON MINCKS 


“Introducing Parole,” by David Haxby (November 1967). 
There is a danger that “... legislation which is not backed 
by adequate resources, particularly in the field of penal 
reform where the public is so sensitive, can actually do 
more harm than good.” The author believes that proper 
resources must implement new schemes and that consid- 
eration of parole systems should be based on sound, social 
work principles. 

The increasing demands made on the probation services 
relating to acceptance of parole responsibilities, processes 
involving the community, the determination of making 
parole selection and release date decisions, interviews in 
the community and institutions, sitting as members of 
local review committees, and preparing needed case re- 
views, are studied by the author, who is general secretary 
of the National Association of Probation Officers. 

“Pre-Parole Reports,” by M. S. Willington (November 
1967). Supervision of released prisoners will largely be the 
responsibility of the probation and aftercare services, ac- 
cording to the new Criminal Justice Act. 

Preparole reports will require much of the same in- 
formation characteristic of the presentence investigation 
findings; however, they must be oriented toward assessing 
the prisoner’s future in the community and his probable 
response to early release. 

Attitudes of the family members, relatives, and friends, 
a review of probable or possible stresses or difficulties to 
be encountered on re-entry into the community, must be 
known. The prisoner’s criminal history with relevant de- 
tails of each offense are prerequisite to determination of 
action aimed at the protection of the public. The past and 
present attitudes of family members can predict future 
problems to be encountered, especially if the prisoner had 
pleaded not guilty and he and his relatives still protest 
his innocence. 

“Satisfaction in Probation Work,” by John Haines (No- 
vember 1967). The author, a lecturer in applied social 
studies at the University of Nottingham, analyzes the 
roles of senior probation officers in terms of satisfaction 
experienced in social work. 

Relationships, especially with clients, dealing with peo- 
ple, and using himself in the relationships, proves of high 
value. Deriving satisfaction from his environment and his 
work group, when under agreeable conditions with ad- 
equate personal and mechanical aids, is noted, for it devel- 
ops favorable relationships with the probation officer’s 
colleagues and gives a humanistic approach to common 
problems. 

The need for appreciation, security, and friendly as- 
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prisoner’s allegations receive fair consideration, it is the 
court’s plain duty to appoint him a counsel to assist him 
in defending the motion for a summary judgment. 

The case was remanded with the suggestion that perhaps 
a denial of the motion of summary judgment and a hearing 
with the prisoner present might be appropriate or “Other 
means of dealing with prisoner complaints may occur to 
the District Court which affords substantial justice with- 
out imposing undue burdens... .” It repeated that in any 
case the procedure must assure that the complaints “re- 
ceive fair, adequate and meaningful consideration.” 


sociates, it is held, is more important in morale than are 
wages and physical conditions. Other functions and re- 
sponsibilities of the senior probation officer are determina- 
tion of work distribution between probation officers, manner 
of keeping records, making proper use of working time, 
development of casework methods with responsibilities for 
making decisions to coordinate the organization’s work, 
and achievement of its goals. It is concluded that the most 
thorough training course is no substitute for experience. 

In summary, the five principal areas in which the senior 
officer may help his staff achieve greater satisfaction in 
the work are office management; sympathetic but compe- 
tent casework supervision; continual evaluation or assess- 
ment of the officer’s work; recognition of the value of 
group consultation and discussion; and making’ possible 
needed professional development with a readiness to under- 
stand and accept changes in clients, in methods, and in the 
probation officers themselves. 

There must be time to think. Social workers do their 
best casework if their supervisor is able to trust them and 
back them up if they make mistakes. Then the workers can 
learn te think through their problems and gain confidence 
from learning and doing good work. 


THE JOURNAL OF CRIMINAL LAW, 
CRIMINOLOGY AND POLICE SCIENCE 


Reviewed by LEON J. SIMS 


“Some Factors in Sentencing Policy,” by Robert M. 
Carter and Leslie T. Wilkins (December 1967). Dr. Carter 
is a former U. S. probation officer who is associate 
research criminologist at the School of Criminology, Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley. Dr. Wilkins is a profes- 
sor at the same School. Their article examines one segment 
of the presentence report—the recommendation, and its 
relationship to the court disposition. It is based primarily 
upon information furnished the authors by the Adminis- 
trative Office of the United States Courts. 

The study indicates that there is a very strong relation- 
ship between recommendations for probation and court 
dispositions of probation—an average agreement of about 
95 percent—but that the strength of the relationship 
diminshes slightly when recommendations are against pro- 
bation. If this relationship indicates punitiveness, the 
authors conclude that the probation officer is more punitive 
than the judge. However, the study indicates that 27.1 
percent of the defendants recommended for and placed on 
probation were “revoked” while 36.7 percent of the defend- 
ants placed on probation against the probation officer’s 
recommendation were revoked. 

The article examines in depth the factors that enter into 
the high correlation between the recommendations and the 
court dispositions, and the subsequent differential rates of 
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revocation where officers and courts do not agree as to the 
best disposition. Valid or not, these factors are not likely 
to be palatable to probation officers or judges. 

The authors found that there was a range in the use of 
probation from 23.8 to 75.7 percent in U.S. district courts 
in 1965. There was approximately the same high correla- 
tion between the probation officer’s recommendation and 
the court’s disposition in each district. Therefore, the au- 
thors conclude that to reduce the disparity of sentences, 
sentencing institutes should include probation officers as 
well as judges. 

The authors raised many questions that indicate large 
gaps in our knowledge about the efficiency of the entire 
correctional process. Whether one agrees with the findings 
or not, they are worthy of study. 

“Paradoxes in the Administration of Criminal Justice,” 
by Warren E. Burger (December 1967). The author is judge 
of the U. S. Court of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
His article is based upon a commencement address which 
he delivered to the graduating class at Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wisconsin, on May 21, 1967. 

The author believes that while our system of justice was 
designed to guarantee equal protection of the laws for all 
people, the administration is failing in its purpose. To 
illustrate, Judge Burger points out that our criminal trials 
are delayed longer after arrest, our trials take longer, and 
accused persons are afforded more appeals and retrials 
and more procedural protections than in almost any other 
country. All of these factors, in the author’s opinion, often 
allow the defendant to engage in relentless warfare with 
the system for years and in the end leave him bitterly 
hostile toward society, whether he is convicted or found 
innocent. 

Judge Burger says that when and if the accused is con- 
victed, we seem to lose all interest in him and the resulting 
period of “correction” insures that he will emerge a poorer 
human being. 

A comparison of the American system with the systems 
of Denmark, Holland, and Sweden is used to illustrate 
Judge Burger’s point of view. He points out that in the 
federal prison system there is one psychiatrist or psycho- 
logist for every 1,500 inmates; in state prisons the ratio is 
as little as one to 5,000. In Denmark Judge Burger found 
that there is one psychiatrist for every 100 prisoners ex- 
cept in maximum security institutions where the ratio is 
one psychiatrist for each 50 prisoners. He states that al- 
though the vocational and educational programs in our 
best prisons are a help, our system appears poor by com- 
parison with those in the countries mentioned. Our system 
simply is not working, in Judge Burger’s opinion, and only 
the people have the power to change it. 

“Pioneering With Self-Concept as a Vulnerability Factor 
in Delinquency,” by Walter C. Reckless and Simon Dinitz 
(December 1967). Dr. Reckless is professor of sociology at 
Ohio State University and Dr. Dinitz is professor of socio- 
logy and research associate in psychiatry, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

This article sets forth the results of a study made by the 
authors to discover the components of development which 
enable adolescents to maintain nondelinquent patterns of 
conduct despite the adversities of family, class position, 
and neighborhood. The sample studied consisted of 125 
12-year-old white boys in elementary schools in high delin- 
quency areas of Colombus, Ohio. These boys were rated by 
their teachers and mothers as to who would or would not 
experience police or juvenile court contact. A schedule was 
administered to the boys to determine their assessments of 
themselves in relation to their families, friends, schools, 
and possible involvement with the law. The first tests were 
administered in 1955. A followup was made 4 years later. 

The study indicated that a good self-concept veers slum 
boys away from delinquency while a poor self-concept 
gives them no resistance to deviancy, delinquent compan- 
ions, or delinquent subculture. The results of this sample 
were validated by additional subsequent studies by the au- 
thors in other areas and by studies done by other 
researchers cited by the authors. The authors are now at- 


tempting a practical application of their findings with 
classes of vulnerable sixth grade boys with “model” ma- 
terials and specially trained teachers in an effort to im- 
prove their self-concept and thus reduce their vulnerability 
to delinquency. The results of this study will not be known 
until 1970. 

The overall conclusion drawn by the authors is that it 
is feasible to operate on the hypothesis that self-concept 
does determine direction of behavior toward or away from 
delinquency and deviance in general. 


THE BRITISH JOURNAL 
OF CRIMINOLOGY 


Reviewed by HARRY W. SCHLOETTER 


“Delinquent Teenage Types,” by K. R. H. Wardrop (Octo- 
ber 1967). In this article we have one of the clearest classi- 
fications of delinquent teenage types. The author, who is 
director of the Forensic Psychiatric Clinic, Glasgow, Scot- 
land, states that a number of disciplines (law, sociology, 
psychiatry, psychology, and penology) have attempted to 
classify antisocial behavior. He believes the future may 
show there should be a typology based on a multidisci- 
plinary approach utilizing the best of all disciplines. 

A number of different typologies are examined. One deals 
with the level of social and emotional maturity. This in- 
volves the use of social maturity scales and integration 
scales and is currently being utilized in delinquency pro- 
jects such as the California Youth Authority Community 
Treatment Project. Also discussed is the typology deve- 
loped by Don C. Gibbons which has a classification sched- 
ule revolving about offense behavior, interactional setting, 
self-concept, and attitudes to community agencies. By 
using the definitions of the above, Gibbons defined nine 
types of young offenders. These range from predatory 
gang delinquent to car thief and joy-rider to behavior 
problem delinquent. 

Psychiatrists have also attempted to classify adolescent 
delinquents. One of the basic distinetions made is to de- 
termine those who are suffering from a psychiatric illness 
and those who are not. 

Additional researchers have classified delinquents into 
adaptive and maladaptive delinquency; other classifica- 
tions have been based on the learning theory and on 
psychodynamics. 

Mr. Wardrop finds each of the above classifications can 
be of value in the diagnosis and treatment of the delin- 
quent. He presents some broad groupings which he has 
found to be of practical application in dealing with delin- 
quents. 

His first major grouping is an “organic” classification. 
Here are found those individuals where delinquency is 
largely a result of brain damage. He develops his theory 
and explains the correlation between behavior and delin- 
quency. 

A second major classification is the “grossly deprived’ 
delinquent. Those delinquents falling into this category 
present a clear-cut type of delinquency. Generally there is 
a history of illegitimacy or rejection followed by a very 
denrived first few years of life. 

Various subtypes are found in this classification which 
are related to impulse gratification, drug users, and sexual 
deviancy. There is a general hostility and distrust of 
society as a whole as well as a low level of self-evaluation. 

“Emotionally disturbed” delinquents make up the third 
group. Mr. Wardrop includes here those delinquents whose 
delinquency originates from underlying severe emotional 
disturbance and neurotic or psychotic reaction. 

A fourth major classification involves “family problem” 
delinquents whose delinquency is related to interpersonal 
tensions in family relationships. The author gives the fol- 
lowing as examples of such a relationship. 
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(1) “In boys a frequent pattern is the unconscious en- 
couragement of delinquency, with emotional satisfaction 
being derived therefrom, on the part of the mother.” 

(2) “An over-strict father who is also unconsciously 
identified with the son’s delinquency and getting satisfac- 
tion from it.” 

(3) “In girls one of the most frequent family situa- 
tions is that of a bad relationship between the adolescent 


- girl and her father, which has arisen at puberty, in this 


the father’s emotional involvement, though unconscious, is 
quite apparent.” 

(4) “Again in girls a less frequent, but quite definite, 
pattern is that of extreme hostility and rejection between 
the girl and her mother from an early age, with an un- 
conscious rejection of feminine identification. .. .” 

“Situational” delinquency is the general term used to 
cover the teenage delinquency in which there is no psy- 
chiatric or emotional problem. However, the delinquency is 
a typical product of the individual’s cultural background. 


“A Cross-Cultural Assessment of Official Reactions to 
Deviant Behaviour,” by Robert Hagedorn (October 1967). 
This is a study regarding the incidence of severity and 
uniformity of official reaction in two Texan and two Mexi- 
can cities. The author is an associate professor of socio- 
logy, California State College at Fullerton. 


“Attitudes Towards Capital Punishment in South Africa,” 
by Helmut Morsbach and Gisela Morsbach (October 1967). 
The authors make a detailed study of the attitudes to- 
wards capital punishment in a country that has varied 
and distinct cultural differences. 


“Groups and the Ability to Communicate,” by P. H. 
Shapland (October 1967). Mr. Shapland, senior psycho- 
logist at H. M. Prison, Birmingham, conducted a survey of 
group counseling in a borstal. His purpose was to enable 
the borstal to review its group counseling activities. He 
presents his methods and findings in a short, concise 
article. 


THE PRISON JOURNAL 


Reviewed by MARK S. RICHMOND 


“Incentives in a County Prison,” by John D. Case (Spring- 
Summer 1967). Major Case has been warden of the Bucks 
County Prison, Doylestown, Pennsylvania, since 1962. The 
purpose of his article is to describe the general nature of 
the incentive systems employed at that institution and to 
examine them in relation to the involvement of inmates in 
various rehabilitative programs. 

The polling of inmate reaction to his article elicited in- 
teresting responses, the gist of which was that incentives 
center around the concept of trust. Warden Case is gaining 
recognition as a resourceful correctional program man- 
ager. Had he refined the meaning of trust in his article, 
he might well have spoken of motivation in terms of the 
imposition of various degrees of responsibility upon the 
inmate, in accordance with the inmate’s needs and capa- 
bilities for self-development. 

“Incentives Motivating Prisoner Behavior,” by Daniel 
Glaser (Spring-Summer 1967). Dr. Glaser is head of the 
Department of Sociology, University of Illinois. With his 
customary incisive thoughtfulness he analyzes the psycho- 
logical principles of incentive motivation and their socio- 
logical applications to the prison setting. 

The author’s observations of the nature and meaning of 
interpersonal relationships between inmates and staff are 
keen and direct. He concludes that, “Incentives which 
shape human behavior most significantly are the personal 
responses of other persons, and the experience of success 
in the performance of tasks which are a challenge. The 
traditional prison provides such incentives to prisoners 
primarily for their maintenance of an orderly institution. 
The collaborative model of prison operation focused on 


community correctional services can achieve just as orderly 
an institution, but most important, it enhances the of- 
fender’s motivation and success in attaintment of self- 
sufficiency in a non-criminal post-release life.’ These con- 
cepts are invaluable to the program manager who would 
reorient traditional correctional programs. 

“Problems and Prospects in the Use of Prison Inmates 
for Medical Experimentation,” by Melvin S. Heller (Spring- 
Summer 1967). Dr. Heller is clinical professor of psy- 
chiatry at Temple University. For many years he has been 
deeply involved in correctional work. His paper approaches 
the highly emotional and frequently controversial subject 
of medical experimentation by examining in depth many 
of the issues underlying the safeguard of so-called in- 
formed consent. This essay draws. many illustrative ex- 
amples from the author’s own experience. A penetrating 
analysis of them forms the basis for a comprehensive sug- 
gested “code of ethics.” 


“The Pennsylvania Public Offender Program of the Penn- 
sylvania Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation,” by John J. 
Gordon (Spring-Summer 1967). The author is rehabilitation 
specialist with the Pennsylvania Bureau of Vocational ,.Re- 
habilitation. Pennsylvania is one of an increasing number 
of states in which Vocational Rehabilitation is making 
available a complete range of services directed toward 
overcoming the deficiencies and adjustment problems of 
offenders. The introduction of these programs and services 
to a state correctional system is described. 


“Psychological Aspects of Institutional Incentive Sys- 
tems,” by Kurt B. Konietzko (Spring-Summer 1967). Dr. 
Konietzko is director of the Philadelphia Branch, Institute 
for Rational Living. Drawing upon his years of correc- 
tional experience, the author points up some of the con- 
tradictions inherent in the traditional prison. He believes 
that to make correctional therapies effective, the system 
itself must be reconstructed. He proposes such a system 
oriented to reality and behavioral treatment. 


The Autumn-Winter 1967 edition of The Prison Journal 
honors Albert G. Fraser on the occasion of his 90th birth- 
day and retirement from active service. The volume in- 
cludes a selection of Mr. Fraser’s writings and a series of 
essays in his honor. It is no small achievement that Al 
Fraser gave 42 years of service to The Pennsylvania 
Prison Society, to its clients, to its students in training, 
and to members of its staff. Workers in the correctional 
field, like this reviewer, will long remember him through 
his writings and his participation in conference discus- 
sions as the self-effacing “old pro” who always insisted 
that recognition of the importance of the individual was 
basic to any correctional treatment. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF CORRECTION 


Reviewed by REED COZART 


Since this reviewer has submitted no reviews for the 
past two issues of FEDERAL PROBATION, and in order to try 
to become current, he will attempt to give the highlights of 
some selected articles from recent issues of the American 
Journal of Correction. 

In the July-August 1967 issue the staff of the Florida 
Division of Corrections describes the history, programs, 
and problems of Florida’s correctional institutions. Florida 
is one of the southern states that has made remarkable 
progress in a very few years in modernizing and improv- 
ing its correctional program. 

In the same issue is an excellent evaluation of the Re- 
port by the President’s Commission on Law Enforcement 
and Administration of Justice by Dr. John M. Wilson, 
formerly general secretary of the American Correctional 
Association and presently assistant professor of sociology 
of the University of Maryland. 

In the May-June 1967 issue is an interesting account of 
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the use of hypnotherapy in prisons by Dr. Lyndan Bab- 
cock, psychologist of one of the California prisons. He has 
used hypnosis to teach relaxation, to overcome conversion 
symptoms, to uncover repressed attitudes and to demon- 
strate psychic phenomenon. He believes hypnotherapy aids 
prisoners to improve themselves in social cooperation. 

Also in this issue is an interesting description by As- 
sistant Director H. G. Moeller of the new programs of the 
U. S. Bureau of Prisons in extending its services into the 
community. He outlines work release, employment place- 
ment, community treatment center programs, use of com- 
munity correctional consultants, and assistance to state 
and local agencies—all designed to assist to return pris- 
oners to society and to obtain their acceptance by society. 

Also in this issue is an article by U. S. Senator Robert 
C. Byrd on the new National Training School for Boys at 
Morgantown, West Virginia. He emphasizes the educa- 
tional programs that will be made available to the youths 
in the school and their value as aids to rehabilitation. 

Dr. Willian H. Cape of the University of Kansas, in the 
January-February 1967 issue, describes the program of 
the Kansas State Reception and Diagnostic Center, only a 
few years old, and points out the need for further research 
to ascertain the effectiveness of the evaluation and reports 
made and services rendered by that center. 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


Reviewed by JOHN A. SPRAGUE 


“Research and the Knowledge Base of Correction,” by 
John P. Conrad (July 1967). The chief of research for the 
Federal Bureau of Prisons, who is author of this article, 
finds that the public is increasingly intolerant of crime 
and unwilling to condone the paradox that some correc- 
tional services do more to reinforce criminal careers rather 
than end them. Observers are questioning practices that 
have enjoyed acceptance for generations. To deal with this 
challenge to traditional methods, facts are needed and an 
extended knowledge base. To supply this, research is 
needed. 

The new correctional objective is the reintegration of the 
offender which calls for the creation of systems of correc- 
tional services which aim at directing offenders into non- 
criminal careers. To achieve this we need individualized 
treatment as provided by community-based programs or 
by institutions oriented to resocialization. Accordingly, the 
institutional administrator must rely on research to deter- 
mine if his institutional programs are relevant to the 
world to which the offenders are to be returned. The past 
evaluation of programs by impetuously oversimplified re- 
search designs has produced more frustration than dis- 
covery. Needed is an identification of treatment variables 
and population constituents. Also needed is a formulation 
of objectives and criteria of performance. Too often the 
test has been the program’s effect on recidivism rates, an 
effect that one cannot reasonably expect of them. “In cor- 
rection, the simple answers to complex questions will 
inevitably be wrong.” 

“Regulations in the Life of an Institution,” by Sanger B. 
Powers (July 1967). The author, administrator of the Divi- 
sion of Corrections, Wisconsin Department of Health and 
Social Services, writes that effective administration of cor- 
rectional institutions is not possible without the establish- 
ment of operational procedures. Regulations insure order 
and permit the institution to achieve its aims. 

With the setting up of a new institution there is the 
opportunity to establish regulations which will insure the 
execution of the desired program. However, these situa- 
tions are rare. More frequently, the problem is that of 
changing a routine where the staff has become convinced 
that rigidity and predictability are preferable to any 
change toward a new and enlightened program or philos- 
ophy. To effect change in this latter situation, the admin- 
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istrator needs perseverance, a tolerance for resentment, 
and the support of regulations imposed by a state agency 
charged with the supervision of institutions. 

The administrator should define objectives and the 
manner in which they are to be achieved. Then effective 
regulations can free him from involvement at each 
decision-making level. These regulations must be dynamic 
because our society is dynamic. They should allow for in- 
novations and experiments without abandoning principle. 

Note: This issue (July 1967) includes a “Standard Act 
for State Correctional Services,” as drawn by the Com- 
mittee on Standard Act for State Correctional Services of 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency and the 
American Correctional Association. It provides (1) legis- 
lative models for the structure at the state level for a 
department bringing correctional services together; and 
(2) legislative models for the administration of correc- 
tional services for adults and youths. 


“Lawyers in Juvenile Court,” by Spencer Coxe (October 
1967). The author, who is executive director of the Greater 
Philadelphia Branch of the American Civil Liberties 
Union, writes that the juvenile court plays the same role 
as the criminal court; both remove wrongdoers from 
society. It follows, then, that a child should have the right 
to counsel as does an adult, for the child, too, is threatened 
with loss of liberty. 

Not only is an attorney needed during adjudication, but 
he also should participate in the disposition of a case. A 
lawyer can investigate the possibility of supervision at 
home or with relatives. He may arrange for the help of a 
minister or for psychiatric care. If, as urged, counsel is 
needed at the dispositional phase, then he should be fur- 
nished with all the information available to the judge. This 
means giving him access to social records and the proba- 
tion report. 

Resistance to the presence of counsel stems from the 
fact that they threaten to break down existing systems 
where a judge is required to hear an impossible number 
of cases within a given day. Another reason for hostility 
to lawyers is the human desire of judges to play God. 
Without procedural safeguards a juvenile court judge has 
a freedom that exists nowhere else in the law. 

It has been the author’s experience that, where juveniles 
were afforded counsel, the use of confinement prior to the 
hearing was greatly reduced, and the number of children 
being committed to institutions dropped markedly. 

“Work Release—A Two-Pronged Effort,” by Serapio R. 
Zalba (October 1967). Lecturer at the School of Applied 
Social Sciences, Case Western Reserve University, the 
author notes that, while work-release legislation has ex- 
isted in the United States for over 50 years, it is only 
recently that a trend toward its wider use has developed. 
Most correctional programs use either complete incarcera- 
tion or relatively free life in the community. The work- 
release plan is a valuable program in that it provides the 
needed amount of institutional control, while also afford- 
ing the individual an opportunity to perform in socially 
desired ways in the community. Some programs have been 
broadened to allow the individuals to attend night classes 
in the community or receive psychiatrict treatment during 
their nonwork hours. 

An additional, and unforseen, consequence of the work- 
release program is that judges have become increasingly 
aware of the practicality of releasing offenders under 
supervision and hence are using probation more fre- 
quently. 

“Alcoholic Control on Skid Row,” by Earl Rubington 
(October 1967). The author of this article is associate pro- 
fessor of sociology at the Center of Alcohol Studies, Rut- 
gers University. He proposes a pilot program to assist 
alcoholics in slum areas, and suggests that an abandoned 
hotel in a metropolitan skid row be converted to an 
“Alcoholic Control Unit.’’ This would include a ward that 
would accommodate 25 to 30 men, along with kitchen 
facilities. The unit would be staffed by individuals who 
were themselves formerly alcoholics, who frequented slum 
areas. Patrols would work from the unit (both foot patrols 
and in cars). These would search the area and bring into 
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the unit homeless alcoholics found in a helpless state. If 
injured or ill, they would be taken to the nearest hospital. 
If just intoxicated, they will be permitted to sleep off 
their drunk in the unit ward. It is believed that the ward 
staff, consisting of individuals who were themselves for- 
mer derelicts, would be most effective in bringing about 
progress with those treated at the unit. 

The pilot unit should be funded to run for at least 3 
years. If successful, there should result a decrease in wel- 
fare and unemployment allotments to the area along with 
an improvement in public morals. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


CALIFORNIA YOUTH AUTHORITY 
QUARTERLY 


Reviewed by ROBERT W. FREEMAN 


“The State’s Emerging Role in the Prevention of Crime 
and Delinquency,” by Spencer Williams (Fall 1967). The 
author, who is administrator of California’s Health and 
Welfare Agency, has clearly underscored some of the sig- 
nificant trends in crime, while at the same time pinpointing 
the State’s new role in delinquency and crime prevention. 
It is noted that youthful crime is on the increase and that 
much youthful crime involves threat to the person and 
threat to the security of the home. These are the crimes 
that occasion the greatest public concern. Added to this is 
the sobering fact that citizens in their late teens and early 
twenties make up an increasingly large proportion of our 
population. 

To further complicate this somewhat dismal picture is 
the fact that seven arrests out of eight are of recidivists. 
The author concludes that the problem of juvenile and 
youthful crime is the heart and core of the crime preven- 
tion problem. It is claimed that while institutions have 
maintained their significant role as a major treatment- 
control device, it may now well be the time to shift our 
emphasis to that of prevention. The State’s emerging role 
is highlighted by reference to the State of California, 
where Senate Bill 84 would create a California Council on 
Criminal Justice and a corollary agency to be known as 
the California Crime Technological Research Foundation. 
Such an endeavor on the State’s part would help organize 
and synchronize the State’s total crime prevention and con- 
trol capability through high level planning, evaluation, and 
policy formulation. Heavy emphasis would be placed upon 
a state and local partnership. 

In short, it would provide greater coordination among 
the numerous parts of the criminal justice system. It is 
proposed that emphasis be shifted to the county level and 
greater emphasis placed upon the development of improved 
community-based programs and the careful selection and 
recruitment of volunteers and subprofessionals. 

“The Youth Authority Plan and Its Development in Cali- 
fornia,” by John R. Ellingston (Fall 1967). The author of 
this interesting and informative article is a pioneer in 
Youth Authority programs. His opening statement that 
the battle of corrections is, at bottom, a battle against 
ideas and attitudes and that the battle is never won but 
“has to be fought anew every day” sets the stage for the 
reader. It is pointed out that the Youth Authority plan 
emerged in response to the failure of the traditional ad- 
ministration of the criminal law—particularly its penal 
institutions—to reclaim offenders or to protect the public. 
The author notes that the original purpose of the criminal 
justice system was not the protection of the public. Rather, 
its purpose was punishment for revenge. This punishment 
for revenge provided the basis for the chaos and ineffi- 
ciency of the administration of criminal justice. 

The American Law Institute recommended that revenge 
be discarded in favor of treatment. However, it is noted 
that revenge, coupled with the lack of coordination among 
the various agencies comprising the criminal justice sys- 
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tem, were the two main stumbling blocks to developing 
effective treatment plans. 

In taking certain cues provided by the English Borstal 
System, the Model Youth Correction Authority Act was 
developed. Among its many distinctive features, the author 
feels that two are particularly noteworthy: The plan re- 
moved from the judge the power to grant probation and 
the plan introduced the true indeterminate sentence with 
no minimum or maximum. In 1941, California adopted the 
act in most details with the following exceptions: The 
judge was left the power to grant probation; the age limit 
of juveniles was lowered to 21; and no imposition of lower 
age limits was made on delinquent juveniles who could be 
committed to the Authority. 

Enumerated are some of the many obstacles faced by 
the California Youth Authority. Existing facilities and 
most institutional staff were conditioned to punitive at- 
titudes and procedures. Professional training for clinicians 
and probation-parole officers tended to focus on psycho- 
logical and emotional problems. Coupled with this was the 
middle-class background of the professionals which made 
it difficult for them to comprehend the impoverished back- 
grounds of many of their clients. Possibly the greatest 
obstacle was that of the population explosion within Cali- 
fornia which created an almost immediate demand for 
more facilities and programs. This population explosion 
led, in turn, to the development of research programs to 
determine what each step in the Youth Authority’s pro- 
gram was or was not accomplishing, to help define goals 
and programs, and to develop new experimental programs. 
In referring to such research stimulated changes, the au- 
thor cites such examples in California as the modification 
of Preston from an institution into a community for treat- 
ment, the Marshall Plan, an intensive residential treat- 
ment unit for boys, and the Community Treatment Pro- 
jects at Sacramento, Stockton, San Francisco, Oakland, 
and Los Angeles. 


BEWAEHRUNGSHILFE 
Probation 
(Germany) 
Reviewed by FREDERICK A. C. HOEFER 


“Memorandum of the Conference of Protestant Prison 
Chaplains on the Status of Penal Administration in the 
Federal Republic of Germany,” reported by Chief Chaplain 
Reckert (Bochum-Stiepel) (July 1967). In this official memo- 
randum, addressed to government authorities responsible 
for prison administration, the Conference of Protestant 
Prison Chaplains expresses its ever-growing concern with 
the need of updating correctional practices and of bringing 
them in line with official instructions and guidelines that 
were published by the Federal Government in 1961 based 
on international opinion in this field. 

The document stresses the need for more individualiza- 
tion and a better classification of prisoners; improvement 
in the housing of prisoners; a more constructive use of 
prison industries and prison wages, including the coverage 
of prisoners by social insurance; better facilities for adult 
education and constructive outlets for recreation; and the 
need for adequate personnel with sufficient training to 
carry out a program of rehabilitation. 

“International Colloquium on New Methods Involving Re- 
stricted Liberty in Correctional Administration,” by Alfons 
Wahl (October 1967). In the October issue of Bewaehrung- 
shilfe, three reports from the Conference of the Inter- 
national Penal and Penitentiary Foundation, in Ulm, 
Germany, in April 1967, are presented. This conference 
was presided over by Thorsten Sellin. Speeches were given 
by correctional experts from many countries, including 
James V. Bennett, representing the United States, and the 
author, federal attorney in Karlsruhe, representing Ger- 
many. Two reports in the current issue are written by Mr. 
Wahl. The first report tells about the conference itself, its 
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general purpose, and the most important subjects that 
were discussed. Mr. Bennett’s report on work release, half- 
way houses (community residential treatment centers), 
and related institutions was one of the principal contribu- 
tions and is given a prominent place in Mr. Wahl’s report. 


“The Practice of New Methods of Restricted Liberty,” by 
Alfons Wahl (October 1967). This is Mr. Wahl’s own report, 
as given at the Conference of the International Penal and 
Penitentiary Foundation. It is a comprehensive report on 
current experiments in correctional administration, all in- 
volving partial, or restricted, freedom of the individual. 
They relate particularly to those experiments that are now 
attempted in Germany and elsewhere on the Continent. 
There is the German “Jugendarrest,” a form of detention 
of juvenile offenders in very small, specialized institutions 
of an open and informal type with individual] case study 
and individual guidance, sometimes involving a residence 
of a few weeks (full-time residence) and sometimes limited 
to off-duty hours while the individual is otherwise free to 
go to work or to attend school. There also is a type of 
weekend jail sentence for adults who have committed 
minor offenses, a practice now followed in Germany, Bel- 
gium, and The Netherlands. The author also reports on 
American work-release practices, on small, specialized 
treatment centers in Sweden, and on open or semiopen 
homes for probationers in Germany. 


SAUVEGARDE DE L’ENFANCE 
Child Welfare (France) 


Reviewed by ERWIN SCHEPSES 


In France, one of the measures tried by public authori- 
ties and private organizations to combat juvenile malad- 
justment, is the so-called educational assistance in an open 
environment. Mme. Th. Saint-Aubiac, director of an 
agency for educational assistance, describes this measure 
in an essay in the May-June 1967 issue of Sauvegarde de 
VvEnfance. 

According to French law, minors, i.e., persons under the 
age of 21, whose health, security, morals, or education are 
endangered, may become the subjects of educational as- 
sistance. Until 1958, a court ordered this assistance in 
order to protect children of inadequate families, families 
described as extremely disturbed and presenting multiple 
problems. The measure was taken against families rather 
than in favor of children. It was supposed to be carried 
out by a social worker who was overburdened and, as a 
rule, could not do more than handle the investigation 
which led to the court order. Lack of money made it impos- 
sible to adequately staff the agencies involved. There was 
no followup on the part of the court. 

All this was changed through an ordinance enacted 
December 23, 1958. First of all, the court involved is now 
the children’s court; in other words, it has a judge with 
special training and experience. Educational assistance is 
the responsibility of a group of professional workers. The 
basic staff consists of a social worker, an educator, and an 
advisor on home management. The social worker conducts 
the necessary investigation and continues to work with the 
parents. Help for the child is the purpose of the educa- 
tional assistance; therefore, since the child remains in his 
own home, everything possible should be done to help the 
parents in understanding existing problems and in creat- 
ing a home environment conducive to a better adjustment 
of the child. Work with the parents is being done in three 
areas: material (housing, health, economic resources) ; 
emotional (dealing with disturbed relationships, alcohol- 
ism, misbehavior); and social (neighborhood, community 
relationships). The educator deals directly with the child 
and his emotional problems. It is suggested that he partici- 
pate frequently in leisure-time activities of the child in 
order to get closer to him. The homemaking advisor works 
with the mother. She teaches her what is necessary for 
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her to learn in order to run an orderly household and to 
take care of her children. 

In addition, there are physicians, psychiatrists, psycho- 
logists, guidance counselors, specialized teachers (for in- 
stance for speech defects), and a representative of the 
local welfare office, who may become involved whenever the 
necessity presents itself. The children’s court judge re- 
mains interested in the case and receives progress reports. 
It would seem that he decides on termination of the educa- 
tional assistance. 

M. M. Schachter, chief physician of a committee on 
juvenile maladjustment in Marseilles, France, discusses 
reports on juvenile delinquency in West Germany and 
Austria, submitted to a conference of the German Society 
of Bio-Criminology in October 1965. The Germans and the 
Austrians speak of criminality of youth—Jugendkriminali- 
taet—but this expression is misleading since it covers all 
kinds of deviant behavior, from lying and truancy to 
homicide. 

G. Kaiser, a German writer, reports on the development 
of juvenile delinquency in West Germany. He distinguishes 
four age groups: 14 to 17, 18 to 20, 21 to 24, and over 25. 
Only the first three groups—young adolescents, adoles- 
cents, and young adults—are of interest in the present 
context. Between 1951 and 1963, the delinquency of these 
three groups increased by more than 30 percent. Girls and. 
young women represent 11 percent of the total. This figure 
remains constant through the years. Recidivism has in- 
creased as follows: for the 14 to 17 age group, from 12.6 
percent in 1951 to 19.5 percent in 1962; for those 18 to 20 
years old from 22.2 percent in 1954 to 27.2 percent in 1962. 
No figures are given for the young adults, 21 to 24. 

The main offense committed by the age group from 14 to 
17 is theft in all forms which constitutes up to 50 percent 
of all offenses registered. The older youths are involved 
mainly in felonies or misdemeanors (to use American 
terms) connected with automobile traffic. It is to be noted, 
however, that in 75 percent of the cases, the offense was 
nothing more serious than driving without a license. 

Offenses committed by gang's are found in 40 percent of 
the total of all delinquent acts. Here, the involvement of 
the 14- to 17-year-olds is higher than that of the older 
youths. No figures are given. Gang offenses observed most 
frequently are thefts, sexual assaults, and violations of 
traffic laws. 

Up to 75 percent of the cases come from disorganized 
homes; the percentage of such homes within the general 
West German population is 25. Alcoholism of parents is 
mentioned as a frequent factor in the deficiency of a 
family. Urban delinquency is ten times higher than that 
originating in rural environments. So far as measures of 
treatment and their effectiveness are concerned, everything 
remains to be done, says Herr Kaiser. M. Schachter agrees. 

A report submitted on Austria by F. Haupt of Vienna 
tackles the statistical problem from a somewhat different 
point of view, concentrating on specific offenses. For in- 
stance, at the age of 14, one boy out of 10,000 is involved 
in a homicide or an aggravated assault. This figure rises 
to 4 per 10,000 for 17-year-olds, and to 8 per 10,000 at age 
18. The average for the age group from 19 to 25 is 7. Sex 
offenses are committed by 9 out of 10,000 14-year-old boys. 
The figures for the age groups from 15 to 17, 18 to 19, and 
19 plus, are 13, 10, and 5 per 10,000, respectively. Finally, 
for offenses against property the following figures are 
given: 14 years, 40; 15 years, 50; 16 to 17 years, 60; 18 
years, 70; 19 years, again 60; 20 to 21 years, 50; and 21 
to 25 years, 40 per 10,000. The peak of involvement in this 
type of offense, therefore, occurs at the age of 18. 

Mme. M. Surduts, doctor of philosophy and of Slav 
studies, University of Paris, writes on the life and work 
of Anton Semionovitch Makarenko. Makarenko became 
world famous in the 1920’s for his contribution to the solu- 
tion of the problem of the Besprizorniki, hundreds of thou- 
sands, perhaps millions of homeless children who, as an 
aftermath of war and revolution, swarmed throughout 
Russia, living by their wits. Makarenko organized a num- 
ber of institutions which, beginning as more or less primi- 
tive shelters, gradually became centers of a tremendous 
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industrial and agricultural activity. Older readers will 
remember the film, “The Road to Life,” which was shown 
everywhere around 1930 and purported to document the 
triumph of Makarenko’s efforts. 

It is impossible to do justice to Mme. Surduts’ compre- 
hensive and sympathetic description of Makarenko’s work 
within the space of this review. American readers are re- 
ferred to Makarenko’s writings which are available in 
English translations. James Bowen, Soviet Education: 
Anton Makarenko and the Years of Experiment (Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin Press, Madison, 1962) is an excellent 
introduction into the actual and ideological world of a 
most unusual pedagogue. Workers in the field of juvenile 
delinquency who, in an American school of social work, 
have learned to consider August Aichhorn’s Wayward 
Youth with its highly analytical approach as the last word 
on causation and treatment will be fascinated to see that 
the very different methods used by Makarenko yielded 
amazing results. 


REVIEWS OF PROFESSIONAL PERIODICALS 


ARTICLES OF SPECIAL INTEREST IN 
PSYCHOLOGICAL JOURNALS 


Reviewed by ROBERT B. LEVINSON 


“Rumors,” by E. Byron Smith (Journal of the American 
Hospital Association, October 1967). Correctional workers 
are well aware of the existence of the “grapevine,” how- 
ever, its presence is not limited to this type of institution. 
This article attempts to analyze some of the motives be- 
hind rumors and ways to cope with them, as seen by a 


hospital administrator. 


Since rumors flourish when regular channels of com- 
munication are closed, much of the responsibility for their 
existence the author attributes to the failure of manage- 
ment to keep open a two-way flow of information. Further, 
it is suggested that for rumors to spread, the participants 
must be receptive to the particular message. These two 
conditions point to the type of remedies required. 

The author maintains that managers can curtail rumors 
by making certain that new information regarding policies 
and procedures is promptly disseminated. The use of staff 
meetings, employee bulletin boards, and an internal news- 
letter are cited as ways to achieve information dispersal. 
Decreasing employee receptiveness to rumor-spreading 
may be accomplished by increasing morale—e.g., manage- 
ment letting employees know they are considered impor- 
tant in the overall operation of the institution. 

Agreeing with the author’s conclusion that it is difficult 
to view rumors as anything other than leading to more 
employee discontent, impaired motivation, and decreased 
productivity, this reviewer suggests that the presence of 
“grapevines” should be a signal to institutional manage- 
ment that all is not well! 


“Integrative Behavior in Adolescent Boys as a Function 
of Delinquency and Race,” by V. E. Bixenstine and R. L. 
Buterbaugh (Journal of Consulting Psychology) December 
1967). The authors cite previous research which found that 
delinquent children prefer immediate rewards of small size 
over delayed rewards of greater magnitude. The present 
study attempted to control factors of intelligence and 
socioeconomic level and to explore other variables which 
were related to the choice of delayed rewards. 

Eighty-eight subjects were used, of whom 44 were non- 
delinquent. The delinquent boys were evenly divided as to 
white and Negro. The results indicated that delinquents, 
as compared to nondelinquents, chose immediate rewards 
(real or hypothetical), overestimated the passage of time, 
but, surprisingly, did significantly better on a task pre- 
sumed to measure forethought and impulse control. It was 
also found that the preference for immediate reward was 
much more in evidence for the white delinquents than was 
true for the Negro boys. 

To this reviewer these results have decided implications 
for programming in correctional institutions. Generally 
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speaking, in corrections we are fast with punishment but 
slow with rewards—rule violations result in swift loss of 
privileges or placement in segregation while adherence to 
the rules may result in a favorable recommendation at a 
parole hearing many months or years in the future. 
Further, length of stay in segregation units might be 
examined in light of the different time perspective of the 
delinquent population—some studies have indicated that 
short “time out” periods may be equally effective in con- 
trolling behavior without having the onerous effect of 
keeping an inmate away from his specifically designed 
treatment program for long periods of time. 

“Offender Therapy: New Vistas,” by Melitta Schmide- 
berg (International Journal of Offender Therapy, Volume 
II, Number 2, 1967). Dr. Schmideberg, the European editor 
of this journal, summarizes and synthesizes more than 20 
articles appearing in this publication on the topic of 
therapy with offenders. After citing the difficulties en- 
countered in treating this type of population, she focuses 
on a new trend prevalent among psychiatrists—the in- 
creasing emphasis on the “here and now” rather than 
childhood and family factors which heretofore have been 
seen as the critical determinants in the development of 
the recidivist offender. 

“Criminology needs a new orientation,” states Dr. 
Schmideberg. She asks for new approaches: “Fresh ideas 
are wanted, not just a proliferation of research and statis- 
tics.” It is her feeling that relative to study in other areas 
such as medicine and mental health, the work in the treat- 
ment of offenders has just begun. 


SOCIAL WORK 


Reviewed by LEE A. RUBENS 


“Pruitt-Igoe: Survival in a Concrete Ghetto” (October 
1967). Frances A. Koestler, a New York City writer and 
editor, is responsible for condensing and synthesizing these 
two articles. Contributors are Eugene Porter, president of 
the Pruitt-Igoe Neighborhood Corporation, Joan Miller of 
the staff of the St. Louis Urban League, and Dr. Lee Rain- 
water, professor of sociology and anthropology, Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri. 

This is an excellent article interlacing two documents on 
the subject of slum living and all of its frustrations. Con- 
tributors to one of the documents are many of the resi- 
dents of Pruitt-Igoe, a St. Louis housing project housing 
approximately 12,000 predominantly Negro residents; 
the other is a synthesis of conclusions drawn from Wash- 
ington University’s research studies on the same project. 

Graphic descriptions of day-to-day slum living are set 
out. The social and physical problems of public housing 
which greatly contribute to the utter hopelessness felt by 
the residents are presented in a manner clearly recogniz- 
able to anyone who has ever had occasion to work in metro- 
politan slums. 

“Pruitt-Igoe condenses into one 57-acre tract all of the 
problems and complications that arise from race and pov- 
erty, and all of the indifference and hostility with which 
our society has so far dealt with these problems.’’ Unem- 
ployment, illegitimacy, crime, narotics addiction, destruc- 
tiveness, general apathy, along with all the other problems 
attendant to slum living are observed here. 

Professor Rainwater suggests there is little in the slum 
resident’s individual growth experience to stimulate belief 
in a rewarding world. “The strategies that seem appro- 
priate are not those of a good, family-based life or a 
career; rather they are strategies for survival.” Dr. Rain- 
water refers to three broad categories of lower-class sur- 
vival strategies: (1) the expressive life-style wherein the 
individual attempts to exploit others and seek rewards and 
support by making himself attractive through such benign 
forms as singing, dancing, and utilization of the lively 
language of the lower class; (2) the violent strategy, 
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wherein the individual resorts to force to gain what he 
cannot secure through manipulation of others; and finally, 
(3) the depressive strategy wherein the individual seeks 
only the bare necessities for survival. This is the strategy 
readily observed in the older segment of the population 
and one which basically functions on an “I don’t bother 
anybody and I hope nobody’s gonna bother me” basis. 

Studies clearly reveal that the stressful situations which 
these slum residents experience in their daily lives are 
largely instrumental in motivating these individuals to act 
in ways which are not consistent with their values and 
wishes. 

This is a must article for anyone interested in a better 
understanding of slum living as viewed by individuals 
trapped in such an environment, and as it is objectively 
observed by those researching that environment. 


POPULAR MAGAZINE ARTICLES 
OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. NAU 


“Big Brother: A Boy’s Best Buddy,” by O. Aldrich Wake- 
ford (The Lion, November 1967). Approximately 85,000 
boys in the United States and Canada are matched with 
Big Brothers by race, religion, and interests in an effort to 
develop a meaningful relationship between an interested 
man and a boy who needs a father figure in his life. Re- 
ferrals are usually made through the schools, courts, 
church, or welfare agencies. 

Big Brother and Little Brother usually meet for the 
first time in the local Big Brother’s office. Weekly contacts 
in person or by telephone are desirable and the activities 
are mostly recreational. The ages of Little Brothers range 
from 8 to 17. 

One of the greatest needs of the Big Brothers of 
America is volunteer Big Brothers. Applicants for a Big 
Brother assignment are carefully screened with a mini- 
mum of three interviews required. They are thoroughly 
investigated and must possess the ability to earn a boy’s 
respect and friendship and to accept him as he is. Big 
Brothers meet together periodically to share their experi- 
ences and discuss their problems. Most Big Brothers are 
married, without sons, and between 25 and 50 in age. All 
are motivated by the desire to give a fatherless boy a bet- 
ter chance in life. 

“Please Come Home!” by Joan Rattner (This Week, De- 
cember 17, 1967). Runaway teenagers rejecting their ma- 
terialistic environment are seeking haven in hippielands 
that offer escape via drugs, free love, and a “turned-on 
way of life.” Runaways are increasing in numbers each 
year. At present girl runaways outnumber the boys in 
cities like Chicago and New York. Although traditionally 
youngsters usually run away from underprivileged homes, 
today many are fleeing middle-class homes and parents 
that outwardly appear to be adequate. 

Some authorities concerned with the runaway problem 
believe that parents are inept in many cases because they. 
‘ administer too much or too little discipline and often swing 
from one extreme to the other. Dr. Martin Symonds, a 
psychoanalyst who specializes in adolescent problems, be- 
lieves that parents should carefully and thoughtfully ar- 
rive at the ground rules while at the same time allowing 
freedom for their children to grow and experiment in a 
trusting parent-child relationship. Another psychiatrist, 
Dr. Alexander Reid Martin, believes that the ingredients 
of a good home are “firmness, fairness, fondness, and 
frankness.” 

Most of the psychiatrists interviewed for this article 
stress the importance of developing mutually acceptable 
value systems in the home, of not becoming a status- 
conscious family with all the accompanying pressures, and 
of really caring about each other. 

The runaways who end up at Haight-Ashbury are only 
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a small percentage of the total runaway group, most of 
whom flee for only a few days and are picked up at 
theaters and bus stations. Authorities agree that a child’s 
behavior usually gives clues to his runaway plans and that 
professional help should be sought. 

This reviewer recognizes that most probation officers are 
well acquainted with runaway teenagers. Some of them 
travel in stolen cars. 


THE JOURNAL OF CORRECTIONAL 
EDUCATION 


Reviewed by C. J. ECKENRODE 


“Programmed Instruction, Teaching Machines, and Adult 
Education,” by Wayne O. Craig and George K. Gordon 
(October 1967). This is the second of three companion 
pieces which explain and describe programmed instruction. 

Proceeding rapidly from a brief history of the back- 
ground of “the teaching machine” the authors discuss the 
various shapes programmed teaching has taken and at- 
tempt to provide an evaluation of this teaching tool, in- 
cluding both pros and cons. 

Next, the characteristics of the adult learner are dis- 
cussed and the applicability of programmed teaching in 
adult education is established. 

Finally, the feasibility of using this approach in the cor- 
rectional setting is presented, the tone throughout being 
one of urgency to teachers at least to test it out to discover 
firsthand how much value it may have as a teaching aid. 


“Bibliotherapy at Green Hill School,” by. Virginia L. 
Barton (October 1967). Miss Barton is associated with the 
Academic School Program of the Washington State Train- 
ing School for Delinquent Boys, Chehalis, Washington. 

This report describes a demonstration project funded by 
Title I on the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. 
Based on the principles of bibliotherapy, the project is a 
course offered in the academic school curriculum at an 
institution which houses delinquent boys aged 14 to 17. 

Differing from psychiatrically oriented group therapy, 
bibliotherapy provides for each student participant an op- 
portunity to examine and express his own values and be- 
liefs, but to do so only unconsciously after he has listened 
to (or participated in) the reading of three books: Mark 
Twain’s Huckleberry Finn, J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the 
Rye, and John Knowles’ A Separate Peace. 

A small, carefully selected group of boys—most with 
above average intelligence—participate in the project each 
3-morth period. The first group convened during the 
spring quarter of 1966. Personality tests are administered 
to all participants at the beginning and at the completion 
of each quarter’s activity. Unfortunately, the writer did 
not provide any definitive evaluation regarding the suc- 
cess of the venture, but the piece is written in such a vein 
that the reader assumes it has been successful. 


AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
ORTHOPSYCHIATRY 


Reviewed by CHARLES E. SMITH, M.D. 


“Treatment of the Female Alcoholic: The Former Pris- 
oner,” by Joseph Mayer, Ph.D., David J. Myerson, M.D., 
Merrill A. Needham, and Marion Fox (October 1967). This 
paper describes the development of an outpatient treat- 
ment program for the rehabilitation of female alcoholic 
former prisoners. The program originated in 1958 at the 
Alcoholism Clinic of the Peter Bent Brigham Hospital 
after the enactment of a law in Massachusetts in 1955 re- 
quiring that alcoholic prisoners be referred to state alco- 
holism clinics on their release from prison. 
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The present program begins with an attempt on the part 
of a clinic staff member to develop a relationship with the 
potential patient while she is still in prison. It the prisoner 
accepts the relationship, the staff member works with her 
in planning her release and her future, including followup 
outpatient treatment. After release, this staff member in- 
troduces the patient to the clinic and her new therapist 
when she reports for her first appointment. 

During the 7-year period covered by this report, the 
staff established relationships with 98 prisoners, 51 of 
whom appeared at the clinic following release. Another 12 
patients who were not contacted during their imprison- 
ment appeared at the clinic for treatment. Another 12 
patients who returned to treatment after having dropped 
out brought the total to 75. 

Observations of this group of patients suggest that they 
differ from the usual female alcoholic patient in several 
ways. For instance, they have a higher incidence of dis- 
ruptive family background; they tend to be younger; 
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fewer attempt marriage; and very few are able to main- 
tain employment. Also, a much higher percentage of the 
alcoholic women prisoners began drinking before age 25. 

The results of treatment suggest that these more se- 
verely disturbed female former prisoner alcoholics are 
much less likely to achieve abstinence and adequate social 
and economic functioning. However, the clinic staff be- 
lieved they were able to benefit these patients by assisting 
them in the recurrent crisis situations in which they were 
prone to become involved. Successful treatment required 
that the theravists become quite involved in the patient’s 
life with some intensification of dependence on the pa- 
tient’s part. Thus, in its operation the clinic becomes a 
haven where patients can come for support in times of 
crisis rather than aggravating their situation by drifting 
aimlessly and helplessly about the community. As described 
in this paper, the program represents an interesting ven- 
ture in helping a very difficult prisoner group to achieve 
better social adjustment following release from prison. 


EDITED By BENJAMIN FRANK, PH.D. 


Psychological and Sociological Factors 
Associated With Delinquency 


Personality, Social Class, and Delinquency. By 
John Janeway Conger and Wilbur C. Miller, with 
the assistance of Robert V. Rainey, Charles R. 
Walsmith and the Staff of the Behavior Research 
Project. New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 
1966. Pp. 249. $7.95. 


As part of a larger project begun in 1956, entitled 
Early Identification of Maladaptive Behavior, this slender 
lucidly written report is a prime example of wise expendi- 
ture of National Institute of Mental Health funds. 

The choice of Denver as the locale for the study is a 
refreshing alternative to the large metropolitan com- 
munities in the Eastern and Middle states which have 
heretofore predominated in studies of delinquency and 
crime. 

The two senior authors have impressive acadeinic 
titles—John Conger is dean at the School of Medicine and 
professor of clinical psychology at the University of 
Colorado Medical Center, and Wilbur Miller is vice 
chancellor for academic affairs and professor of psy- 
chology at the University of Denver. The academic ties of 
the senior authors and the provision of a Behavior Re- 
search Staff, augur well for the much to be desired 
stability and continuity of « large scale study. 

In the authors’ words, Denver is a “rapidly growing, 
in many respects ‘pioneer’ community of about 500,000 
people, with a high proportion of middle-class residents 
and a generally favorable standard of living, reasonably 
good employment opportunities, and a relatively flexible, 
upwardly mobile class system.” 

Over the years the Juvenile Court statistics of Denver 
(where the second juvenile court in the United States was 
established by the efforts of Judge Ben Lindsey in 1903) 
have reflected the succession of newcomers. Jews who ap- 
peared in the earlier counts are practically nonexistent 
currently, perhaps because they have attained middle- 
class status. 

Although the major presentation, tables and charts, and 
the methodological appendices cater to the statistically 
sophisticated consumer, the subsummaries and summaries 
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in each chapter and the final drawing together in chapter 
8 are couched in everyday terms. One is impressed by the 
clear statements of aims and assumptions, the identifi- 
cation of hypotheses based upon a careful review of the 
literature, the unambiguous definitions, and meticulous 
description of methods and procedures on which the 
authors base their tentative findings. 

The major aim of the study was not to predict delin- 
quency but to explore the “relationships between various 
personality and sociological factors on the one hand and 
delinquency on the other.” If these factors could be 
identified early, then efforts at prevention of undesired 
results might be more effective. 

The major hypothesis is that the nature and extent of 
differences between delinquent and nondelinquent youth 
are in part a function of socioeconomic status and intelli- 
gence (hard data) and personality characteristics at 
various ages (soft data). 

There are four underlying assumptions. 

(1) Delinquency, like good behavior, is a manifestation 
of an underlying need. The form that the manifestation 
takes, however, does not necessarily differentiate the mean- 
ing. Stealing, for example, is a symptom which may, as Dr. 
David M. Levy pointed out three decades ago, reflect a 
disturbance in the child-parent relationship, a_ social- 
pathological environment, or an inner disturbance. 

(2) The idiosyncratic deviant behavior of males war- 
rants separate analysis. 

(3) The school system is the one place in which the 
majority of youth can be located and if, as in Denver, it 
keeps adequate cumulative records covering a wide variety 
of items, it provides the basis for the selection of the 
sample to be studied. 

(4) A natural, as opposed to a laboratory experimental 
situation, is superior to a retrospective study. 

Definitions.—Delinquency-nondelinquency is a dichotomy 
equated with legal apprehension. 

Intelligence (somewhat different from the usual desig- 
nation) is measured by group IQ tests designating below 
average as 89 or less, and above average as 110 or over. 

Socioeconomic status is dichotomized as deprived or 
nondeprived depending on the percent of buildings in the 
census tract of residence which are classified as dilapi- 
dated. 


Personality measures are derived from two main sources 
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—teachers’ opinions and a series of specially devised 
tests. The primary source is the teachers’ reports. The 
authors consider these reports not only valid but practical 
and preferable to a program of testing by trained mental 
health specialists, whose supply will never be adequate to 
test all children. Instead, a more economical use of spec- 
ialists is in a consulting capacity. 

The additional personality measures include a 4-hour 
test at grade 10, disguised as a Driver Ed. test, so that 
the participants would not know that it had any connection 
with delinquent behavior. Supplementary tests, selected 
because they are easily replicable in any school system, 
include the California Mental Health and special adapta- 
tions by members of the research staff of Murray’s TAT 
and Allport, Vernon, Lindzey’s Study of Values. 

The Sample.—The original universe, 2,348 tenth grade 
boys in 1956 and cleared with the Juvenile Court records 
through 1960, identified 271 boys as delinquent. However, 
incomplete hard data seduced the number to 184 who could 
be matched on D scores (hypothetical delinquency rating) 
and personality rating at each one of three time periods, 
end of third grade, end of sixth grade, and upon entering 
tenth grade. The tenth grade is the peak in juvenile court 
appearances. 

Conclusions.—(1) Teacher descriptions of individual 
traits distinguished delinquents from nondelinquents at 
the end of the third grade and each subsequent time period 
supported the original judgments. 

(2) Contrary to the usual assumption, teacher judg- 
ments did not reveal a bias against lower-class children. 

(3) The hypothetical D scores, broken down by serious- 
ness of offense, did not differentiate the delinquents from 
the nondelinquents. 

(4) Aggressiveness, in contrast to other offenses, was 
associated with respondents who reported less neurotic, 
fewer feelings of inadequacy, less concern with real or 
imagined physical defects. They appeared to be more stable 
emotionally, more active, masculine, and socially assertive 
respondents. (This finding is in line with Robison’s hypo- 
thesis that the qualities which make for success in America 
are likely to be exhibited by youths who engage in youthful 
disapproved behavior.) 

(5) In common with previous investigators, delinquents 
were found to be predominantly members of socioeconomi- 
cally deprived, ethnically segregated respondents. 

Criticisms.—(1) In view of the as yet uncontradicted 
demonstration of the skewed nature of official statistics 
(Robison, Can Delinquency Be Measured? 1936), this re- 
viewer takes issue with the reliance on official figures 
even if they are easily obtainable and in general use. 

(2) The police are and have been the petitioners in more 
than three-fourths of the cases of boys brought to the 
attention of the court. In consequence, the intervening 
variables which affect the characteristics of the trans- 
gressors this study is analyzing, are obviously a function 
(a) of the geographic distribution of the police as the 
front line in the community’s defense and (b) the nature 
of police attitudes, standards and possibly class bias in the 
official labeling of an offense. 

(3) The distinctions between repeaters and nonrepeaters 
fail to take into account that usual court procedure in 
which the recording of a previous conviction almost auto- 
matically insures a subsequent conviction. 

Suggestions for Further Analysis —One would like to 
suggest a wider frame of reference for the analysis, spe- 
cifically more concern with intrapersonal relations in the 
family, more analysis of peer group and adult role models 
and ethnic group identification. Focused on the youth, 
additional investigations of the behavior of male siblings 
(as in the Healy and Bronner study) might be interesting. 
More investigation should be made of constitutional 
factors to which renewed interest has been directed by 
Dr. John Gardner of the Judge Baker Guidance Center 
in Boston and Dr. Nathan Kline of Rockland State 
Hospital. 

Of special interest to this reviewer is the extent and 
nature of “hidden” delinquency and the subsequent 


careers of both the apprehended and unapprehended. 
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It is indeed refreshing that the authors point out why 
a phenomenon as statistically infrequent as recorded 
delinquent behavior does not lend itself to prediction 
devices. 

The authors do not claim that they have struck a pot 
of gold. However, the soundings of their divining rods in 
certain areas, specifically the school, can yield larger and 
clearer beeps in the search for clues to early identification 
of maladaptive behavior and hopefully how to head it off. 

They conclude with the warning that “this critical 
problem will not ultimately be solved without major 
changes in the values and in the structure and function 
of our whole society.” 

As a teacher of research methods, this reviewer heartily 
recommends this text as required reading. 


New York City SOPHIA M. ROBISON 


Marihuana 


The Marihuana Papers. Edited by David 
Solomon. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Inc., 1966. Pp. 448. $10.00. 


The first part of the book contains a history of mari- 
huana use by Taylor, an extract from Lindesmith, Becker’s 
three papers on marihuana, and Carstairs’ study of 
cultural factors in the choice between alcohol and bhang. 
Arguments for use of marihuana are presented by Leary, 
perhaps the best known advocate of this viewpoint. 

A quarter of the book presents “Literary and Imagina- 
tive Papers,” from Rabelais to Allen Ginsberg, most of 
them subjective descriptions of hashish effects. The editor 
believes that “since it derives from the same herb, hashish 
is equivalent to marihuana in its chemical composition and 
psychological effects.” His authors disagree (see the 
Taylor and McGlothlin papers, for example); different 
preparations from the herb vary greatly in potency. This 
section is, therefore, of dubious relevancy to the subject 
of marihuana use. 

The third section, “Scientific Papers,” contains almost 
the complete report by Mayor LaGuardia’s Committee on 
Marihuana, and several papers on the therapeutic uses of 
marihuana. The last paper, by McGlothlin, is the best in 
the book, a scholarly review of the literature, evaluating 
findings dispassionately, and paying attention to undesir- 
able as well as desirable effects of marihuana. 

The book is valuable, bringing together a wide variety 
of papers, including the Mayor’s Committee Report, which 
was not easily available, and McGlothlin’s which appears 
for the first time. 

It is an irritating book, too. Repetitions abound. The 
Mayor’s Committee Report is quoted at length by half a 
dozen of the authors, though the document itself is re- 
printed. The hemp plant, its processing, its products and 
its history are described seven or eight times, usually with 
the same lengthy quotations. 

If present policies on marihuana are unjustified, as 
most of the selections assume, it is a matter of historical 
and theoretical interest how they evolved. The only answer 
suggested is that the Treasury Department, and specifi- 
cally Harry J. Anslinger, the former Commissioner of 
Narcotics, are wholly responsible. But the case made 
against Anslinger is weak. Some criticisms are justified, 
but many are undocumented, and some attribute sinister 
motives to him when the facts permit alternative explana- 
tions. For example, it is implied that he distorted facts to 
serve his purposes, saying at one point that marihuana 
use usually preceded heroin use, which he had previously 
denied. But the statements were made in 1937 and 1955. 
Moreover, the pattern of drug use had changed in the 
interim, and there was good evidence for the accuracy of 
both statements. At least one charge reverses the facts: 
Anslinger did not “exert pressure” for the Single Con- 
vention (p. 417) but was its strongest opponent. 

The Mayor’s Committee Report is presented as the 
final word on marihuana research. It is good, and consider- 
ing that it was done 30 years ago, very good. But it was 
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only a beginning of the needed research. More pharma- 
cological research is needed, and should be more feasible 
now that the active ingredient in marihuana has been 
synthesized. Further psychological studies should be done. 
One important conclusion of the Report is that marihuana 
use does not appear to result in mental deterioration. But 
it is based on a single test on 40 users, of whom at least 
a few had used marihuana only occasionally, and on none 
of whom is regular use well documented. The “sociologic 
study”—which was directed by a physician—used six 
police officers as investigators, with no training described 
beyond encouragement to read marihuana literature, with 
no sampling framework to guide data collection, and no 
expressed concern with reliability or validity of data. 
This was not a “thorough and meticulous” scientific study 
by today’s standards. 

The book is intended to be and will be controversial. 
Lindesmith aims only at minimizing the penalties for 
marihuana smoking, regarding this as the most that is 
politically feasible, and perhaps the most that is desir- 
able. The last clause is one of the few indications in the 
book that there may be another side to the issue. On the 
whole, the book supports this policy position, not by 
demonstrating that marihuana is innocuous, but by show- 
ing its evils have been exaggerated and that there is 
little rational basis for present penalties. 

The editor wants to grant marihuana use “at least the 
same public availability and legal status as tobacco and 
liquor.” Ginsberg believes its use should be encouraged, 
and Leary wants all of us to try it, but move on quickly 
to mescaline, psilocybin, and LSD. These proposals, we 
may hope, will be shelved until more definitive research 
has been done. 


Lexington, Ky. JOHN A. O’DONNELL 


The Traffic Offender 


Criminal on the Road: A Study of Serious 
Motoring Offenses and Those Who Commit Them 


(International Library of Criminology No. 12). 
By T. C. Willett. London: Tavistock Publications, 
Ltd., 1964. Pp. 343. $6.50. (American Distributor, 
Fred B. Rothman and Company.) 


It is high time that someone undertook an in-depth 
study into the characteristics of the driver. Criminal on 
the Road, by T. C. Willett, is notable as a step in that 
direction. 

At the outset, the author poses the questions whether 
a motoring offense is a “crime” and whether motoring 
offenders are subjects for criminological study. In reject- 
ing the legal definition—that a “crime” is conduct which 
is prohibited by law—Mr. Willett appears unaware of the 
distinction made at law between offenses malum pro- 
hibitum and mala in se. Perhaps familiarity with these 
concepts could have guided the inquiry into an in-depth 
study of the malum prohibitum offenders. They constitute 
the bulk of the traffic offenders and their offenses the 
principal contributing causes of accidents. 

The study asks if certain popular conceptions (“hypo- 
theses”) as to the traffic offender are justified. To arrive 
at his conclusions, the author selected six “serious motor- 
ing offences,” namely: vehicular homicide, driving while 
disqualified (i.e., while license suspended or revoked), 
driving under the influence of alcohol or drugs, failure to 
stop or report after accident, and failure to insure against 
third-party risks. They were chosen by the author because 
they were deemed a peril to other users of the road. They 
demonstrated a “deliberate disregard for others.” Finally, 
the law itself penalizes them the most stringently. Limiting 
the study to these six offenses presents a basic and in- 
herent limitation on the weight to be given Mr. Willett’s 
findings. This will be more fully discussed later. 

He selected a police district which was representative of 
the entire country in population, vehicle, and road make- 
up. For his primary source of documentation Mr. Willett 
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studied the records of cases, within that district, of of- 
fenders convicted of the “six serious motoring offences” 
during the period 1957-1959. The offenses are analyzed, 
with data showing the incidence of each offense, how the 
offenses came to the attention of the police, types of 
vehicles involved, time of occurrence, and other features 
of the offenses. Thereupon, the author presents numerical 
breakdown on the offenders, by sex and age groups, 
occupational class, prior offenses, action taken by them 
in court, and from the available data gathered he 
endeavors to discern personality traits. 

It is interesting that he found 11 percent of the 653 
offenders to be “ruthless, shameless or aggressive,” 75 
percent to be “‘indifferent,”’ and 14 percent to be “contrite” 
about their offenses. It was also interesting that he found 
14 percent of the 653 cases (not identical with the “con- 
trite’ 14 percent) to be “true accidents” and 86 percent 
involving, possibly, something in the offender himself 
which contributed to the offense. However, this last break- 
down lumps “bad luck” or “errors in judgment” with the 
“true accident” subjects. This could be misleading. 

The study moves into a discussion of the penalties im- 
posed by the courts within the district. Analyzing the 
sentences imposed by each court for each respective of- 
fense, the author finds no evident inclination to impose 
more severe penalties on manual workers. 

On the contrary, it was found that the top half of the 
occupational scale received heavier fines. His findings in 
this discussion are particularly worthy of mention. It 
appears that the judges were not fully utilizing the range 
of penalties available under the law. Nor was there any 
consistency among the individual judges, and sentencing 
appeared to be a “matter of chance.” We are pleased that 
he concurs with our views (1) that a hit-or-miss system 
of sentencing tends to detract from public respect for the 
law, (2) that a uniform sense of justice should be present 
among all of the judges trying traffic cases, and (3) that 
judges should impose that penalty which will tend to 
correct driving habits. . 

In addition to the documentary study, it was felt 
desirable to have some actual contact with the offenders 
themselves. The author selected 50 offenders at random as 
their names appeared in local newspapers; seven refused, 
43 were personally interviewed. Most of those interviewed 
were of normal intelligence, did not think they had com- 
mitted a “crime” and did not seem to suffer severe social 
consequences from their convictions. 

Based upon the documentary study and the interview 
study, Mr. Willett stacks the popular picture of the 
traffic offender against the evidence so adduced. He finds 
that these “hypotheses” are justified: (1) That the 
serious traffic offender does not regard himself as a 
“criminal”; (2) that courts are usually more lenient with 
the motoring offender than with the nonmotoring offender; 
and (3) that courts rarely use their power to order a re- 
examination of the driver. 

He finds, however, that a number of conceptions are 
doubtful or unjustified: (1) That most offenses are in- 
advertent or “true accidents” and nothing in the offender's 
personality would predispose him to violate; (2) that the 
“typical” offender is the driver of a private automobile 
(the author finds it is the motorcyclist) ; (3) that offenders 
are spread through all age groups (concentration was 
found within the 21 to 30 age group); (4) that after 
conviction and penalty the offender does not “repeat” his 
offense; (5) that the accused usually asks for a jury 
trial; and (6) that all traffic offenders are respectable, 
law-abiding citizens. Mr. Willett dramatically shows that 
almost one-third of the 653 offenders had prior nonmotor- 
ing conviction records. 

More rational and constructive sentencing is required. 
The author suggests, inter alia, such tools of corrective 
penalization as a more efficient use of license disqualifi- 
cation (suspension), driver license “point system,” court- 
oriented psychiatric clinics, and probation accompanied by 
“attendance centre for errant drivers” (p. 316). It should 
be pointed out that this last approach, driver improvement 
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schools, has, in fact, worked to decrease recidivism among 
traffic offenders. 

Surprising is Mr. Willett’s recommendation that persons 
charged with “minor motoring offenses” be permitted to 
pay pre-set fines without being required to appear in 
court (pp. 311-312). This proposition ignores the fact that 
the majority of traffic offenders are those charged with 
such so-called “minor offienses,”’ and merit as much con- 
cern as the serious motoring offender. This practice 
generates a “violate-for-a-price” attitude on the part of 
the motoring public. It is completely at odds with Mr. 
Willett’s expressed desire to promote proper attitudes on 
the part of the motorist and the driving public. 

The author finds the theory that most criminal activity is 
behavior learned from a delinquent environment, in which 
such behavior is the normal response—this is Sutherland’s 
“theory of differential association”—is relevant to motor- 
ing offenses. He suggests, in other words, that public 
opinion is the most powerful weapon against irresponsi- 
bility on the roads. This observation is good; and, we add, 
the courts can and should play a leading role in building 
public opinion favorable to a high safety climate. This is 
wholeheartedly advocated by knowledgeable people in 
America. 

It was unavoidable that the study would have certain 
built-in limitations. Mr. Willett honestly admits that his 
sampling is small, and that much of the information was 
obtained from police reports and subject to inherent sub- 
jective bias. Further, it was in fact difficult to obtain 
information on the offenders’ personality traits (see, for 
example, pp. 232, 299). 

Because it was necessary for Mr. Willett to confine his 
inquiry to the “six serious offenses,” an even more funda- 
mental limitation is present. 

Twenty years of traffic court conferences, conducted by 
the American Bar Association Traffic Court Program 
throughout the United States, have evolved a pattern by 
which traffic offenders can be analyzed. It has been found 
that they might be classified into three types: The Can’ts 
—those unable to operate a vehicle properly because of 
physical or mental defect; the Don’ts—those who lack 
knowledge of rules of the road or skill or judgment; and 
the Won’ts—those who know the rules but fail to comply 
because of faulty attitudes or lack of respect for the law. 

It has also been estimated that the Can’ts comprise 
something less than 10 percent of the traffic offenders, 
with the balance about equally divided between the Don’ts 
and the Won’ts. Selecting the offenses which, as the author 
indicates, demonstrated bad attitudes on the part of the 
offenders resulted in the study being overwhelmingly 
weighted on the “Won’t” side. What would the author’s 
findings have been if he had been able to study cases in- 
volving moving traffic offenses other than the “six serious” 
ones? This observation is quite pertinent when we consider 
that most of the traffic citations are written for these so- 
called “lesser offenses.” 

All in all, nevertheless, Mr. Willett has performed a 
commendable task. The intrinsic merit in his treatise is 
that he has demonstrated the possibility of applying 
scientific approaches to a problem heretofore deemed an 
unlikely subject of methodological analysis. He is to be 
congratulated for having pointed the way. 

In preparing this review, I have had the additional 
benefit of numerous discussions with, and the comments 
of, my associate, Richard L. Samuels, of the Traffic Court 
Program staff. 


Chicago, Ill. JAMES P. ECONOMOS 


The Youthful Offender in Prison 


Jugend Im Gefingnis. By Theodor Hofmann. 
Munich: R. Piper and Company, 1967. Pp. 221. 
This is an exciting book, unique in its approach and 
very timely for anyone in the correctional field on both 
sides of the ocean. It is a careful investigation into the 
significance and effectiveness—or really ineffectivenes—of 
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the institutional approach as it exists today for the youth- 
ful offender. 

It is not a book that exhorts. It is written calmly, using 
available modern media of psychological diagnosis, educa- 
tional, and sociological analysis. Theodor Hofmann went 
into an average youth prison and investigated a repre- 
sentative sample of approximately 100 youthful offenders 
as to their socioemotional development during different 
stages of their imprisonment, from the time of arrest to 
the beginning of their “time” after actual sentencing 
through the period of stay in the prison to the one shortly 
before release. 

Hofmann focused on the individual in all his significant 
relations, to his parents; that is, the “outside world,” the 
other prisoners, the varied personnel in the prison. He 
used tests, discussions, and observations. 

Andreas Flitner, professor in Tiibingen, who stimulated 
the investigation, writes in the introduction: 

“The result of the investigation is devastating and 
will definitely make us question existing opinions and 
agencies. All three phases—the beginning solitary con- 
finement, the general common living, and the time be- 
fore release—are based on premises which cannot be 
justified educationally or therapeutically and whose 
disastrous results cannot be contradicted. The first 
phase is based on ideas of punishment of the 18th 
century, the second phase totally disregards or mis- 
understands group processes in any young person. 
Knowledge of modern sciences of education, group 
dynamics or psychology of youth have found no way 
into this field of corrections” (p. 10). 

This does not happen only in a far-away country. 
Hofmann’s book should stimulate us in the United States 
to further investigation and better practice. 


University of Minnesota GISELA KONOPKA 


A Maturing Correctional Experiment 


The Correctional Community: An Introduction 
and Guide. Edited by Norman Fenton, Ernest G. 
Reimer and Harry A. Wilmer. Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1967. Pp. 116. $2.25. 


This book describes and analyzes the use of group 
methods in the resocialization of the inmates of the Cali- 
fornia Correctional System. It was designed for correc- 
tional employee training. 

As applied in the California system, “the correctional 
community is a method of social therapy in which staff 
and inmates make a conscious effort to utilize all the 
experiences in all areas of their group existence in a 
therapeutic manner. This program bridges the communi- 
cation gap between staff and inmates typically found in 
correctional institutions and also utilizes inmate peer 
influence—the self-help concept—to help inmates gain 
self-awareness and a more responsible outlook. Inmates 
who live and work together meet with the staff regularly 
with an expressed goal of improving post-release perform- 
ance. 

The idea of using peer group social forces as a treat- 
ment technique is not new. With earlier development in 
the field of mental health, a number of correctional institu- 
tions began various adaptations of the methodology dur- 
ing and immediately following World War II. Over a 
period of several years, some of the California correctional 
facilities took such first steps toward the creation of a 
correctional community program as emphasizing the staff- 
team concept by organizing functioning groups of em- 
ployees who worked closely with individual inmates and 
by organizing housing classification and program evalu- 
ation committees. These devices allowed staff members to 
assess individual inmate programs and to function as a 
decision-making team. Subsequent development included 
broad-scale group counseling in which virtually all staff 
members were involved. The correctional community pro- 
gram is a structured outgrowth of these experiences. 

The material in this book is well organized and effec- 
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tively presented. Starting with a perceptive introduction 
describing the nature of institutional society, chapters 
deal successively with how to prepare an instituiton for 
the advent of a new correctional program, the administra- 
tive considerations involved, the nature and functions of 
the therapeutic community groups, growth in responsibility 
of inmate participants, the nature and functions of small 
groups, counseling interviews and, finally, a look at pro- 
gram evaluation. The text includes detailed illustrative 
examples called “anecdotal reports.” The presentation is 
relatively nontechnical and uncomplicated leaving the 
uninitiated reader with the feeling that he has a working 
grasp of another correctional program. 

Publication of this book could not have been more timely. 
Here is an account of a nontraditional correctional pro- 
gram appearing at a time when the Report of the 
President’s Crime Commission, in documenting the in- 
effectiveness of traditional correctional treatment, empha- 
sizes the urgency of trying new approaches and of finding 
new ways of applying the behavioral knowledge we have. 
In this reference, The Correctional Community should 
have great value to correctional workers and to others 
professing an interest in the practice of corrections. 

The book has additional value. Although its focus is 
limited to a specific correctional program in a particular 
setting, the experiences dealt with have a broader appli- 
cation. Correctional administrators and program managers 
confronted with the customary problems that attend the 
introduction or expansion of programs that are new and 
different will find many helpful hints on how to overcome 
them. Especially useful for this purpose are the chapters 
on “Institutional Preparation for the Correctional Com- 
munity” and “Administrative Considerations in the Cor- 
rectional Community.” 


Federal Bureau of Prisons Mari §. RICHMOND 


New Techniques and Principles in the 
Correctional Field 


Imaginative Programming in Probation and 
Parole. By Paul W. Keve. Minneapolis: The Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press, 1967. Pp. 293. $6.75. 


Creative, even radical, departures from conventional 
methods in the correctional field are being tried with 
varying degrees of success. The author contends such 
measures must aim at changing people inwardly, with 
attention focused on field services and not penal institution 
programs. Juveniles and adults in both probation and 
parole settings are considered. 

Casework evaluated as a dynamic method cannot empha- 
size mere reporting but must develop progressive maturity 
in the client, be made meaningful, not be characterized as 
an order-giving procedure marked by surveillance. Reduc- 
tion of the social distance that makes communication 
between probation and parole officer and his client is a 
product of their sympathetic understanding and exchange 
of experiences, especially when their relationship is free 
of criticism and hostility. The building of mutual self- 
respect and pride is a most important aspect of rehabilita- 
tion and can result in the client’s developing a sense of 
responsibility. 

Special casework approaches are best provided by 
favorable social work training. Actually, any process 
that is held to be genuinely helpful to the client is worthy 
of professional consideration. (Not all institutional cor- 
rectional workers may agree with this concept of case- 
work.) Many special projects involving intensive super- 
vision of small caseloads are reviewed. 

Mr. Keve analyzes effective group work methods, and 
the training needed for organization, guided group dis- 
cussions, and especially controls and methods when the 
client fully participates in a critical manner. Utter honesty 
and nonmanipulative actions are called for if the helping 
relationship is shared and is built on mutual trust, aided 
by the chance to talk about the client’s problems, often 
about his own faults! 


Programs of special units such as Boston’s Citizenship 
Training Group, Inc., are studied, as is the Minneapolis 
Weekend Ranch Program. Work programs, especially 
forestry-type camps, are outlined. 

The guided group interaction, the talking-out of in- 
dividual difficulties and attitudes at meetings, often con- 
stitutes the heart of the treatment process. The goal is 
simple: to bring each client to make enough improvement 
in his adjustment so that he can avoid further arrests. 
“... The energetic probing of the misbehavior by the 
other boys is the most vital treatment process that can 
occur,” we are told. Residential group treatment in various 
settings is studied as to the value of such programs. 

The chapter on Narcotic Addicts on Probation or Parole 
is adjudged the author’s finest contribution to the under- 
standing of the narcotic problem. The role of the pro- 
bation-parole officer, the attitude of judges, and a study 
of the Final Report of the President’s Advisory Commission 
on Narcotic and Drug Abuse are reviewed, as are various 
treatment processes. Continued casework with adequate 
community treatment sources is recommended, as_ the 
addict is poorly motivated for self-help and is wary of 
forming close relationships. Hospital and _ institution 
treatment of the addict is ineffectual unless supported by 
competent probation-parole services. The attitudes of 
family members are crucial in helping the addict. The 
Synanon Foundation, in operation since 1959, offering 
communal living experiences in which the addict finds 
himself with other “dope fiends” in intensive group meet- 
ings, has developed maturity and consequent improved 
adjustment in his community. 

A new trend is recognized: The prisoner, parolee, or 
probationer often can be used in helping others and, in the 
process, contribute to his own rehabilitation. His ability 
to communicate with other clients of similar background 
is the keystone to effective group sessions, bringing under- 
standing of common problems and of favorable solutions 
therefor. The use of the parole staff and parolees them- 
selves in meetings has achieved many group therapy 
objectives and encouraged the individuals in their search 
for appropriate answers to their own difficulties. 

The halfway house has proved a favorable correctional 
facility by providing supportive housing to the institutional 
releasee, aid in finding work, and in assisting the inmate, 
parolee, or probationer to adjust to free society 
again. Some halfway houses have government sponsor- 
ship. Objectives differ in other programs which are sup- 
ported by churches, community groups, such as business- 
men’s organizations, but all represent a swing away from 
the exclusive use of penal institutions. 

The general public’s improved understanding and aware- 
ness of correctional programs, and the consequent loss of 
the community’s attitude of rejection in employment and 
housing fields, have been noteworthy, because “ as 
Public participation becomes public support.” The selection 
of the right people for the right job in directing these 
activities is a constant difficulty faced in operating these 
community projects and programs. 


Seattle, Wash. EDWIN J. COVENTRY 


A Link Between Murder and Suicide 


Murder Followed by Suicide. By D. J. West. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1966. Pp. 
181. $6.25. 


Murder-suicide is a link between murder and suicide; it 
refers to the suicide that follows immediately upon murder, 
the two events being part of one act, triggered by the 
same motivation. 


The data are taken from 78 consecutive cases recorded 
at Scotland Yard or the London Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict as murder followed by suicide. A control group of 
murderers also was selected. The analysis takes three ap- 
proaches: comparison with ordinary suicides; comparison 
with other murders; and an analysis of psychological 
factors. 
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As compared with suicides, many of which fail of com- 
pletion, murder-suicide cases tend to be planned and 
decisive. Among suicides there are six attempts to each 
completed act. The author suggests that many attempts 
are not intended to succeed, that they are “a call for 
help,” a desperate plea for someone to come to the person’s 
aid. The murder-suicide is intended to terminate a stressful 
situation and usually is successful. Suicides among women 
are in excess among the unmarried, divorced, or widowed; 
almost all women murder-suicides are married. Eighty 
percent of suicides compared with 42 percent of murder- 
suicides give no finding of mental abnormality. Despite 
these differences, the precipitating stresses tend to re- 
semble each other: despair and hopelessness of sick old 
people; frustration of young people in love; and inability 
to face the discovery of financial and sexual offenses. 

The comparison of murder-suicides with murderers 
showed both similarities and differences. Women equaled 
40 percent of the murder-suicide cases, but only 11 percent 
of murderers. Distinct patterns came to light. Among 

~ murder-suicides, a distinct type was the married woman, 
without previous criminal record, who killed her young 
children and herself. Among murderers a distinct minority 
type was the mentally normal, lower-class young male, 
with a previous criminal record who alone or with an 
accomplice killed another adult, usually a stranger, in the 
course of committing a theft or sex offense. 

Aside from these two distinct subtypes, murderers and 
murder-suicides had many similarities, including mental 
illness in half of each group and commission of the murder 
in a setting of domestic discord. In both groups men 
killed their wives or sweethearts more often than their 
children. 

The third analysis was of the psychological elements in 
the murder-suicide cases. Half of the 78 cases were sane, 
according to available evidence. Among the insane, the 
most common form of abnormality was depressive reac- 
tions or melancholia. The author refers to Freud’s hypo- 
thesis that melancholia is an introjection of hatred once 
felt for an external object. He notes, however, that 
hostility is more typical of paranoid schizophrenia and 
that a mixture of symptoms makes exact diagnosis diffi- 
cult. 

The author also discusses Freud’s theories of life and 
death instincts as applied to sane murder-suicides. The 
death instinct, according to Freud, may be expressed to- 
ward others through aggression or toward oneself in 
partial or complete acts of self-destruction. The author 
failed to find such hostility. For half of the sane and more 
of the insane cases the prime motivation was a genuine 
suicidal impulse, prompted by illness or other stressful 
situation. The person murdered often was not directly 
involved in the stress but was in a close relationship, 
perhaps of dependency, with the would-be suicide, and was 
killed as part of a final termination of the situation. 

In the next to the last chapter, the author turns to 
Durkheim’s theory of anomie and reviews recent attempts 
to clarify the concepts with relation to suicide. 

The study does not set up hypotheses to be tested. Much 
of it is a factual comparison with suicide on the one hand 
and murder on the other that establishes the murder- 
suicide as a distinct type of behavior. Many theories and 
studies, especially of suicide, by others are critically 
reviewed and checked against the findings of the present 
,study. In a number of instances sufficient doubts are 
raised to indicate the need of further studies. 

The book is well worth reading and pondering by 
psychiatrists and criminologists. 


Northern Illinois University RuTH SHONLE CAVAN 


Revised Criminology Text 
Principles of Criminology, 7th Edition. By 
Edwin H. Sutherland and Donald R. Cressey. 


Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1966. Pp. 
721. $9.95. 


Since it is not possible to provide a comprehensive re- 
view of a 721-page textbook in this brief space, only a 
few highlights are given here. 

The book recognizes in chapter 1 that criminology 
embraces the processes of lawmaking, of lawbreaking, and 
of reacting toward lawbreaking. The coverage of the latter 
two processes is relatively complete, except that there is 
little specific material about training schools for delin- 
quents or about the impact of recent Supreme Court 
decisions occurring prior to the publication date of the 
book. However, the process of lawmaking is handled 
rather superficially, as recognized by Cressey, and it is 
hoped that future editions will provide more adequate 
coverage. 

Historical material is covered in a stimulating and com- 
plete fashion. For example, criminology students using 
the book will be intrigued to know that “the average 
number of whippings per day in 1845 in a school of about 
250 pupils near Boston was 65.6. The principal part of 
the teachers’ time in almost all schools of that period was 
devoted to the maintenance of order and infliction of 
punishments. In spite of this, nearly 400 schools in 
Massachusetts were broken up in the year 1837 because 
the teacher was unable to maintain discipline” (p. 345). 
The blackboard jungle has been around a good while. 

Recent research material is reviewed competently and 
thoroughly in most chapters. But some chapters have not 
been rewritten and updated carefully. For example, 
chapter 20 on the juvenile court provides most of its 
references and citations from the 1930’s and 1940’s. Fre- 
quent reference is made to the National Probation Asso- 
ciation, without recognition that it long ago became the 
National Probation and Parole Association and more 
recently, the National Council on Crime and Delinquency. 
Also, chapter 21 on probation refers to the social service 
exchange as a feature of social work in large cities, al- 
though the clear trend in the past two decades has been 
a sharp decline in the number of exchanges. The E'cyclo- 
pedia of Social Work (New York: National Association 
of Social Workers, 1965) indicates on page 733 that the 
number of exchanges declined from 320 in 1946 to 97 in 
April 1963. Moreover, there is a clear indication that the 
book considers the curriculum of schools of social work 
to be psychiatrically oriented (page 681), but many of the 
schools actually are tending to favor the group relations 
method of treatment espoused by Cressey. The objective 
of this method is to assimilate the offender into groups 
supporting values conducive to law-abiding behavior or 
to change the behavior patterns of antisocial groups. 

The book includes excellent sections on appraisal of 
success in the chapters on probation, parole, and education 
in prisons. 

One of Cressey’s strongest assets is the penetrating, 
logical, and objective analysis he provides at various 
points throughout the book. For instance, the analysis of 
the problems in integrating the knowledge of societal 
reactions to lawbreaking (chapter 14) is excellent, and 
is useful for teaching purposes as well as for conceptu- 
alizing the theory of crime control. The book is getting 
at what the professions call practice theory or operational 
theory as opposed to theory at a higher conceptual level, 
and practice theory is a sine qua non for a real break- 
through in crime control. 

The integrating concept throughout this text is Suther- 
land’s differential association. Having a consistent frame 
of reference does provide the book with a great deal more 
cohesiveness than is true of other criminology texts. In 
chapter 4, differential association is seen both as a social 
psychological theory of individual criminal behavior and 
as a theory relating to the epidemiology of crime. Cressey 
recognizes that its value is perhaps greater in making 
understandable the variations in crime rates, and con- 
cludes that the study and criticisms of Clinard, Glaser, 
Short, Reiss, Cressey, and others have cast particular 
doubt on the value of differential association as “a precise 
statement of the process by which one becomes a criminal” 
(p. 97). He suggests that differential association be viewed 


as a principle, rather than a theory, which is “not precise 
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enough to stimulate rigorous empirical test, and it there- 
fore has not been proved or disproved” (p. 98). 

The book contains the usual criminological preference 
for the analysis of professional crime, such as the pro- 
fessional thief. Although logical from the standpoint of 
amenability to sociological study, this preference is some- 
what frustrating for the practical correctional worker who 
may go through an entire lifetime of work without seeing 
half a dozen professional criminals. 

One organizational problem is that Cressey has seen 
fit to provide a fairly complete discussion under each 
chapter and section heading. Due to overlap of concepts 
and content;, the result is a good deal of repetition, prob- 
ably unavoidable in this organizational procedure. For 
example, the need both for a general theory of crime and 
for theories of specific criminological units is dealt with 
at several relevant points. This procedure constitutes a 
defect primarily for the reader who goes through the 
entire book. He would, no doubt, prefer to be reminded of, 
or referred back to, the earlier discussion. 

This problem is compounded by a related problem of 
terminology. Although Cressey redefines differential asso- 
ciation as a principle instead of a theory, he subsequently 
refers to it as a theory on pages 151, 159, 219, 367, 378, 
etc. 

There are a number of inconsistencies and contradictions 
in the text, apparently due to a somewhat incomplete 
revision. For example, at one point the authors note that 
“studies seem to justify a conclusion that the concept 
‘psychopathic personality’ is as useless in the interpreta- 


tion of criminal behavior as was the older term ‘moral . 
imbecile’... .” (pp. 169-171). Yet, on page 299, they state - 


that “children have been kidnaped by lonesome and prob- 
ably psychopathic women ... .” (italics added). On page 
383, the book indicates that the more humane handling of 
the 20th century has failed to curtail crime, but on the 
page before, there is a statement that the success of 
treatment methods seems to be increasing. 

There are an unusual number of typographical and re- 
lated errors which should have been caught by the pub- 
lisher, e.g., numbering inconsistencies (p. 342), misspel- 
lings (pp. 115, 427, etc.), misusages of words (“principle” 
instead of “principal” on pages 527 and 555), etc. ; 

Both the criminology instructor and the correctional 
practitioner will find this a very helpful and important 
book, valuable also as one of the last textbooks to come 
out just prior to the very recent developments that will 
have a major impact on both criminology and corrections, 
e.g., the work of the President’s Crime Commission, the 
recent riots, the latest series of U.S. Supreme Court 
decisions, etc. Criminology textbooks can be expected to 
respond to overall changes in national policies and values. 


University of Alabama CHARLES S. PRIGMORE 


Facsimile Reprints of 19th Century Writings 
on Crime and Prisons 


Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in 
the United States. By Dorothea Lynde Dix. Pp. 
108. $4.75. Reformatory Prison Discipline, as 
Developed by the Rt. Hon. Sir Walter Crofton, 
in the Irish Convict Prisons. By Mary Carpenter. 
Pp. 148. $6.00. The Dangerous Classes of New 
York and Twenty Years’ Work Among Them. By 
Charles Loring Brace. Pp. 468. $14.00. Montclair, 
N. J.: Patterson Smith, 1967. 

These three hard-cover facsimiles of early publications 
in the crime-prevention and correctional fields have been 
reproduced by Patterson Smith, publishers. 

Remarks on Prisons and Prison Discipline in the United 
States was published in 1845 by Dorothea L. Dix, humani- 
tarian, reformer, and philanthropist. Described by her 
contemporaries as “the most useful and distinguished 


woman America has yet produced,” Miss Dix’ book is 


based on her 4-year investigation of all prisons in the New 
England and the Middle Atlantic states. Leonard D. Savitz 
of Temple University, writes the preface to the book. 

Reformatory Prison Discipline, based on developments 
by Sir Walter Crofton in the Irish Convict Prisons, was 
originally published in 1872. Crofton became head of the 
Irish prison system in 1854. The “Crofton” system was 
highly regarded and publicized for its effectiveness in 
dealing with prisoners and their release. Under its system 
of indefinite sentences the offender secured privileges and 
early conditional release by his good behavior in prison 
and supervision in the community after his discharge 
under a set of parole rules. The Crofton system is regarded 
as a forerunner of parole in the United States. 

The Dangerous Classes of New York and Twenty Years’ 
Work Among Them, the third book, first published in 1872, 
is based on the theories of Edward Livingston, pioneer in 
the United States in penal reform and crime prevention. 


The Slum and Applied Sociology 


Slums and Community Development: Experi- 


ments in Self-Help. By Marshall B. Clinard. New 
York: The Free Press, 1966. Pp. 395. $7.50. 


The concept of self-help is no newcomer to the field of 
social welfare, although it is currently receiving more 
attention than in the past. A major assumption underlying 
the self-help approach is that the problems of slum com- 
munities stem basically from a lack of economic and educa- 
tional opportunities and that, given a chance by govern- 
ment-sponsored programs to improve themselves, slum 
dwellers will individually respond and take advantage of 
the services already operating within the community or 
recently brought to the neighborhood. Part of this ap- 
proach has included recruiting slum dwellers themselves 
in an effort to stimulate more rapid and permanent social 
change. Clearly such a method would involve greater com- 
munity self-awareness, group participation in problem- 
solving activities, and hopefully, would disrupt the 
so-called “cycle of poverty” and breach the walls of the 
slum neighborhood. This volume by Marshall Clinard, 
professor of sociology at the University of Wisconsin, 
brings together a wealth of comparative research material 
both on the nature of the slum and the self-help approach 
to social change. 

During the years 1958-1960 and 1962-63, Clinard served 
as consultant to the Ford Foundation in India on Urban 
Community Development. He worked closely with the 
Delhi municpal government’s experimental community 
development project, which involved 47 citizen councils 
representing nearly 150,000 people. The attempt of the 
project was to persuade the slum dwellers themselves to 
improve their living conditions and attitudes. The book, 
however, is not limited to an account of that project, but 
is a general treatise on slum and urban community de- 
velopment, with the Indian slum as a case study and 
point of departure. It includes chapters on the nature of 
the slum, types of slum and slum dweller in both Western 
and non-Western societies, the slum from an historical 
perspective, and a thorough discussion of urban com- 
munity development which, Clinard believes, offers the 
best solution to the problem of the slum. 

Clinard treats the slum both as a social and cultural 
phenomenon and demonstrates that its problems are in- 
tensive and extensive enough to require more than simply 
additional welfare services or improved economic opportu- 
nities. Slums are a way of life; they constitute a subculture 
with a set of norms and values which is reflected in poor 
sanitation and health practices, deviant behavior, and 
characteristic attribute of apathy, social isolation, and 
powerlessness. Rather than being disorganized, the slum 
often has simply developed its own organization—a type 
of structure usually regarded as unconventional by the 
dominant middle-class. Since the slum dweller is generally 
isolated from the power structure of the larger community 
and regarded as inferior, he, in turn, reflects his own 
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suspicions toward the outside world in the way he organ- 
izes his community life. 

Within this context and in light of the conclusions 
drawn from his own research, Clinard proposes a con- 
ceptual framework for developing community consciousness 
and self-help programs: a group approach to slum prob- 
lems, recognition of community differences, creation of a 
new type of social organization, group perception of the 
need for change, pursuit of self-imposed change, the use 
of voluntary groups for change, altering the neighbor- 
hood’s identity or self-image, utilizing chain reactions for 
social change, utilizing outside assistance to achieve ob- 
jectives, and decentralization of some government func- 
tions. This 15-point frame of reference does not imply that 
Clinard feels such an approach alone will solve slum 
problems. Any effective solution will require changes 
within a total perspective in which all the complex 
physical, economic, educational, and political factors are 
recognized. 

For instance, one set of factors in the “slum-making 
process,” which generates deviant behavior, arises from 
deficiencies in two aspects of social control. Slums are 
deficient in controls originating in conventional institutions 
which define limits of permissible behavior for the persons 
living there (particularly adolescents), and they are 
deficient in controls by means of which the community is 
enabled to resist encroachments by such deviants as adult 
criminals, drug peddlers, prostitutes, and corrupt politi- 
cians who espouse values to which many in the local com- 
munity are strongly opposed. How much self-help programs 
will be able to correct such deficiencies in social control is 
still an open question. Despite reservations, however, in the 
end we must agree with Clinard that there is still much 
that can and must be done by slum people (and indeed all 
urban dwellers) to help themselves. Our slowness to 
capitalize on this potential force. for change only blocks 
significant and lasting improvement and, unwittingly, 
fosters the already prevalent notion that community prob- 
lems are someone else’s affair to be handled by official 
agencies outside, or at least detached, from the community 
itself. 

Clinard’s book cannot be too highly recommended. The 
attempt to apply sociology to the understanding and 
solution of concrete problems, such as the slum neighbor- 
hood, is far too limited and often neglected in the interests 
of more theoretical issues. Clinard achieves an edifying 
balance between theory, research, and practical application 
which can serve as a model both for further work of this 
kind and for the continuing need to make social science 
relevant to specific problems of contemporary man. 


Loyola University THOMAS M. GANNON, S.J. 


Neglected Pioneer 


Delinquency and Child Guidance, Selected 
Papers. Menninger Clinic Monograph Series, No. 
15. By August Aichhorn. Edited by Otto Fleisch- 
mann, Paul Kramer and Helen Ross. New York: 
International Universities, Inc., 1965. Pp. 235. 
$5.00. 


Recently when talking with a group of young probation 
workers affiliated with a juvenile court, this reviewer was 
disturbed to learn that only one had heard of August 
Aichhorn, and that one was unable to identify him. 
Certainly a man who was such a giant in this field, and 
who helped to blaze the paths that most of us follow in 
dealing with juvenile delinquents, deserves better recogni- 
tion than this. 

A perusal of Delinquency and Child Guidance gives new 
evidence of the scope of Aichhorn’s competence, insights, 
and value as a teacher, and at the same time furnishes a 
possible explanation of why his name is not better known. 
For the nonpsychoanalytically oriented reader, pursuing 
the train of Aichhorn’s thought through the overlay of 
analytic verbiage would be an arduous and demanding task. 
Yet to the reader willing to battle with this sort of thing 
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eee is an immense reward awaiting in the pages of this 
ook. 

Let us consider a few nuggets. “We must let the chil- 
dren experience at firsthand that there is a higher sum 
total of pleasure in a socially directed life” (p. 20). “The 
great danger within the walls of an institution is that 
the pupil’s individuality will fail to develop” (p. 20). “I 
have always found that hate is a reaction to an unsatisfied 
need for love” (p. 43). Or in reference to the social 
history, “‘We question the parent, interrogate the relatives, 
inquire at the school, and go to the neighbors; we make 
a thorough investigation, and yet, somehow, we overlook 
the fact that all the data we have gathered so patiently 
concern not the wayward child himself, but only the 
manner in which he is affecting his environment” (p. 53). 
“Any real training means perforce the setting up of 
certain demands which restrict the child’s instincts; it 
also means having the power of enforcing these demands. 
Whether this goal can be achieved through mildness and 
kindness, that is through the premium of love, or through 
severity by threats and punishment is another question. 
What is open to discussion is not the aim of education 
but the means. ... An upbringing without restrictions 
and inhibitions produces people who cannot live in a social 
community” (p. 207). 

The longest and certainly most important paper in this 
book is titled “On the Technique of Child Guidance, the 
Process of Transference.” In this article Aichhorn not 
only shows the brilliance of his intuitive perceptions, but 
comes close to performing the almost impossible task of 
demonstrating to others how these can be arrived at and 
used. He stresses the importance of working with the 
parents as well as the child, and he discusses in detail the 
ways of establishing a relationship with different types 
of parents based on the needs of these individual parents. 
The techniques in establishing these relationships are gone 
into at length, as are ways of handling the establishment 
of relationships with various types of children. Aichhorn 
stresses the need to know the social milieu from which the 
child and the parents spring, not only in the usual sense 
of being aware of what is “normal” for that particular 
environment, but also in terms of using this knowledge to 
influence the relationship. This essay alone if completely 
grasped would improve the technique of any counselor 
working with juvenile delinquents. 

In a brief review of this sort one can only, of course, 
sample the many profound insights and practical state- 
ments in this book. Certainly if Aichhorn’s methods were 
understood more clearly and followed more routinely our 
successes would be far more frequent even though most 
of us lack his tremendous intuitive insights. This book 
should be a help to all of those who have the patience and 
motivation to read and extract its essence. 


Toledo, Ohio HENRY L. HARTMAN, M.D. 


Bibliography on White Collar Crime 


White Collar Crime—A Bibliography. Compiled 
by Dorothy Campbell Tompkins. Berkeley: Insti- 
tute of Governmental Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1967. Pp. 85. $3.00. 

This bibliography on white collar crime is another of 
the helpful series on public affairs published by the Insti- 
tute of Governmental Studies of the University of Cali- 
fornia, at Berkeley. The 85-page bibliography was 
compiled by the author in response to a request from the 
President’s Commission on Law Enforcement and Admin- 
istration of Justice. 

The bibliography is concerned with materials on the 
theory of white collar crime since it was advanced by 
Professor Edwin H. Sutherland of Indiana University in 
1939. 

The areas of white collar crime covered in the biblio- 
graphy include embezzlement and pilferage, black market, 
illegal and sharp practices of legal professions and 
businesses, advance fee operators, baby brokers, bait ad- 
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charitable solicitation, closing- 
out and fire sales, dance studios, debt adjusters, doctors- 
merchants, funeral service contractors, home improvement 
contractors, land sales, planned bankruptcy, referral sales, 
television practices, travel agencies, truth-in-lending, and 
other illegal and sharp practices. 

There are 14 pages of bibliography relating to pro- 
tection of the consumer against these practices. 


Adolescent Gangs in France—and Elsewhere 


Les Bandes d’Adolescents. By Philippe Robert. 


Paris: Les Editions Ouvrieres, 1966. Pp. 388. 
27 Fr. 


M. Robert is a judge and a lecturer on criminology in 
the Department of Law and Economics of the University 
of Bordeaux. He has written an ambitious book about 
adolescent gangs, drawing upon psychology, sociology 
(especially sociology of the small group-microsociology), 
anthropology, and even philosophy. In his introductory 
remarks, Judge Robert says that he writes only about 
French gangs in the present time but this statement has 
to be accepted with considerable reservations. 

The author’s main thesis is that the gang originates in 
the adolescent group and that at a certain stage of their 
development, all adolescents have a tendency to form 
groups which do not necessarily have to become delinquent 
gangs. Within this constellation, delinquency is only 
secondary. What makes the adolescent group a cause for 
committing antisocial acts is their segregation from the 
adult world, their hostility against it, their distortion of 
“in-group” values—all good—and “out-group” values—all 
bad—and finally the negative reaction of the outside 
world against the adolescent group. All this is elaborated 
in great detail, showing the development of children from 
their early years into adolescence and young adulthood. 

Obviously, these considerations may be applied to young 
people in any country within the orbit of Western civil- 
ization, not just to France. Differences between French 
adolescent gangs and those of other countries, e.g., the 
United States in which the author is particularly inter- 
ested, may appear in what he calls “facilitating con- 
ditions.” As such, he mentions, among other matters, 
large housing projects whose apartments give the families 
and especially their adolescent members little privacy, 
while, on the other hand, the projects are frequently 
isolated from larger communities and have very little 
of a social and cultural life of their own. As a result, 
recreational activities of adolescents are poorly organized, 
and antisocial manifestations of their groups ensue. It 
should be mentioned, in this connection, the author rejects 
the ecological theory of our Chicago school (Clifford Shaw, 
et al.) for France. ; 

An interesting difference between French and American 
gangs may be seen in the nature of their delinquent acts. 
French adolescents engage much more in assaultive be- 
havior of certain types, vandalism, attacks on homosexuals 
who seem to be a favorite target of physical abuse, mass 
rapes. Fights between rival gangs which used to be the 
trade mark of American gangs, on the other hand, are 
much rarer in France, though they are not entirely un- 
known. The French adolescent gang knows the concept of 
the hunting ground, a territory which they consider their 
proper domain, comparable to the “turf” of the New 
York City gang. The “retreatist” drug-taking gang of the 
large American cities is not known in France. 

The author rightly distinguishes between unorganized 
mobs, Teddy Boys in England, Blousons Noirs in France 
and Belgium, Halbstarke in Germany, and small adoles- 
cent groups which have at least the rudiments of a struc- 
ture. 

Questions of dealing with adolescent gangs—prevention 
and cure—are discussed by the author in considerable 
detail. It is, of course, recognized that most gangs die a 
natural death, simply because their members: outgrow this 
type of socialization. As long as the gang is in existence, 


the author sees as the most effective way of dealing with 
it the intercession of a trained worker within the com- 
munity in the gang’s own environment. The author’s 
suggestions on the approach and the technique to be used, 
based on the findings of microsociology and sociometry, 
will sound familiar to street club workers in our large 
cities. Another recommendation refers to French penal 
law which is described as too individualistic, treating each 
young offender strictly according to his age and taking 
no notice of the existence of a gang. Measures for the 
improvement of conditions in large housing projects and 
other urban areas are also suggested. 

With all its erudition and eloquence, the book leaves 
important questions unanswered. If the segregation of 
the adolescent group from the outside world is the primary 
factor leading to the formation of a potentially delinquent 
gang it is difficult to see why some adolescent groups be- 
come delinquent and others do not. Individual maladjust- 
ment and the author’s “facilitating conditions” may, after 
all, play a greater part in the causation of delinquency 
than he is willing to admit. 

Each chapter contains a bibliography which seems to be 
exhaustive as far as French literature is concerned. 
American books also are listed extensively though there 
are some regrettable omissions, such as Cloward’s and 
Ohlin’s treatise on Delinquency and Opportunity. 


Elmhurst, N. Y. ERWIN SCHEPSES 


A Sociological Overview of Delinquency 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Book of Readings. 
Edited by Rose Giallombardo. New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, 1966. Pp. 545. $8.95. 

Here is a volume that will gladden the heart of the 
college teacher who would like to introduce his students to 
the primary source material in the sociology of juvenile 
delinquency without having to suffer the usual difficulties 
in obtaining ready access to the appropriate journals and 
monographs. 

The editor has brought together 44 selections that repre- 
sent probably about as adequate a cross section of sociolog- 
ical research and theory over the past 20 years as could 
be found. Though it comes as a surprise to discover that 
the research of Gluecks is not represented in this collec- 
tion, and even the important work of Maclver is entirely 
neglected, these significant omissions might be rationalized 
by the editor on grounds of her adhering relentlessly to 
the aim of presenting only sociological writings. But 
fields of investigation are not so well-defined or so ex- 
plicitly separated as to justify the absence of names that 
have become almost automatically linked in our minds 
with juvenile delinquency research. 

There are several initial chapters that grapple with the 
problems of definition and incidence, indicating that the 
confusion in the study of delinquency begins with its con- 
ceptualization and, as Paul Tappan makes clear in the 
opening pages of this book, that one’s view of delinquency 
may depend on his professional vantage point. It goes 
without saying that when a phenomenon is difficult to 
define it is also difficult to measure, and it seems unlikely 
with the multiplicity of influences at work we can ever 
learn with accuracy the frequency of delinquent behavior. 

Probably the most useful, and theoretically the most 
significant, portion of the book presents the varying and 
often contradictory explanations of how delinquent be- 
havior originates: Sutherland’s theory of differential asso- 
ciation, the theory of anomie, the notion of delinquency 
subcultures, and a chapter by Reckless described as a “new 
theory of delinquency in crime”—perhaps more familiarly 
known as “containment theory”—representing an amal- 
gam of sociological and psychological points of view. While 
these papers are among the most quoted and represent 
the acme of the sociological contribution to the under- 
standing of juvenile delinquency, they contain little in 
the way of built-in self-criticism and the beginning student 
may be dismayed by the multiplicity of voices, each claim- 
ing a corner on the sociological market. Somebody needs 
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to do for sociology what Edna Heidbreder did for psy- 
chology in her book Seven Psychologies. 

The section of the book titled “Treatment and Preven- 
tion” is without doubt the weakest, a fact that is not 
entirely surprising since limiting the book to a purely 
sociological approach rather rules out treatment, at least 
in the standard sense. The lead article in this concluding 
portion of the volume is a rather unfortunate polemic by 
Michael Hakeem that is full of bias, misunderstanding, 
and serious lack of clinical sophistication. His invective 
against psychiatry is aimed at persuading sociologists to 
resist the temptation of dynamic thinking and the seduc- 
tiveness of the “psychiatric approach.” 

It is no secret that psychiatry has been oversold in 
America and that the mass media make psychiatry look 
too easy, too simple, and at the same time omniscient. But 
the answers to the knotty problems of crime and delin- 
quency will not be found by inciting ideological warfare 
between psychiatry and sociology. What is needed is team- 
work—in research, in practice, in theoretical formulations 
—and an openness to share experiences and findings. 
Psychiatry, too, has had its contribution to make—not the 
whole answer admittedly—but intellectual integrity does 
not permit turning our backs on a body of knowledge for 
the sake of a misplaced and potentially destructive parti- 
sanism. 

However, one such error in judgment can be forgiven in 
an editor who has done such a thoughtful job of selection 
and compiled a volume that will prove enormously helpful 
as a teaching supplement. The editor’s organization of the 
material adds to its readability and its usefulness. The 
professional affiliation of the various authors unfortun- 
ately is nowhere identified and there is no index. 


Topeka, Kans. SYDNEY SMITH 


Reports Received 


Bank Robbery in California. California Department of 
Justice, Bureau of Criminal Statistics, Sacramento, Calif., 
June 1967. Pp. 86. There are two parts to this report: One 
is a 35-year comparison of bank robberies committed in 
California for the years 1931-1965 with bank robberies in 
other states, and the second is a detailed analysis of bank 
robberies in California during 1965. 

Community Work: An Alternative to Imprisonment. Cor- 
rectional Research Associates, Room 558, HOLC Building, 
101 Indiana Avenue, N. W., Washington, D. C. 20537, 
1967. Pp. 24. 30 cents. This “how to” pamphlet gives some 
of the basic principles and guidelines for work release pro- 
grams. Produced by the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the 
pamphlet is intended not only for the correctional worker, 
but also for legislators, citizen groups, and others who 
have an interest in community work and training pro- 
grams and how they operate. 

Drug Arrests and Dispositions in California. Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, Department of Justice, Sacramento, 
Calif., 1966. Pp. 103. The data published in this report 
confirm the expanding illegal drug problem in California. 
Total drug arrests rose 60.2 percent over 1960 and juvenile 
arrests rose 99 percent over 1965. The largest increase 
occurred in marihuana arrésts. 

Executions 1930-1966. U.S. Department of Justice, 
Bureau of Prisons, Washington, D. C., April 1967. Pp. 13. 
Published as part of the National Prisoner Statistics 
Series, this bulletin contains the basic information on capi- 
tal punishment in the United States. One execution was 
carried out by civil authorities in the United States during 
1966. This is the lowest number of executions in the 37 
years covered by this report. During 1966, however, 114 
prisoners were sentenced to death, 47 more than the 67 
reported in 1965. 

Family Centered Program. United Community Council, 
137 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio, 1967. Pp. 48. This 
report describes a 3-year program designed to coordinate 
community services for families with delinquent children. 
Covering the years 1963-1966, the program was a demon- 
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stration project of intervention in the lives of 68 of the 
most socially disorganized families in the community. 

The Gambling Rackets Within Maryland: 1956-1966. 
The Maryland Crime Investigating Commission, 623 Ed- 
mondson Avenue, Catonsville, Md., October 1967. Pp. 39. 
In this report the formal court records in each of the 
State’s 23 counties and Baltimore City were analyzed for 
comparison of the years 1956 and 1966. The conclusion 
from the data is that illegal gambling operations have in- 
creased in size but law enforcement continues to lag behind 
the violation increase. The report includes a summary 
analysis and recommendations. 


Juvenile Delinquency: A Look to the Future. Idaho An- 
nual Health Conference, Inc., Boise, Idaho, 1967. Pp. 169. 
The complete proceedings of the Idaho Annual Health Con- 
ference are published in this report. The papers cover a 
wide range of topics over a 3-day period. They include dis- 
cussions of treatment and correction services, needs in the 
correctional field, youth and adult justice trends, law en- 
forcement and the role of the juvenile court, the role of 
citizen action groups, mental and physical causes of juve- 
nile delinquency, and group therapy in and out of institu- 
tions. 

The Juvenile Drug Offender. Institute for the Study of 
Crime and Delinquency, Sacramento, Calif., October 1967. 
Pp. 35. Designed as a followup study, this report contains 
the arrest data on 866 persons who were arrested for drug 
involvement and were followed up for 4 to 6 years from 
the time of their initial drug arrest. Correlated factors 
included sex, ethnic background, age at initial arrest, socio- 
economic status, and prior arrest record. Of the total 
group, 57.9 percent had no subsequent recorded arrest for 
drug involvement. 

Parole and Probation Compact Administrators Associa- 
tion. The Council of State Governments, 36 West 44 Street, 
New York, N. Y., September 1967. Pp. 24. This report 
makes available the minutes of the meeting of compact 
administrators held on August 19, 1966, in Florida. Among 
the issues discussed were the increasing number of legal 
suits being filed by parolees and probationers against 
parole and probation boards, policies applicable to re- 
vocation hearings, parole to detainers, supervision of mis- 
demeanants, and migrant workers. 

The Public Looks at Crime and Corrections. Joint Com- 
mission on Correctional Manpower and Training, 1522 K 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C., 1968. Pp. 27. A survey 
of public attitudes towards corrections was conducted by 
Louis Harris and Associates for the Joint Commission in 
November 1967. The survey covered general attitudes to- 
ward corrections and correctional programs, attitudes 
toward contact with criminals, community-based pro- 
grams, the public interest in crime prevention and cor- 
rectional volunteer work, and attitudes of the public 
toward corrections as a career. The report also includes 
a final section on the implications of the survey for cor- 
rections prepared by the Commission staff. 

Traffic in Opium and Other Dangerous Drugs (Annual 
Report). U.S. Treasury Department, Bureau of Narcotics, 
Washington, D. C., 1966. Pp. 67. The full range of the 
program and work of the narcotics bureau is described in 
this report. The general areas covered are enforcement 
policies and activities, treatment and rehabilitation legis- 
lation at the national and state levels, and national and 
international cooperation. 


Books Received 


Alccholism and Mortality. By Per Sundby, M.D. Oslo, 
Norway: Universitetsforlaget, Blindern, 1967. (Distributor 
in U.S.A.: Publications Division, Rutgers Center of Alco- 
hol Studies, New Brunswick, N. J. 08903.) Pp. 207. $8.00. 

Arrest: The Decision To Take a Suspect Into Custody. 
By Wayne R. LaFave. Boston: Little, Brown and Com- 
pany, 1965. Pp. 540. $10.00. 

Controlling Delinquents. Edited by Stanton Wheeler. 
New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1968. Pp. 332. $8.50. 


‘ Conviction: The Determination of Guilt or Innocence 
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Without Trial. By Donald J. Newman. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1966. Pp. 259. $8.50. 

Crime and the Social Structure. By John Barron Mays. 
London: Faber and Faber, 1967. Pp. 256. 35s. 


Delinquency Can Be Stopped. By Judge Lester H. Loble 
ae hee Wylie. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1967. Pp. 
148. $4.95. 


Detection of Crime: Stopping & Questioning, Search & 
Seizure, Encouragement & Entrapment. By Lawrence P. 
Tiffany, Donald M. McIntyre, Jr., and Daniel L. Roten- 
ee Boston: Little, Brown and Company, 1967. Pp. 286. 

10.00. 


5th Research Conference on Delinquency and Criminal- 
ity. Montreal: Centre de Psychologie et de Pedagogie, 1967. 
Pp. 196. $4.50 (plus 25 cents outside of Quebec). 

Manual of Skilled Houseparentry. By John Beecher 
Liebrock. Philadelphia: Whitmore Publishing Co., 1967. 
Pp. 90. $3.00. 

Narcotics and the Law: A Critique of the American Ex- 
periment in Narcotic Drug Control, Second Edition. By 
William Butler Eldridge. Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1967. Pp. 246. $7.50. 

Ombudsmen for American Government? Edited by Stan- 
ley V. Anderson. The American Assembly, Columbia Uni- 
versity. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1968. Pp. 181. $1.95, paperbound; $4.95, clothbound. 


Associate Justice Tom C. Clark Named 
Director of Federal Judicial Center 


Chief Justice Earl Warren announced on March 4 the 
appointment of Associate Justice Tom C. Clark, retired, 
as Director of the Federal Judicial Center which was 
established in December by an Act of Congress to further 
the development and adoption of improved judicial admin- 
istration in the courts of the United States. 

The appointment of Mr. Justice Clark was made by the 
statutory board of the Center, five members of which were 
selected by the Judicial Conference of the! United States 
at its February 27 meeting. The Chief Justice is the 
permanent chairman of the Board. 

In announcing the appointment, the Chief Justice stated 
that Mr. Justice Clark’s agreement to serve the Center will 
bring to it his comprehensive experience in all areas of 
judicial administration and will provide the kind of leader- 
ship which the mission of the Center requires. 

Mr. Justice Clark, who retired from the Court on June 
12, 1967, has been active in judicial administration for 
many years. He now serves as president of the Institute 
of Judicial Administration, as chairman of the Board of 
Directors of the American Judicature Society, and as 
chairman of the Directors of the National College of State 
Trial Judges. He is also chairman of the Advisory Com- 
mittee on the National Commission on Reform of Federal 
Criminal Laws which was established by Act of Congress 
November 8, 1966. 

The members of the Board of the newly created Center 
are: Circuit Judge Wade H. McCree, Jr., of the Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit; Circuit Judge James M. 
Carter of the Court of Appeals for the Ninth Circuit; 
District Judge William A. McRae, Jr., of the District 
Court of the Middle District of Florida; District Judge 
Edward J. Devitt, Chief Judge of the District Court of 
Minnesota; and District Judge Harold R. Tyler, Jr., of the 
District Court for the Southern District of New York. 

The functions of the Federal Judicial Center are sum- 
marized in the “Legislation” department of FEDERAL PRO- 
BATION, page 52. 


News From the Field 


Prison. The prison system in Britian: how it works, and 
what life is like in prisons, borstals, and other penal insti- 
tutions. By Michael Wolff. London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 
1967. (Distributed in the United States by Barnes and 
Noble, Inc., New York City.) Pp. 303. $8.00. 

The Quiet Furies: Man and Disorder. By Elton B. 


McNeil, Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1967. Pp. 207. $5.95. 

Selected Problems of Adolescence—With Special Empha- 
sis on Group Formation. By Helene Deutsch, M.D. New 


York: International Universities Press, 1968. Pp. 134. 
$4.00. 


Strategy of Therapy: Toward the Engineering of Social 
Growth. By George Tate, Ph.D. New York: Springer 
Publishing Company, Inc., 1967. Pp. 180. $5.50. 

Understanding and Counseling the Male Homosexual. 
By Stanley E. Willis, II, M.D. Boston: Little, Brown and 
Company, 1967. Pp. 225. $10.00. 


A Validation Study of Hewitt and Jenkins’ Hypothesis. 
A Home Office Research Unit Report (No. 10—Types 
of Delinquency and Home Background). London: Her 
Majesty’s Stationary Office, 1967. Pp. 20. (Available at 
55 cents a copy from British Information Services, 845 
Third Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022.) 


National Institute of Mental 
Health Cites Dangers of LSD 


Broader awareness of dangerous side effects from LSD 
is contributing to an apparent decline in the use of the 
drug, according to a statement made in March by Dr. 
Jerome Levine, chief, Psychopharmacology Research, Na- 
tional Institute of Mental Health. 

Reports from hospital emergency services show that 
“there are definite dangers that attend the medically un- 
supervised use of the drug,” Dr. Levine, an authority on 
LSD, told a recent meeting of the American College of 
Neuropsychopharmacology in Puerto Rico. 

The seriousness of the side effects and the frequency 
with which they occur, he said, may partly explain the 
drug’s wilting popularity. 

The most common hazards, Dr. Levine said, are: 

(1) The panic reaction.—This occurs when the drug 
taker realizes that he cannot control the unique experience 
that the drug has triggered in him. He desperately wants 
to end the drug’s effect because he “cannot stand it,” and 
fears he is losing his mind, Dr. Levine noted. 

A paranoid reaction.—During the drug session, the 
individual becomes suspicious that someone is trying to 
poison him or to control his mind. These feelings usually 
last about 72 hours after the drug wears off. 

( A recurrence of the drug experience—Days or 
even months after stopping the drug, the person unac- 
countably may repeat his drug-induced reaction. The re- 
currence frequently takes place during some stressful 
situation, and the person may fear he is going insane. 

(4) Loss of judgment.—Judgment becomes impaired 
during LSD use. “Individuals have been known to walk 
out of windows because of the conviction that they ean fly. 
Others have reported feelings of invincibility and are wil- 
ling to do extremely dangerous things because they believe 
that if their physical body dies, their spirit will live on,” 
Dr. Levine said. 

“T believe that the peak of illegal use and the peak of 
interest in the drug by the public,” Dr. Levine concluded, 
“has been reached.” 
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Reed Cozart, Pardon Attorney, To Retire 
After 35 Years’ Government Service 


Reed Cozart, United States Pardon Attorney since 1955, 
will retire April 8 after 35 years in Federal Government 
service. 

Commenting on Cozart’s long career in government, 
Attorney General Ramsey Clark said his work was 
“marked by energy, ability, and dedication to justice.” 

A native of Texas, Cozart received his B.A. and LL.B. 
degrees from the University of Texas. He also studied at 
the School of Social Work at William and Mary College. 

After practicing law for 3 years he was appointed the 
first federal probation officer at San Antonio, Texas. In 
1940 he joined the federal prison system, serving for a 
year as assistant supervisor of classification in the central 
office of the Bureau of Prisons. He was warden at the Fed- 
eral Correctional Institution at Texarkana, Texas, from 
1941 to 1942, associate warden for treatment at the United 
States penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kansas, from 1942 
to 1945, and warden of the Federal Correctional Institu- 
tion at Seagoville, Texas, from 1945 to 1952. 

For the next 3 years Cozart was on leave of absence 
from the Federal Bureau of Prisons to serve as director of 
corrections for the State of Louisiana. In that capacity he 
directed the rebuilding of the State’s prison system, in- 
cluding construction of a modern penitentiary. Life, Col- 
liers, and the Saturday Evening Post carried accounts of 
his rebuilding at Louisiana. 

Cozart returned to the Department of Justice in 1955 as 
Pardon Attorney and in 1956 was asked to take over for a 
period of a year the wardenship of the Federal Correc- 
tional Institution at La Tuna, Texas. He returned to his 
duties as Pardon Attorney in 1957 and has served in that 
capacity continuously to the present time. 

He is a member of the Board of Directors of the 
American Correctional Association and has served on sev- 
eral of its committees. He also is a member of the Profes- 
sional Council of the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency and the Board of Directors of The Osborne 
Association, a consultative agency on prison administra- 
tion and correctional practices, at New York City. 

Cozart has served on the editorial staff of FEDERAL 
PROBATION since 1941 and has contributed a number of 
articles to that journal. Articles of his have appeared in 
the Saturday Evening Post, the American Journal of Cor- 
rection, the Architectural Record, and the Texas Sheriffs’ 
Magazine. Reader’s Digest, Life, and Look magazines pub- 
lished articles on his open institution at Seagoville, Texas. 

Immediately on his retirement Cozart will serve as a 
consultant to the American Correctional Association. He 
will continue to reside at 808 Chalfonte Drive, Alexandria, 
Virginia 22305. 


Canadian Probation Officer Says 
Thanks to 200 Million U.S. Citizens 


FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly has not made a practice 
of publishing unsolicited commendatory letters. But this 
one the editors believe should be shared with the readers 
at the more than 25,000 addresses, including schools, 
libraries, and correctional agencies, to which the journal 
is mailed. 

A. Phillips Sileox of the Ontario Probation Service 
wrote in February the following letter: 

“For many years I have enjoyed the privilege of re- 
ceiving FEDERAL PROBATION as the gift of the people of the 
United States. Having retired from the Ontario Probation 
Service last month, however, I now ask that my name be 
deleted from your mailing list. 

“During retirement I shall hope to have some time to 
enjoy more thoroughly perusing back issues which I often 
did not have time to digest when received. Please extend 
my thanks for this excellent literature to all 200 million 
U. S. Citizens who supplied it!” 


Fight Against Crime Intensified 
In 1967, Attorney General Reports 


Attorney General Ramsey Clark reported in January 
that the Department of Justice intensified and expanded 
oe _ against crime to unprecedented proportions in 

In a year-end report, Clark said new levels of achieve- 
ment were attained not only in federal law enforcement 
but also in Department support of local and state police. 
At the same time, he added, historic gains were made in 
the drive for equal rights and other areas of Department 
responsibility. 

The Attorney General disclosed that the Department 
filed more criminal cases in 1967 than during any year of 
the past decade. The total, 33,158, was up from 31,925 
in 1966. 

The conviction rate was 74 percent, up slightly from the 
previous year. Of the 37,239 defendants whose cases were 
concluded, 27,559 were convicted. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation located a record 
number of 16,000 fugitives. 

J. Edgar Hoover, Director of the FBI, said 1967 
“marked one of the most effective all-out drives against 
organized crime in the history of law enforcement.” 

Fred M. Vinson, Jr., Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Criminal Division, described the federal 
campaign against organized crime as “unequaled in inten- 
sity and effectiveness.” 


Federal Bureau of Prisons Publishes 
Guidelines for Work Release Programs 


Community Work: An Alternative to Imprisonment is 
the title of a 24-page pamphlet on work release pro- 
grams. Produced by the staff of the Division of Com- 
munity Services of the Federal Bureau of Prisons, the 
pamphlet offers principles and guidelines for work release 
programs. Mark S. Richmond, deputy assistant director, 
served as principal editor. The manuscript was reviewed 
by a selected group of state correctional administrators 
and others who have made valuable suggestions as to 
principles and guidelines. 


The pamphlet is designed not only for correctional work- 
ers but also for legislators, citizen groups, and other non- 
correctional persons who have an interest in community 
work and training programs and how they operate. It may 
be purchased for 30 cents a copy from Correctional Re- 
search Associates, Room 558, HOLC Building, 101 Indiana 
Avenue, N.W., Washington, D. C. 20537. 

Myr! E. Alexander, Director of the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons, reports that 22 states have passed enabling legis- 
lation for programs variously identified as work release or 
work furlough. The concept of community work for pris- 
oners, he adds, dates back to 1913 when Wisconsin’s Huber 
law was enacted. 


NCCD Calls for Nominations 
For Irving W. Halpern Award 


Nominations for the Irving W. Halpern Award for ex- 
cellence in probation practice are now being received by 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 
23 Street, New York, N. Y. 10010, sponsors of the award. 
Nominations for the award are to be submitted prior to 
May 1, 1968, on a form provided by the NCCD. Elmer W. 
Reeves is chairman of the awards committee. 

Established in 1967, the award is presented in honor of 
the late Irving W. Halpern, for more than 30 years chief 
probation officer at the New York City Court of General 
Sessions and a long-time trustee of the NCCD. 

Ben C. Meeker, chief probation officer of the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Illinois, 
was the first recipient of the award. 
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Pennsylvania U. Center for Studies 
In Criminology Destroyed by Fire 


The Center for Studies in Criminology and Criminal 
Law of the University of Pennsylvania’s Department of 
Sociology and Law School was completely destroyed by fire 
January 8. The fire was caused by accident in the Nor- 
mandie Hotel where the Center was leasing space until its 
new building, now under construction, is completed. 

The losses were extensive, according to Professor Mar- 
vin E. Wolfgang, Ph.D., chairman of the sociology de- 
partment. Among the losses were the raw data on five 
research projects, 10 years of police reports on juveniles, 
many books, monographs, serial reports, and personal cor- 
respondence covering many years. 

“Fortunately, most of the pertinent data on our birth 
cohort study of 10,000 males born in 1945 and followed to 
age 18,” said Professor Wolfgang, ‘were on tape at the 
Computer Center.” 

On the Monday afternoon of the fire, fresh print-outs 
from the Center’s computer were made available and the 
Center staff started working on re-analysis and rewriting. 
Students volunteered to help reclaim the losses and even 
worked on Saturdays. 

Despite the distressing loss, Professor Wolfgang said, 
“We are resurrecting our losses with alacrity and en- 
thusiasm.” 


Robert W. Freeman Leaves 
Chicago Training Center 


Robert W. Freeman, training officer at the Federal Pro- 
bation Training Center at Chicago since August 16, 1965, 
has, on doctor’s orders, entered on sick leave because of a 
progressive impairment of his eyesight. 

Freeman received his B.A. and M.A. degrees from the 
University of Oklahoma and had started working toward 
his doctorate at the University of California, at Los 
Angeles, majoring in sociology. 

Before joining the staff of the Los Angeles federal pro- 
bation office in 1955, he was a research assistant at the 
University of North Carolina and also at UCLA. 

“The shock of this sudden and unexpected development 
to both Bob and his wife, and to all of us who have been 
close to him, has been great,’”’ said Ben S. Meeker, chief 
probation officer at Chicago. “I can only say that Bob’s 
acceptance of this handicap has been most courageous and 
is a tribute to his stability and faith in the future.” 

“With his fund of professional knowledge, his superb 
skills, and, above all, his great resolve,” Meeker added, “I 
know he will find a way to continue his professional career. 
All of us extend to him our warmest regards and hope the 
future will bring to him many rewards.” 

Freeman is residing at present with his family at 14234 
Friar Street, Van Nuys, California. 


Pennsylvania Probation-Parole 
Board Increased to Five Members 


The Pennsylvania Board of Probation and Parole is 
now a five-member board. On December 11 Ralph J. 
Phelleps, director of specialized services with the Board, 
took his oath as a member of the Board. And on December 
27 Major Harry W. Poole of the Salvation Army took 
office as the fifth member. 

Phelleps is a professional career correctional worker 
with a background in psychology. For 8 years he was the 
treatment director at the State Correctional Institution 
at Camp Hill, Pennsylvania. 

Major Poole served with the Salvation Army for 28 
years and for the past 14 years was secretary of its wel- 
fare services for the Pittsburgh district. He holds a 
master’s degree in social work. 

Paul J. Gernert is chairman of the Board. The Board 
is responsible for both probation and parole in the 
Commonwealth. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


15th Institute on Crime and 
Delinquency To Be Held at Dallas 


The 15th National Institute on Crime and Delinquency 
= be held June 16 to 19 at the Adolphus Hotel, Dallas, 

exas. 

“Crime in America Confronts the Citizen” is the theme 
of the Institute sponsored by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency in cooperation with 14 other 
agencies and associations. 

The program topics for the Institute include: The Ad- 
ministration of Justice Within the Context of Society; 
Changing Strategies for Meeting Client Needs; Manvower 
Needs and Planning; Staff Education and Training; Re- 
search and Development; and Challenges to the Admin- 
istration of Criminal Justice. 

The Institute will feature general sessions, major ses- 
sions, and discussion sessions in relation to law and the 
courts, law enforcement, probation, parole, confinement, 
and prevention. The role of the citizen will be stressed at 
all sessions. 

Advanced registrations may be made through Edward 
Barkley, Suite 6, Lancaster-Kiest Shopping Center, Dallas, 
Texas 75216. Hotel accommodations may be arranged 
through the reservation manager of the Adolphus Hotel. 


Special Tribute Paid to 
The Late Robert R. Hannum 


The unexpected death of Robert R. Hannum, 65, director 
of vocational placement for The Osborne Association, Inc., 
New York City, since 1944, occurred December 20, just as 
the December issue of FEDERAL PROBATION was going to 
press. 

At the annual meeting of The Osborne Association on 
January 26, Mr. Hannum was memorialized for his 24 
years of dedicated service to the Association. 

Austin H. MacCormick, executive director of the Associ- 
ation, paid the following tribute to his associate: 

“The juvenile and adult offenders whom Bob Hannum 
helped in 41 years of dedicated professional service totaled 
tens of thousands in number. He worked near-miracles in 
the lives of many whom most people would give up as 
hopeless. He was wonderfully efficient in his work, and had 
great strength of mind and spirit. In personality, however, 
he was modest to the core, soft-spoken, endlessly patient 
and gentle. In his personal life he was as close to being a 
saint as one can be on earth. He was one of the finest 
human being's that ever lived.” 

E. Preston Sharp, Ph.D., general secretary of the Amer- 
ican Correctional Association, made the following state- 
ment about Mr. Hannum to the ACA’s Board of Directors: 

“Robert Hannum was one of the most loved and re- 
spected members of The American Correctional Associ- 
ation. His sincerity, humility, integrity, and dedication 
were contagious. No task was too much and no glory was 
expected. Bob was probably one of the most effective per- 
sons in the area of placement of releasees from correc- 
tional institutions. His many years of service as a staff 
member of The Osborne Association made a contribution 
not only to his Association but also to the total correc- 
tional program of the country. We have all lost a good 
friend. The monument of service which he erected will 
long be remembered.” 

Roberts J. Wright, a member of the New York State 
Board of Parole and editor of the American Journal of 
Correction, spoke of Mr. Hannum as follows: 

“A humble churchman, the son of a clergyman, a de- 
voted husband and father of two fine sons, Robert R. Han- 
num was long destined to be a champion of those less 
fortunate—and this he was, indeed. Quietly effective 
through his genuine humility and his gentleness, he fol- 
lowed so well in the spirit of the man whose memory we 
honor as friends of this Association, Thomas Mott 
Osborne.” 

No greater tribute can be given a correctional colleague, 
said Wright in his concluding remarks, than to have an 
ex-lifer say: “I’m making it, due entirely to that man!” 
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Crime and Lawlessness Top Domestic 
Problem According to Gallup Poll 


Crime and lawlessness are viewed by the public as the 
top domestic problem facing the Nation, according to a 
statement released February 27 by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion (Gallup Poll). 

This is the first time that crime has been at the top of 
domestic concerns since the poll began in the midthirties, 
Dr. George Gallup said. 

Gallup Poll interviewers asked this question: “What do 
you think is the most important problem facing this coun- 
try today?” 

Although the Vietnam war is cited by 53 percent of the 
respondents, the following are reported as the most serious 
in terms of domestic or national problems: . 

1. Crime and lawlessness (including riots, looting, and 
juvenile delinquency) 

2. Civil rights 

3. High cost of living 

4. Poverty 

5. General unrest in the Nation. 

When the question was asked: “What is the most im- 
portant problem facing this community today?,” crime and 
lawlessness are mentioned nearly twice as often as any 
other local problem. 

Three persons in every 10 (31 percent) admit being 
afraid of going out alone at night in their neighborhood, 
the Poll reported. Among women and residents of the 
largest cities, the figure jumps to about 4 in 10. 


New York State Probation and Parole 
Officers Association Is Organized 


Delegates from all parts of New York State met in 
Albany October i0 and formally established the New 
York State Probation and Parole Officers Association, Inc. 

President of the Association is Thomas J. Callanan, of 
the Office of Probation, New York City. Kent J. Lewis, 
probation officer at the Nassau County Probation Depart- 
ment, is executive vice president. The Association’s 
secretary is Miss Marion Goldberg, 350 Broadway, Suite 
211, New York City 10013. 

The Association anticipates a membership of more than 
1,000. 


Churches Sponsor Seminar on 
Crime in Nation’s Capital 


Concerned about crime in the Nation’s Capital and what 
can be done by church members to help prevent and con- 
trol crime and reclaim the offender, 92 Lutheran churches 
in the metropolitan area of Washington, D. C., sponsored 
in March and April a six-meeting Seminar on Crime. 

The topics discussed and their respective speakers were: 

“The Home and School and Delinquency,” E. Preston 
Sharp, Ph.D., general secretary of the American Correc- 
tional Association. 

“Alcoholism and Crime,” Edward W. Soden, U.S. pro- 
bation officer for the District of Columbia. 

“A Policeman Looks at Crime,” Patrick V. Murphy, 
director of public safety for the District of Columbia. 

“The Offender Before the Court,” Senior Judge Luther 
W. Youngdahl of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. 

“The Role of Penal and Correctional Institutions in Re- 
claiming the Offender,” Kenneth L. Hardy, director of the 
District of Columbia Department of Corrections. 

“The Role of the Church in Combatting Crime,” The 
Rev. Daniel L. Pierotti, director of the Cooperative Lu- 
theran Parish, Washington, D. C. 

Victor H. Evjen, assistant chief of probation for the 
Administrative Office of the United States Courts, was 
moderator of the seminar. 

The seminar was conducted by the Task Force on Crime 
of the Lutheran Social Services of Washington, D. C. 


Upward Trend Continues in 
Delinquency Court Cases 


The year 1966 again showed an increase in delinquency 
court cases over the previous year, according to the U.S. 
Children’s Bureau. The increase for 1966 was 7 percent 
while the child population aged 10 through 17 increased 
by only 2 percent. 

Thus, the upward trend noted every year beginning with 
1949, except for 1961, still continues, the Bureau points 
out. This trend has produced an overall increase in delin- 
quency of 69 percent between 1957 and 1966 and is almost 
double the 35 percent increase in the child population. 

About 745,000 juvenile delinquency cases (excluding 
traffic offenses) were handled by juvenile courts in the 
United States in 1966. 

While the overall national increase in 1966 was 7 per- 
cent, semiurban and rural courts both experienced a 13 
percent increase, almost twice that amount. 

Delinquency remains primarily a boys’ problem. They 
are referred to court four times as often as girls. 

Over half the delinquency cases in 1966 were disposed of 
nonjudicially, i.e., without the filing of a petition. 

About 523,000 traffic cases were disposed of by juvenile 
courts in 1966 in addition to the 745,000 juvenile delin- 
quency cases. These traffic cases involved approximately 
451,000 different children, or 1.5 percent of the child 
population. 

These figures are among those reported in Juvenile 
Court Statistics 1966, published by the Children’s Bureau 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare. Data on the number of juvenile delinquency cases 
are based on reports from a, national sample of juvenile 
courts which is representative of the country as a whole. 

I. Richard Perlman is chief of the Bureau’s Juvenile 
Delinquency Studies. 


Nine Swedish Offenders 
Given 3-Week Vacations 


A majority of Sweden’s prisoners now work under con- 
ditions similar to those in private enterprises. This being 
the case, if their commitment is for more than a year, they 
need a vacation just like anyone else, according to Torsten 
Eriksson, general director of Sweden’s National Correc- 
tional Administration. 

Accordingly; the Administration, last summer, initiated 
an experimental program in which nine offenders were al- 
lowed to take 3-week vacations during which each could 
occupy a small cottage in a camp in northern Sweden and 
fish or walk or just relax. 

Clas Amilon, regional correctional director who was in 
charge of the experiment, describes the program as 
follows: 

“All of the nine experimental prisoners had committed 
crimes of violence, including murder, manslaughter, and 
rape. Their sentences varied from at least 4 years’ im- 
prisonment to lifetime. A few were repeaters and all of 
them had already spent at least 2 years in prison. 

“Before being selected, all the inmates had proved their 
reliability on at least one home leave and showed good be- 
havior also in other aspects, e.g., in prison work. None of 
them, despite the crimes for which they were convicted, 
could be regarded as dangerous to society. Their ages 
varied from 25 to 60 years. 

“Those who had wives or fiances could spend all their 
time together with them. Also, parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters were accepted in the camp. 

“The staff consisted only of two specially selected guards 
and one female housekeeper. 

“The experiment ... has been a great success. None of 
the inmates has failed and all of them regarded the holi- 
day period as an important form of treatment for their 
coming readaptation to society.” 

General Director Eriksson reports that the program will 
be followed up this summer with a new experiment, this 
time for a group of inmates who have to be kept in a 
closed institution. 
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Teamsters Union Helps Convicted 
Persons With On-the-Job Training 


“A man in prison thinks he has lost all his friends. He 
believes because he has done something wrong to society, 
he will never be forgiven. But this is not true.” 

These are the words of Joseph G. Biancardi, president 
of Teamsters Local 97 at Newark, N. J. 

“Once a man has paid his debt to society,” Biancardi 
continues, “he has the right to live a decent life like any 
other human being. We intend to help as many of these 
men as we can.” 

It was in January 1967 that Teamsters Local 97 em- 
barked on its highly successful job-placement and on-the- 
job training to help persons with convictions find their 
way back into the business and industrial world, to help 
restore them to human dignity, and to help them realize 
that someone really does care about them. 

Louis Bennucci, who operates the program for Local 97, 
reports that the program “is naturally to our advantage 
as well as to that of the individual. We act as an employ- 
ment agency for employees who need workers. We screen 
and direct men to work where they might not be inclined 
to get a job, and we in turn obtain new union members.” 

David Liebowitz, employment-placement officer for the 
Bureau of Prisons of the U.S. Department of Justice in 
the New Jersey-New York area, states: “We try to secure 
employment for residents of this area even though they 
may be imprisoned in Leavenworth, Kans., at the time we 
start the effort. If a businessman is interested in the man, 
we can secure a furlough for the individual to go and sell 
himself to the employer.” 

Also participating actively in the project is Simon 
Esterowitz of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and Training, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

Local 97, which has 12,000 members and 170 industries 
in its membership, will be receiving a grant of $189,000 
for 400 trainees this year. Last year 415 persons were 
trained, with a 93 percent completion rate. 

Teamsters Local 97 is the first in the area to join the 
prisoner rehabilitation project, according to E. Henry 
Garrod, secretary-treasurer. “They will be treated in ex- 
actly the same manner,” he said, “as any other member of 
the union entitled to all its rights and benefits.” 

Commenting on the program, C. Alexander Rheiner, 
chief probation officer of the United States District Court 
for the District of New Jersey, says: “In almost every 
single case over the years we find that the men who do 
slip back and commit an unlawful act, will not do it 
against their employers.” 

“More importantly,” he continues, “seeing their fellow 
employees pursuing successful careers in similar occupa- 
tions, spurs the men on to greater industry and diligence 
than they would have thought previously possible.” 


Allen F. Breed Named Director 
Of California Youth Authority 


Allen F. Breed, career executive with the Youth Au- 
thority, was named by Governor Ronald Reagan to replace 
Heman G. Stark who retired January 31 after 40 years in 
the juvenile and correctional field. 

Breed joined the Youth Authority after World War II 
and served most recently as superintendent of the North- 
ern California Youth Center, a complex of institutions for 
boys near Stockton. 

Stark was honored by his colleagues January 3 at a 
Sacramento testimonial dinner. Governor Reagan and 
Chief Justice Earl Warren were among those who attended 
and praised Stark’s years of service on behalf of Cali- 
fornia’s youth. A second testimonial dinner by Southern 
California friends of Stark was held January 26. 

Stark began his career with the Los Angeles County 
Probation Department in 1928. He joined the Youth Au- 
thority in 1943 and was named director by Governor 
Warren in 1952. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Oft-Quoted Statement Attributed To 
Socrates Has No Basis in Fact 


“The children now love luxury. They have bad manners, 
contempt for authority, they show disrespect for adults 
and love to talk rather than work or exercise. They no 
longer rise when adults enter the room. They contradict 
their parents, gobble down food at the table and intimi- 
date their teachers ... .” 

This statement has appeared in various publications as 
that of Socrates (ca. 469-399 B.C.). But, according to the 
Library of Congress, no basis can be found for the attribu- 
tion. 

Socrates himself, the Library of Congress states, wrote 
nothing that has come down to us, and there is no record 
that he ever wrote a book. 

“It appears,” the Library of Congress concludes, “that 
without specific evidence to the contrary the quotation is 
erroneously ascribed to Socrates.” 


American Foundation Produces 
Documentary on Probation 


The Price of a Life is the title of the second of a series 
of films on corrections produced by the American Founda- 
tion’s Institute of Corrections. The new documentary deals 
with probation, one of the strongest but least understood 
weapons in the fight against crime. 

The 29-minute, 16 mm., black and white film traces the 
entire probation procedure, starting with a presentence 
investigation of a 25-year-old offender on his way to be- 
coming a habitual criminal. It portrays the uneven history 
of case supervision and the means and methods by which 
probation can be strengthened and made more effective 
with the more than 400,000 probationers now under super- 
vision in the United States. 

Commenting on the film, Milton G. Rector, director of 
the National Council on Crime and Delinquency, says: 
“The Price of a Life is the first film I have seen which 
accurately and dramatically depicts the true sense and 
mission of probation in today’s world. It will capture and 
hold the attention of the layman and can also serve as a 
training film for sophisticated professionals.” 

The film may be purchased for $130 from the American 
Foundation Institute of Corrections, 1532 Philadelphia Na- 
tional Bank Building, Philadelphia 19107. For organiza- 
tions purchasing more than one in the Foundation’s series 
of documentaries on corrections, a 10 percent discount is 
allowed on the second and subsequent purchases. The 
rental fee is $15. 

In 1966 the American Foundation produced The Odds 
Against ..., a documentary film which explores correc- 
tional systems in the United States—detention, probation, 
imprisonment, parole. The film received eight national and 
international awards and has been telecast on 200 stations. 
More than 160 prints have been purchased to date, includ- 
ing 84 by correctional agencies, 33 by colleges and univer- 
sities, and 27 by libraries. There have been 180 rentals and 
375 previews. 

Frank Loveland, former assistant director of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Prisons, is director of the Foundation’s 
Institute of Corrections. 


NCCD Announces Changes 
In Staff Positions 


Frederick Ward, Jr., southern regional director for the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, has been ap- 
pointed director of the NCCD’s newly formed Survey 
Services Unit. Donald Rademacher, Texas State consultant 
and more recently southern regional consultant, will take 
over Ward’s former duties. 

Sherwood Norman, director of the NCCD’s detention 
services, has been named director of Youth Correction 
Services and will be responsible not only for detention ser- 
vices, but also training schools, juvenile courts, juvenile 
probation services, and other programs in the community. 
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Trend Away From Capital Punishment 
Reported in United Nations Study 


An overall tendency in the world toward fewer execu- 
tions and a slight but perceptible contrary tendency to- 
ward use of the death penalty for certain economic and 
political crimes are cited in a new United Nations report 
on capital punishment. 

The 58-page printed report, Capital Punishment, De- 
velopments 1961 to 1965, was prepared for the United 
Nations by Norval Morris, professor of law and crimi- 
nology and director of the Center for Studies in Criminal 
Justice of the University of Chicago. It is based on replies 
by governments to a questionnaire relating to their laws 
and practices concerning capital punishment. 

“Among leading authorities in the penal and social 
sciences,” the report states, “the large majority favours 
the abolition of capital punishment. Support for capital 
punishment comes primarily from politicians, judges, and 
law enforcement agencies.” 

The report may be purchased from the Economic and 
Social Information Unit of the United Nations, Room 244, 
United Nations, New York City 10017. The price has not 
yet been announced. 


U.S. Senate Delinquency Subcommittee 
Gives Profile of “Typical” Murderer 


The “typical” murderer in Washington, D.C., uses a 
handgun. The victim is his friend, his wife, or his girl 
friend. He has been arrested previously six times, twice 
for serious crimes, including once for a crime of violence. 
The gun killer is usually a man, 34 years old, and the 
murder occurs usually following a fight Saturday night 
after the victim and the killer have been drinking. He uses 
a foreign-made handgun available for $14 in a nearby 
store or through the mail. 

This is the profile of the ‘average’? murderer in the 
Nation’s Capital, according to the U. S. Senate’s Subcom- 
mittee To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency. 

The Subcommittee found the following in its study of 
all persons indicted for murder in the District of Columbia 
between July 1966 and June 1967. 

“80 percent of the killers who used a gun had a prior 
criminal record. 

“78 percent of all murderers studied had criminal re- 
cords. 

“The gun killer had an average of 6 prior arrests before 
his first murder, 2 of them for serious offenses. 

“60 percent of the gun killers had been arrested for a 
crime of violence before the murder indictment. 

“In 81 percent of the cases the defendant and the victim 
were either friends, relatives, acquaintances, husband and 
wife or common law co-habitators. 

“86 percent of the murders stemmed directly from an 
argument, a fight, an altercation or a lovers’ quarrel.” 

These findings, the Subcommittee stated, are consistent 
with figures received from 60 major cities. 


T. Oscar Smith Named 
U. S. Pardon Attorney 


T. Oscar Smith, a career lawyer in the Department of 
Justice, has been named United States Pardon Attorney. 
He will succeed Reed Cozart who will retire April 8 after 
serving 12 years as pardon attorney. 

In his position as pardon attorney Smith will investigate 
all applications for pardons and other executive clemency. 
His recommendations will be sent by the Attorney General 
to the President, who will make the final decision. 

Smith received the A.B. degree from Lincoln Memorial 
University, at Harrogate, Tenn., and joined the Depart- 
ment of Justice as a clerk in 1935. 


FEDERAL PROBATION 


400 California Youth Authority 
Wards Given Christmas Furloughs 


Four hundred California Youth Authority wards were 
given Christmas furloughs from institutions last December. 
This exceeds the 183 who were allowed to return to their 
homes for Christmas in 1966. The lengths of the furloughs 
varied, averaging 5 days. 

Christmas furloughs are based on a number of con- 
siderations, including the amount of time the ward has 
been in the institution and his attitude about the institu- 
tion’s program. ,The request for furlough must originate 
with the ward’s family and the family must bear the 
transportation costs. Funds from private contributions 
are available to send a boy or girl home in hardship 
cases. 

The decision whether to grant a furlough is made by 
the Youth Authgrity Board. 


Changes in Federal Prison 
Wardenships Are Announced 


Charles E. Harris, director of the Federal Youth Center 
at Ashland, Kentucky, since 1967, has been named warden 
of the United States penitentiary at Marion, Illinois. He 
succeeds Warden John A. Mayden who will replace retir- 
ing Warden Henry J. Davis at the Federal Correctional 
Institution at Tallahassee, Florida. Mayden had been 
warden at the Marion penitentiary since 1966. 

The retirement of Lawerence A. Carpenter, warden of 
the Federal Correctional Institution at Seagoville, Texas, 
since 1966, has also been announced. 

Harris began his prison career in 1947 at the United 
States penitentiary at Terre Haute, Indiana. He also 
served in various capacities at the federal institutions at 
Tallahasse, Terminal Island, Chillicothe, Leavenworth, 
and El Reno. 

Mayden, who holds an M.A. degree from the University 
of Illinois, was a teacher and school administrator before 
entering the prison service in 1941. He served on the 
staffs at El Reno, Englewood, Terre Haute, Chillicothe, 
and the Medical Center for Federal Prisoners at Spring- 
field, Missouri. 

Warden Davis began his federal prison service at 
Lewisburg and also had assignments at Tallahassee, 
Atlanta, Leavenworth, Terre Haute, and Seagoville. He 
also served 2 years in the central office as administrator 
of correctional services. 

Carpenter started in the federal prison service in 1939 
at the Sandstone institution and also was on the staff at 
Seagoville. He then was called to the central office of the 
Bureau as jail inspector and later was assigned as execu- 
tive assistant to the Director of the Bureau of Prisons. 


American Correctional Association 
Publishes Self-Evaluation Guide 


To fulfill the request of correctional administrators for 
an instrument to evaluate the effectiveness of a correc- 
tional program, the American Correctional Association has 
produced a 110-page Study Guide for the Reintegration of 
Offenders. 

The guide provides 35 self-evaluation schedules based on 
each of the chapters of the 642-page Manual of Correc- 
tional Standards (1966) prepared by a nationwide com- 
mittee of 137 experts in the field of corrections. 

Copies of the Guide may be procured without charge 
from the American Correctional Association, Shoreham 
Building, 15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
20005. Copies of the Manual of Correctional Standards 
may be purchased for $6.00, including postage. 

The preparation and printing of the Guide are made 
possible by a grant from the Office of Law Enforcement 
Assistance of the U. S. Department of Justice. 
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Top-Level Probation Administrators 
Attend Second Management Institute 


Thirty-six directors of probation, chief probation offi- 
cers, and probation supervisors from 10 states of the 
southern region participated in a week-long Probation 
Management Institute at the Center for Continuing Edu- 
cation of the University of Georgia, January 28 to Feb- 
ruary 2. 

Sponsored by the Institute of Government of the Univer- 
sity of Georgia and the National Council on Crime and 
Delinquency, Georgia Council, the probation institute was 
the second in a national series designed to help top-level 


‘administrators achieve new ideas, insights, and skills in 


administrative management and decision-making. The first 
institute was conducted at King of Prussia, Pennsylvania, 
in December. 

Governor Lester Maddox of Georgia was the Institute’s 
keynote speaker. 

The faculty included Vincent O’Leary, director of the 
National Probation and Parole Institutes of the NCCD; 
Alvin W. Cohn, director of Probation Management Insti- 
tutes, NCCD; Dr. Peter Venezia of the NCCD; Dr. Jay 
Hall of the University of Texas School of Management; 
and Dr. Nesta M. Gallas of the United Nation’s Public 
Administration Division. 

Seven additional regional institutes are planned over a 
2-year period. 

Other sponsoring agencies of the institutes are the As- 
sociation of Paroling Authorities, the Interstate Compact 
Administrators of the Association for the Council of State 
Governments, the Probation Division of the Administrative 
Office of the United States Courts, and the United States 
Board of Parole. 


FBI Reports 16 Percent 
Increase in Crime in 1967 


Serious crime in the United States increased 16 percent 
in 1967 when compared with 1966, according to figures 
made available in March through the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s Uniform Crime Reports. 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover said all crime index of- 
fenses registered substantial increases in volume. Crimes 
of violence were up 15 percent, led by robbery up 27 per- 
cent, murder 12 percent, forcible rape 9 percent, and ag- 
gravated assault 8 percent. The crimes against property 
rose by 16 percent as a group. Individually, auto theft rose 
17 percent while burglary and larceny $50 and over in 
value were each up 16 percent. 

Crime increases were reported by all city groups, Hoover 
stated, with the sharpest change in volume—an increase 
of 17 percent—noted in the large core cities with popula- 
tions of 250,000 and over. The suburban areas recorded an 
overall increase of 16 percent while the rural areas were 
up 13 percent in volume. 

Final crime figures and crime rates per unit of popula- 
tion will be available in the detailed annual Uniform Crime 
Reports scheduled for release in July. 


Ronald H. Beattie Honored by 
American Statistical Association 


Ronald H. Beattie, chief of California’s Bureau of 
Criminal Statistics, has been elected a fellow of the 
American Statistical Association. He was so honored for 
his pioneering work, innovations, and management skills 
in the development and administration of programs in 
both judicial and criminal statistics at the national, state, 
and local levels of government, extending over a period of 
40 years. 

Beattie was chief of the Division of Procedural Studies 
and Statistics of the Administrative Office of the United 
States Courts from 1961 until 1965 when he returned to 
California where he had been in charge of its criminal 
statistics from 1945 to 1961. 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


95th Annual Forum of NCSW To Be 
Held at San Francisco, May 26 to 31 


“An Action Platform for Human Welfare” is the theme 
of the 95th Annual Forum of the National Conference on 
Social Welfare, to be held at San Franciso, May 26 to 31. 

NCSW President Wayne Vasey, professor at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan School of Social Work and former 
dean of the George Warren Brown School of Social Work 
at Washington University, at St. Louis, will open the 
Forum Sunday evening, May 26, speaking on “The Wel- 
fare Crisis.” 

Among the headline speakers will be Attorney General 
Ramsey Clark; Under Secretary Robert C. Wood of the 
U.S. Department of Housing and Urban Development; 
Whitney M. Young, executive director of the National 
Urban League; Leo Perlis, director of Community Ser- 
vices Activities, AFL-CIO; Frank Riessman, professor of 
educational sociology at New York University; and Arthur 
Pearl, professor of education at the University of Oregon. 

Joe R. Hoffer, Ph.D., is executive secretary of the 
National Conference on Social Welfare. 


John K. Donohue of St. Paul Courts 
Leaves After 37 Years’ Service 


John Kenneth Donohue, director of court services for the 
Ramsey County Probation Department, at St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, resigned his position to give full time to teaching 
at the University of Minnesota and serving as a consult- 
ant. He also is a part-time consultant on training, case- 
work, and planning for Amicus, at Wayzata, Minnesota, a 
court service to help men and women on a volunteer one- 
to-one basis after a court or institutional experience. Re- 
ferrals are made to Amicus by judges, institutions, and 
federal and state probation and parole services. The corpo- 
ration is operated with private funds to provide family 
counseling, to train persons for employment, to find em- 
ployment, and to guide the employee in his early parole 
period. Donohue is one of the four incorporators of Amicus 
and served as its first president. 

Donohue finished college at the University of Minnesota 
and received an M.A. degree from Northwestern Univer- 
sity. He has been a member of the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of Sociology at Minnesota since 1960, teaching 
criminology, social problems, juvenile courts, and civil 
rights law. 

During his professional career he served as referee of 
the juvenile court and chief probation officer at Billings, 
Montana, and as a Boy Scout executive. He has been active 
with the St. Vincent de Paul Society, American Legion, 
American Sociological Society, and National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency where he was a long-time profes- 
sional council member. He is a member of the Academy of 
Certified Social Workers and was one of the founders of 
Minnesota Correctional Service, Inc. 


James F. Walsh Named Director of 
Kansas City, Mo., Juvenile Court 


James F. Walsh, executive director of the Catholic Social 
Service at South Bend, Ind., since 1963, has been named 
director of juvenile court services for the Jackson County 
Juvenile Court, Kansas City, Mo. 

Walsh received his bachelor’s and master’s degrees from 
the University of Notre Dame, majoring in correctional 
administration. He also has an M.S.W. from Wayne State 
University. 

He entered the correctional field in 1955 as activities 
director of the Parkview Detention Home of the St. 
Joseph County Juvenile Court at South Bend, Ind., and 
also was a City Court probation officer. For 5 years he 
was a probation officer with the Wayne County Juvenile 
Court at Detroit, and for 2 years supervisor of the boy’s 
probation department of the Juvenile Court at Dayton, 
Ohio. 
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“Sex and the Contemporary American Scene” is the title 
of the March 1968 issue of The Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, 3937 Chestnut 
Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19104. Fourteen 
authors contribute articles to the special issue. Paper- 
bound copies may be purchased for $2.50 and clothbound, 
$3.50. 

A new 288-page Probation and Parole Directory: United 
States and Canada (15th Edition) is announced by the 
National Council on Crime and Delinquency, 44 East 23 
Street, New York City 10010. The directory sells for $7. 


Sydney S. Moshette, Jr., federal probation officer at New 
York City, appeared in February on the Canadian Broad- 
casting Company’s television program, “Calendar,” to 
discuss the effectiveness of corrections, causes of the in- 
crease in crime, correctional manpower needs, and the 
importance of a public’s understanding of the citizen’s 
role in the reclamation of erring persons. 


Seymour J. Adler, federal probation officer at Chicago 
since 1958, resigned in January to become executive 
director of the Youth Guidance Center under the joint 
sponsorship of the Chicago Church Federation and the 
Episcopal Diocese. Adler received his B.S. degree from 
Northwestern University and the master of arts degree 
from the School of Social Service Administration at the 
University of Chicago. Before coming to the Chicago 
office he was caseworker with the Chicago Department of 
Public Welfare, a juvenile officer with the Office of the 
Sheriff of Cook County (Chicago), and a caseworker with 
the United Charities of Chicago. 


The Annual Conference of the Pennsylvania Association 
on Probation, Parole, and Correction will be held May 19 
to 22 at the Holiday Inn West, Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
“The Challenge of Crime and Delinquency in a Free 
Society” is the theme of the conference. 


A Centre of Criminology has been established in the 
Faculty of Psychology at the University of Ottawa. In 
addition to the Centre’s research and consultation func- 
tions, the University will establish an academic program 
in criminology leading to a master’s degree in criminology 
and correctional administration. 

A residential summer course on “Alcohol and Problems 
of Addiction” will be offered June 2 to 14 by Laurentian 
University, Sudbury, Ontario, in cooperation with the 
Addiction Research Foundation of Ontario. 


Joe B. Pittman, federal probation officer at Rocky 
Mount, North Carolina, participated in February in an 
extensive course on contemporary social problems of the 
adolescent conducted by East Carolina University. Pitt- 
man addressed the course on juvenile delinquency. The 
course is for teachers, principals, and guidance counselors. 


Major Robert J. Alex, federal probation officer at 
Albany, New York since 1960, resigned January 14 to 
enter on active duty with the Army. He is chief of psy- 
chology with the Mental Hygiene Division, c/o Medical 
Detachment, Fort Bliss, Texas 79916. Major Alex received 
his M.S.W. degree from Fordham University and was in 
welfare work for 6 years before entering the Federal 
Probation Service. 


Anita Novinson, for 27 years clerk-stenographer for the 
probation office of the United States District Court at 
Chicago, retired January 7. She was honored at a farewell 
luncheon attended by more than 50 fellow employees. Trib- 
ute for her dedicated service was paid by Chief Judge 
William J. Campbell and Chief Probation Officer Ben S. 
Meeker. Meeker commended her for her loyalty and devo- 
tion. “Your service of 27 years,” he said, “is a fine tribute 
to your ability to carry out the important duties assigned 
to you throughout these many years and your generosity 
and willingness to do more than your share of work.” 


Miss Novinson has been active in volunteer activities, 
among them work with handicapped children at the 
Illinois Children’s Hospital school. 

Professional Council members of the National Council 
on Crime and Delinquency will hold their next meeting on 
June 16 at the Hotel Adolphus, Dallas, Texas. 


The University of Texas Law School Foundation has 
received a $74,651 grant from the U.S. Department of 
Justice for a demonstration project to strengthen pro- 
bation services. The School will direct the project in which 
nonprofessional personnel will be assigned as aides in the 
Travis County, Texas, Probation Department. 


The Department of Juvenile Services of Jefferson 
County, Kentucky, is seeking an assistant superintendent 
in charge of treatment for a residential treatment center 
located 15 miles from downtown Louisville. Minimum 
qualifications are an M.S.W. and 2 years’ experience in a 
similar institution. For further information write the 
Office of Personnel and Training, Metropolitian Social 
Services Department, 520 West Jefferson Street, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 40202. 

Robert A. Allen, task force director of the U.S. Joint 
Commission on Correctional Manpower and Training and 
veteran police and prison administrator, has been named 
faculty chairman of a 2-year corrections law enforcement 
program at Southern Illinois University’s Vocational- 
Technical Institute. He will be in charge of the associate 
degree program started last fall to train police, prison, 
and probation personnel. 


Professor and Mrs. Sheldon Glueck of the Harvard Law 
School have recently completed a long-term study, Delin- 
quents and Nondelinquents in Perspective (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press: publication date, October 1968). This is a 
15-year followup (to age 31) of the 500 delinquent boys 
and the carefully matched control groups of 500 nondelin- 
quent boys of their earlier work, Unraveling Juvenile 
Delinquency (Harvard University Press, 1950). 

Dr. Gordon P. Waldo, assistant professor of sociology 
at the University of Southern California, has been 
appointed director of the new Southeastern Correctional 
and Criminological Research Center at Florida State 
University. He will assume his duties as director on July 
1 and will also be assistant professor of criminology and 
corrections. Serving the states of Florida, Georgia, and 
North and South Carolina, the center was established by 
a $300,000 Ford Foundation grant last fall and will act as 
a clearing house for reports and analyses of the region’s 
prison systems. It will also conduct research on modifying 
correctional methods. 

The Florida State University School of Social Welfare, 
acting in cooperation with the Florida Division of Cor- 
rections and the Florida Probation and Parole Com- 
mission, has been awarded a 2-year grant by the U. S. 
Department of Justice Office of Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance for the purpose of establishing an inservice training 
program for probation, parole, and correctional personnel 
in the State of Florida. Project director is Dr. Eugene H. 
Czajkoski, associate professor of criminology and correc- 
tion in FSU’s School of Social Welfare and formerly a 
federal probation officer in New York City. 

The 196-page Proceedings of the 5th Research Confer- 
ence on Delinquency and Crime, held at Montreal in 1967, 
have been published by Quebec Society of Criminology, 
260 ouest, rue Faillon, Montreal (10) Canada, and are 
available at $4.50 per copy, plus 25 cents postage outside 
of Quebec. Nine of the articles are in English, five in 
French. 

Leon J. Sims, reviewer of The Journal of Criminal Law, 
Criminology and Police Science for each issue of FEDERAL 
Probation since September 1964, has asked to be relieved 
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of his responsibilities. Sims will be engaged in graduate 
study in counseling and educational psychology at Georgia 
State College in addition to his regular duties as a pro- 
bation officer. 


The Penitentiary of New Mexico held on January 15 its 
first classes for its 4-year college curriculum, leading to 
a B.S. or an A.B. degree. A total of 24 inmates was en- 
rolled, 22 in psychology and 21 in English. The curriculum 
is conducted by the College of Santa Fe. Also in January, 
the penitentiary commenced a prerelease program to cover 
the last 120 days of confinement. A community group, 
known as the “Silent Partners,” has agreed to sponsor 
the men referred to them. 


Sydney Silverman, 73, Labor member of Parliament, 
who successfully led the fight to abolish capital punish- 
ment in Britain in 1965, died February 9 after suffering 
a series of heart attacks. 


The Second Congress of Criminology of the Province of 
Quebec was held at Sherbrooke University, March 29 and 
30. Probation was the theme of the Congress. The Con- 
gress is sponsored by the Department of Criminology of 
the University of Montreal. Denis Szabo is the director of 
the Department. 


Joseph M. Dell’Olio, reseach coordinator for the Massa- 
chusetts Correctional Association for 4% years, was 
appointed, in December, executive director of the Correc- 
tional council of Delaware, formerly the Prisoners Aid 
Society of Delaware. He succeeds Robert G. Crosswhite 
who joined the staff of the North Carolina Department of 
Correction in September as program analyst. Maurice A. 
Breslin left the Council in December to accept a position 
with a new halfway house in Columbus, Ohio. Dell’Olio 
holds a bachelor’s degree from the University of Bridge- 
port and a master’s degree in criminology and corrections 
from Florida State University. 

“What Do Administrative and Professional Staffs 
Think About Their Correctional Systems?” is the focus of 
the 35-page November 1967 issue of Correctional Research 
published by the Massachusetts Correctional Association, 
Boston, Massachusetts 02108. 


Donald H. Brewer, former director of the District of 
Columbia Department of Public Welfare, has joined the 
staff and faculty of the Institute of Government and the 
School of Social Work at the University of Georgia, at 
Athens. Before entering the D. C. Welfare Department, 
Brewer had an extended affiliation with the correctional 
field as a staff member of the United States penitentiary 
at Lewisburg, Pennsylvania, and the National Training 
School for Boys at Washington, D. C. He later worked as 
supervisor of the juvenile section at the Bureau of 
Prisons’ central office. During World War II he was 
associated with the Naval disciplinary barracks and re- 
training commands. Later, as a civilian, he was a con- 
sultant for the Navy Department. In 1951 he was named 
deputy director of the D. C. Welfare Department. While 
with the department he was responsible for the operation 
0 two institutions for juveniles and the city detention 

ome. 


W. R. (Ray) Nelson, associate director for planning and 
research for the District of Columbia Department of 
Corrections, entered on duty March 1 as assistant com- 
missioner of the New York City correctional system. 
Nelson had been with the D. C. correctional system 8 
years. He will be succeeded by Dr. Stuart Adams, research 
criminologist at the University of California, at Berkeley. 
Dr. Adams has his M.A. and Ph.D. from Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Professor Gerhard O. W. Mueller of the University of 
Kentucky was elected president of the American Society 
of Criminology at its annual meeting in New York City 
in November. 


James R. Pace, chief probation officer for the United 
States District Court for the Northern District of Indiana 
(Hammond), is featured in an article on group counseling 
in the March 3, 1968, issue of The Times Calumet Maga- 
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zine. Pace had his start with “group counseling while 
a member of the staff of the federal probation office at 
Washington, D. C. 


The University of Illinois Department of Sociology 
offers a limited number of National Institute of Mental 
Health traineeships for persons qualified to study toward 
a Ph.D. in sociology who have experience in correctional, 
law enforcement, judicial, or mental health agencies. 
Applications should be addressed to Daniel Glaser, Ph.D., 
Head, Department of Sociology, University of Illinois, 
342 Lincoln Hall, Urbana, Illinois 61801. 

Mrs. Blanche La Du, 88, president of the American 
Correctional Association in 1936 (then known as the 
American Prison Association) recently celebrated her 
“21st birthday” at her California home, 11722 Plateau 
Avenue, Los Altos. She was born in the leap year 1880! 
Mrs. La Du is the only distaff president of the association 
in its 97-year history. For 18 years she served on the 
Minnesota State Board of Control in charge of 18 institu- 
tions. She was a special adviser to the Federal Bureau of 
Prisons and was the first woman superintendent of the 
Women’s Division of the District of Columbia’s penal 
institutions from where she resigned in 1951 to move to 
California. In honor of her “21st birthday,” the Palo Alto 
Times carried a 5” x 8” photograph and news story. 


Applicants are being sought by the National Council on 
Crime and Delinquency for position vacancies as state 
directors and other specialty positions. State directors are 
assigned to work with organized citizen groups in develop- 
ing and strengthening programs within the juvenile and 
criminal justice systems of a state. The assignment en- 
tails public education, technical consultation, survey, and 
community organization responsibilities to develop action 
programs around specific priorities. Applicants must have 
a graduate degree and 5 years of experience. The salary 
range is from $12,000 to $17,040 a year. A resume of 
training and experience should be sent to Robert E. 
Trimble, Executive Assistant, NCCD, 44 East 23 Street, 
New York City 10010. 


Albert G. Fraser, 90, who has rendered 42 years of serv- 
ice to the Pennsylvania Prison Society, is honored in the 
Autumn-Winter 1967 issue of the 48-page Prison Journal. 
The special issue presents some of Fraser’s writings and 
also essays in his honor. Single copies may be purchased 
for 50 cents from The Pennsylvania Prison Society, 311 
South Juniper Street, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 19107. 

Drugs is the title of a 20-page booklet prepared by the 
California Youth Authority’s Division of Delinquency 
Prevention. It describes the various types of narcotics and 
provides factual answers to the following questions: What 
is being hooked? Where are drugs? Why do youths use 
drugs? How much does it cost? Can drug abuse be con- 
trolled? One section is devoted to clarifying widely ac- 
cepted myths about narcotics. Single copies may be 
obtained without charge by writing to the Director, Youth 


Authority, 401 State Office Building No. 1, Sacramento, 
California 95814. 


Mental illness cost United States citizens more than 
$20 billion in 1966, according to Dr. Stanley F. Yolles, 
Director of the National Institute of Mental Health. De- 
spite steady improvement in treatment services, mental 
illness cost Americans, Dr. Yolles says, an average of 
almost $48 each that year. 

Antidrink-and-drive laws, medical tests for driving 
licenses, and public training in road first aid are among 
the recommendations adopted by the Council of Europe’s 
public health experts to reduce road accidents and their 
consequences. 

A. W. Turner, 66, a Virginia Probation and Parole 
Board supervising officer for 24 years, retired November 
30. One of the first field officers appointed following the 
Board’s organization in 1942, Turner was chief of the 
Ashland, Virginia, district office. 


Elizabeth M. Lynch, deputy superintendent of the 
Western Reformatory for Women, Albion, New York, 
since 1958, has been appointed from a civil service list as 
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superintendent of the Westfield State Farm, Bedford 
Hills, New York. She succeeds Mrs. Lillian W. Fish who 
retired November 1. 


Northwestern University’s Eleventh Annual Short 
Course for Defense Lawyers in Criminal Cases, will be 
held July 22 to 27 at the University’s School of Law, Lake 
Shore Drive and Chicago Avenue, Chicago 60611. Lead- 
ing defense lawyers and other authorities will discuss 
recent developments in the law of arrest, search and 
seizure, confessions, scientific methods of proof, trial 
techniques, prejudicial news reporting as a defense in 
criminal cases, the insanity defense, the defense of income 
tax cases, and the defense of the indigent. 

Alcoholism and Mortality is the title of a 207-page 
volume published by the National Institute for Alcohol 
Research at Oslo, Norway. It presents a detailed account 
of the effects of inebriety on somatic processes and mor- 
tality. The findings are based on a study of a total of 
1,722 men treated in Oslo for alcoholism during the years 
1925 to 1940 and observed until the end of 1962. The study, 
it is reported, adds valuable knowledge to the existing 
information about the influence of excessive drinking 
habits on health. The book may be purchased for $8 
through the Publications Division of the Rutgers Center 
of Alcohol Studies, New Brunswick, New Jersey 80903. 

“Understanding the Family” was the theme of the 
annual spring institute of the Iowa Corrections Associ- 
ation held for Iowa corrections personnel at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa March 20-21. The importance of the 
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family in corrections work was discussed by specialists in 
the social sciences and corrections. 


Willard B. Blanton, a career employee with 27 years of 
federal prison service, has been appointed to the newly 
created post of inmate data program officer in the central 
office. Blanton is a member of the three-man task force 
assigned to make a complete study of the present inmate 
information and record system and to design a new system 
for Bureauwide use. All of Blanton’s prison service has 
been at El Reno, where he was the administrative assist- 
= in classification and parole before assignment to the 

ureau. 


John Borys, veteran youth services and training expert 
in Massachusetts, has been named director of NCCD’s 
Correctional Training Resource Center, part of the Divi- 
sion of Research, Information and Training. The Center 
will provide consultation services to correctional systems 
undertaking on-the-job training programs for all em- 
ployees. 


J. Ellis Overlade, 76, warden at Terre Haute peniten- 
tiary from 1944 until his retirement in 1953, and also 
former chief of the fiscal and business branch of the 
Bureau of Prisons, died March 16 at Salt Lake City. He 
entered the service of the Prison Bureau in 1930. After 
retiring from the federal prison service he was warden of 
the State Prison at Michigan City, Indiana, for 4 years. 

The Middle Atlantic States Conference of Correction will 
hold its conference at the Hotel Thayer, West Point, New 
York, May 12 to 15. 
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A WorpD ABOUT OUR PRINTERS 


UR READERS will be interested to know that the FEDERAL PROBATION Quarterly is 
printed at the United States Penitentiary, Marion, Illinois, in the plant conducted by 
the Federal Prison. Industries, Inc., a Government corporation operating all industries 
in the federal penal system. Approximately 98 percent of the inmates assigned to the 


printing shop have had no prior experience whatsoever in printshop activities. The plant 
lends itself admirably to the rehabilitative program of the institution as a means of 
productive labor, occupation of time, and the development of printing skills. Many of 
the inmates carry over their newly acquired skills to their respective communities and 
become permanently established in commercial printing as linotypists, platemakers, 


offset and relief pressmen, and bookbinders. 
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SUPREME COURT BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 20544 


OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


IF YOU HAVE CHANGED YOUR ADDRESS, OR NO LONGER WISH 
THE JOURNAL, PLEASE RETURN THE ADDRESS ON THIS COVER 
WITH APPROPRIATE NOTATION. INCLUDE ZIP CODE WITH 
CHANGE OF ADDRESS. 
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